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READERS  often  write  about  TOGETHER 
covers — and  this  suggested  to  us  an 
office  poll.  So  we  asked  staff  members 
to  ballot  on  the  60  covers  used  since 
1956.  Votes  were  so  close  on  those 
pictured  here  that  no  real  prefer- 


Oclober,  1956 


{For  notes  on   the  photographers,  see  page  73.) 


ence  showed  up — except  for  the  two 
at  the  top  of  the  page  opposite. 
Incidentally,  if  you  detect  a  similarity 
between  the  1956  and  1961  covers, 
turn  to  page  5  for  a  confirmation  of 
your  sharp-eyed   suspicions. —  EDS. 
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Is  Your  Church  Reaching 
All  The  People  It  Should? 

It  Can  Reach  More  With  The  Together    CLUB  PLAN 


The  TOGETHER  Club  Plan  helps  put  TOGETHER  in 
more  Methodist  homes.  It  has  been  developed  in  order  to 
make  it  easier  for  your  church  to  employ  and  focus  the 
reaching  power  of  TOGETHER. 

The  magnificent  color  reproductions,  the  inspiring  family 
articles,  the  "teen"  features,  the  humor,  love  and  under- 
standing reflected  in  each  gospel-centered  issue  put 
TOGETHER  in  a  class  by  itself.  More  and  more  readers 
want  to  share  the  inspiration  and  benefits  they  receive  from 
TOGETHER.  Is  it  any  wonder  that  almost  600  churches 
since  October,  I960  have  joined  the  TOGETHER  Club 
Plan?  When  you  start  a  Club  Plan  it  means  your  church 
too,  is  reaching  out,  showing  its  concern  for  the  spiritual 
life  of  your  families. 

Just  10%  — And  You're  In  a  Club  Plan! 

That's  all  it  takes  —  just  10%  of  your  church's  member- 
ship subscribing  to  TOGETHER  and  you  are  a  part  of 
TOGETHER'*  Club  Plan.  If  your  church  has  100  members, 
10  subscriptions  would  put  your  church  in  the  "club." 

.  .  .  And  Club  members  save  20%  on  their  subscriptions. 
A   year's  subscription    (12   issues)   costs  only  $3.20  —  80c? 


less  than  the  regular  $4.00  rate.    TOGETHER  is  yours  for 
a  little  more  than  26f  an  issue. 

Talk  to  your  church  friends  about  starting  a  TOGETHER 
Club.  You'll  be  happily  surprised  at  how  easy  it  will  be  to 
get  them  interested  —  you'll  have  your  10%  before  you 
know  it!  Ask  your  pastor  about  the  Club  Plan  or  fill  out 
the  coupon  below  and  mail  to  TOGETHER  today  for  in- 
formation and  free  Club  Plan  materials. 


Together 


CLUB   PLAN 


201    Eighth  Avenue,  South 
Nashville  3,  Tennessee 


Dear  Sirs: 

I  would  like  to  see  my  church  put  the  extra  reaching  power  of 
TOGETHER  to  work  for  us.  Please  send  me  information  and 
materials  about  your  Club  Plan. 


MY    NAME 


STREET  OR   RED 


CITY 


STATE 


NAME   OF  MY   CHURCH 


Is  thy  heart  right,  as  my  heart  is 
with    thine?   Dost   thou   love   and 
serve  God?  It  is  enough.  I  give  thee 
the  right  hand  of  fellowship. 

— Joha   Wesley    (1703-1791) 


Together 


OCTOBER,  1961 


The  Midmonth  Magazine  for  Methodist  Families 


JT  ARDON  US  while  we  stand  to  blow  out  the 
candles  on  our  birthday  cake.  With  this  issue, 
Together  is  five  years  old — an  infant  compared  to  a 
denomination  with  roots  going  back  more  than  200 
years,  or  to  the  Methodist  Publishing  House,  which 
is  172  years  old.  Indeed,  it  has  been  135  years  since 
our  illustrious  ancestor,  the  Christian  Advocate,  was 
born  on  a  hand  press  in  old  New  York.  So,  even 
after  60  issues,  we  think  of  Together  as  a  new 
magazine  which  has  hardly  begun  to  tap  the  almost 
limitless  reservoir  of  things  that  are  Methodist.  The 
Methodist  Church — what  it  has  been,  what  it  stands 
for,  what  it  can  do  and  is  doing  to  serve  God — is 
a  story  with  no  end  in  sight.  For  us  as  editors,  too, 
there  are  trails  yet  unexplored.  We  can  only  reply, 
as  John  Wesley  was  fond  of  saying:  "In  truth,  I 
have  not  done  it  yet;  but  by  the  grace  of  God  I  will." 

Before  our  birthday  party  is  over,  let  us  draw 
attention  to  page  8 — 'We  Methodists  Can  Do  It!'  by 
F.  Murray  Benson,  Baltimore  attorney,  who  is  chair- 
man of  our  Board  of  Publication,  and  writes  on  The 
Church  and  the  Law  in  our  sister  magazine, 
Christian  Advocate.  The  Methodist  Board  of 
Publication  has  46  members — 2  bishops,  24  laymen, 
20  ministers — who  direct  the  Publishing  House's 
many  publishing  activities.  There  are,  of  course, 
many  Methodist  boards  and  agencies,  each  assigned 
to  carry  out  a  special  mission  of  the  church.  But  To- 
gether's  vital  role  in  Methodism  is  unique  in  that 
it  is  not  special — rather  it  is  concerned  with  the 
church's  entire  program. 

We  hope  you  have  found  some  of  our  60  issues 
memorable.  We  want  future  ones  to  be  more  so. 
Next  month,  for  example,  we'll  have  a  special  issue 
devoted  to  the  mobility  of  present-day  Americans 
and  the  effect  this  ceaseless  coming  and  going  of 
people  across  the  nation  has  on  all  of  us — and  on  the 
church.  Long  in  the  planning  stage,  it  will  be  the 
third  special  issue  since  Together  appeared.  You  will 
recall  the  November,  1959,  issue  commemorating. 
175  years  of  Methodism  in  America,  and  the  Novem- 
ber, 1960,  Sunset  Issue  devoted  to  the  problems  and 
joys  of  increased  longevity. 

Our  cover:  No,  Together's  twins,  Sandy  and 
Lindy  Block,  didn't  grow  up  that  fast!  The  two 
young  ladies  who  appeared  on  our  first  cover,  Octo- 
ber, 1956,  [see  page  2|  were  born  August  23,  1941. 
They  were  only  small  children  when  the  first  pic- 
ture was  taken,  but  were  15  when  it  was  published. 
Now  they  are  20,  but  were  19  when  our  photogra- 
pher visited  them  again  in  Los  Angeles  where  both 
are  employed  in  a  bank.  The  collie  in  the  current 
picture  is  a  descendant  of  one  of  the  Lassies  of 
movie  and  TV  fame.  -Your  Editors 
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A  Salute  to  a  Five -Year -Old 


By  BEN  HI  BBS 

Editor,  The  Saturday  Evening  Post 


J_  HERE  IS  an  ancient  and  rather 
shopworn  saying  in  journalistic  cir- 
cles that  sin  is  more  interesting  than 
virtue.  And  of  course  there  is  a  grain 
of  truth  in  this  tattered  credo — per- 
haps two  or  three  grains.  Newspaper 
editors  discovered  long  ago  that  the 
story  of  a  sensational  crime  sells  more 
copies  on  the  newsstands  than  the 
news  report  of  a  church  conference. 

Yet  I  have  long  believed  that  this 
old  axiom  of  the  city  desk  urgently 
needs  qualification.  The  element  of 
good,  lively  writing  must  be  con- 
sidered if  the  equation  is  to  have 
validity.  It  is  almost  a  rule  of  thumb 
in  the  city  room  of  most  metropolitan 
papers  that  the  best  reporters  are  as- 
signed to  the  big  crime  stories,  while 
all  too  often  writers  of  lesser  caliber 
are  given  the  stories  about  the  "good 
things"  of  this  life.  And  it  is  also 
true  that  turgid,  uninspired  writing 
can  ruin  any  topic — and  drive  away 
the  readers  in  droves. 

During  the  almost  20  years  of  my 
editorship,  the  Saturday  Evening 
Post  has  devoted  quite  a  lot  of  space 
to  religious  and  church  topics — such 
matters,  for  example,  as  the  problem 
of  the  downtown  church  that  has 
been  left  behind  by  the  migration  to 
the  suburbs;  the  plight  of  the  little 
rural  church;  the  minister  who  is 
doing  a  fine  job  in  the  rehabilitation 
of  former  convicts;  the  priest  whose 
work  among  wayward  boys  has 
brought  a  gleam  of  hope  to  a  deeply 
troubled  area  of  the  slums;  the  ques- 
tion of  racial  integration  in  the 
churches;  the  work  of  medical  mis- 
sionaries abroad,  and  dozens  of  other 
similar  topics. 

Every  editor  worth  his  salt  knows 


Born  at  Fontana,  Kans.,  this 
Methodist  layman  has  traveled  jar 
as  a  magazine  writer  and  editor. 


that  a  vital  part  of  his  job  is  to  win 
a  respectably  high  readership  for  the 
material  he  publishes,  and  you  may 
be  sure  that  we  would  give  far  less 
attention  to  subjects  such  as  the  above 
if  people  refused  to  read  about  them. 
I  long  ago  concluded  that  it  does  no 
good  at  all  to  publish  an  article  or 
story  on  some  laudable  human  en- 
deavor— no  matter  how  worthy — if 
readers  reject  it  out  of  hand.  The 
encouraging  truth  is,  however,  that 
we  get  an  excellent  readership  on 
such  material;  it  is,  in  fact,  one  of 
our  most  popular  categories.  (I  am 
not  guessing  about  this;  our  contin- 
uing readership  studies  show  quite 
accurately,  we  believe,  what  people 
are  reading  from  week  to  week.) 

But  of  course  we  don't  assign  hack 
writers  to  prepare  our  articles  on 
church-related  topics.  We  assign  pro- 
fessionals who  know  how  to  put  the 
spark  of  life  into  anything  they  write, 
and  they  can  and  do  make  our  articles 
on  the  "good  things"  of  the  world 
interesting  to  read.  That  is  essential. 
Dull  writing  and  dull  speaking  have 
long  been  one  of  the  most  powerful 
enemies  of  virtue.  I  feel  so  strongly 
'bout  this  that  I  might  as  well  go 
out  on  a  limb  and  say  that  to  me 
dullness  is  a  sin.  This  is  something 
that  should  be  more  deeply  pondered 
by  those  whose  job  it  is  to  communi- 
cate the  "good  things"  in  life  to  the 
man  in  the  street — or  to  the  man  sit- 
ting in  the  church  pew. 

Consequently,  I  was  delighted 
when  Lovick  Pierce,  president-pub- 
lisher of  the  Methodist  Publishing 
House,  dropped  in  to  see  me  at  mv 
office  some  six  years  ago  and  told 
me  of  his  plans  for  a  new  magazine. 
The  distinguished  old  Christian 
Advocate — which  had  been  attempt- 
ing the  almost  impossible  job  of 
being  at  once  a  service  publication  for 
ministers  and  a  magazine  for  the  vast 
membership  of  The  Methodist 
Church — was  to  be  split  down  the 
middle.  It  would  continue  to  be  a 
periodical  of  opinion  and  helpful  in- 
formation for  pastors,  but  it  would 
be  relieved  of  its  duties  as  a  laymen's 
publication.  To  fill  the  vacuum,  a 
new  magazine  for  Methodist  families 
was  to  be  created  from  scratch.  It 
was  to  be  a  mass-circulation  period- 
ical, and,  said  Mr.  Pierce  with  a 
gleam  of  excitement  in  his  eyes,  he 
expected  to  see  the  new  magazine  on 
the  reading  tables  of  a  million  fam- 


A wards:  For  a  color 

pictorial  on  America  the 

Beautiful  and  for  the  issue  marking 

American  Methodism's  175th  anniversary 


ilies  five  years  after  the  first  issue  was 
published. 

This  plan  made  sense  to  me,  and 
I  said  so.  Mr.  Pierce  then  elaborated, 
and  it  was  what  he  said  when  he 
got  down  to  details  that  delighted 
me.  He  said  he  recognized  that  writ- 
ing is  a  craft  in  itself,  a  profession 
which  calls  for  training  and  experi- 
ence just  as  surely  as  medicine,  the 
law.  or  engineering.  He  added,  with 
a  twinkle  in  his  sharp  green  eyes, 
that  not  everyone  in  the  church  hier- 
archy agreed  with  him  on  this  point. 
There  was  still  a  substantial  body  of 
opinion  that  anyone  with  intelligence 
and  a  good  education  could  write. 
However,  he  thought  perhaps  his 
views  would  prevail  when  it  came  to 
the  showdown:  and.  listening  to 
him,  I  thought  so.  too.  Mr.  Pierce 
speaks  in  gentle  tones,  but  back  ol 
his  words  lurks  a  steel-trap  decisive- 
ness that  I  suspect  usually  carries  the 
dav  when  he  undertakes  a  project 
that  is  dear  to  his  heart. 

The  new  magazine  for  Methodist 
laymen — its  name  had  not  been 
chosen  at  that  point — was  to  be  built 
and  edited,  Mr.  Pierce  said,  by  pro- 
fessionals. Who  in  the  world  the 
editor  would  be.  he  didn't  know,  but 


he  expected  to  find  a  top-flight  jour- 
nalist who  knew  his  trade  and  who 
also  believed,  as  he  did.  that  the 
virtues  of  the  human  race  can  be 
made  interesting  to  millions  of  peo- 
ple. The  new  editor  would  be  given 
carte  blanche  to  recruit  a  good  staff 
and  enough  money  to  tap  the  great 
pool  ol  competent  free  lance  writing 
talent  of  this  country.  Maybe,  said 
Mr.  Pierce — who  is  a  businessman 
with  .1  businessman's  wholesome  re- 
gard lor  a  dollar — some  of  the  able 
free  lances  who  believe  there  is  a 
good  side  to  I  Ins  world  we  live  in 
would  he  willing  to  turn  out  an 
occasional  piece  lor  a  church  mag 
a/.inc  for  a  somewhat  lesser  lee  than 
they  were  paid  by  tin-  Saturday 
Evening  Post.  I  said  I  thoughl  this 
might   well  be  line. 

Lovick  Pierce  had  come  to  me.  he 
said,  seeking  advice,  bin  my  advice 
on  that  occasion  ol  our  fust  meeting 
was  mostly  in  the  form  of  enthusi- 
astic encouragement  lor  his  plan.  I 
urged  him  to  stick  to  his  guns  on 
the  matter  ol  assembling  .1  stalT  of 
professional  journalistic  people  to 
build,  write,  and  edit  the  new  mag 
azine.  For  the  simple  tact  is  that  good 
journalistic   writing — And    I   say   this 
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despite  the  scorn  ol  a  good  man} 
academicians — ranks  with  the  best 
writing  that  is  being  clone  in  this 
country  today. 

Of  course,  there  is  much  bad 
journalism,  and  I  certainly  would 
not  defend  it.  But  the  journalist  who 
has  a  feeling  for  the  language,  who 
does  his  work  carefully  and  with 
pride,  who  brings  complete  integrity 
to  his  work — and  there  are  a  good 
many  who  have  these  qualifications 
— can  and  does  turn  out  a  product 
that  is  a  joy  to  anyone  who  loves 
good  writing.  The  great  virtues  of 
good  journalistic  writing  are  that  it 
is  clear,  it  is  direct,  and  it  has  within 
n  the  breath  of  life.  These  are  quali- 
ties which  are  too  often  lacking  in  the 
so-called  literary  and  intellectual 
writing  of  today. 

Mr.  Pierce  came  back  to  see  me 
a  couple  more  times  during  the  en- 
suing months.  On  his  second  visit, 
he  had  with  him  the  newly  appointed 
editor  of  the  proposed  Methodist 
laymen's  magazine,  Leland  D.  Case, 
an  experienced  magazine  journalist 
who  thoroughly  understood  the 
problems  ahead  of  him.  I  had  several 
chats  and  exchanges  of  letters  with 
Mr.  Case  while  he  was  putting  his 
staff  together,  and  on  two  occasions 
I  enlisted  the  help  of  our  own  execu- 
tive editor,  Robert  Fuoss,  and  our  art 
editor,  Kenneth  Stuart,  and  we  all 
went  into  a  huddle  over  plans,  lay- 
outs, and   format  of  the  magazine. 


A, 


.CTUALLY,  its  editor  didn't 
need  much  help  from  us  in  getting 
his  new  magazine  off  the  ground. 
He  operated  with  a  sure  hand.  What 
he  needed  most  was  moral  support 
and  encouragement — as  anyone  does, 
the  good  Lord  knows,  who  is  about 
to  start  a  new  periodical  in  this  gar- 
rulous era  when  a  deluge  of  printed 
matter  rolls  off  the  presses  every 
week  and  the  complexities  of  the 
publishing  business  are  almost  be- 
yond imagining.  We  on  the  Post 
gave  our  wholehearted  encourage- 
ment and  what  little  help  we  could, 
although  the  latter  was  minor. 

At  any  rate,  1  have  always  been 
proud  of  the  small  part  we  at  the 
Post  had  in  helping  Together  get 
born,  for  today — five  years  after  its 
first  issue  reached  its  readers — it  has 
won  enormous  acceptance  with  its 
audience.   And    deservedly    so.   To- 


gether is,  I  think,  the  most  spirited, 
readable,  and  attractive  of  the  numer- 
ous church-laymen's  magazines  in 
this  country.  It  has  demonstrated 
brilliantly  that  the  wholesome  things 
of  life  can  be  made  interesting,  even 
exciting.  By  the  end  of  its  fourth  year, 
it  was  reaching  for  the  million  mark 
in  circulation,  and  where  it  will  be 
when  its  10th  anniversary  comes 
around  is  anybody's  guess.  I  shall  be 
disappointed  if  its  circulation  isn't 
double  that  figure. 

Together  has  succeeded  in  the  diffi- 
cult feat  of  blending  a  professionally 
written  product  with  a  liberal  slice 
of  homey  material  contributed  by  the 
readers  and  a  steady  flow  of  spiritual 
material  by  the  clergy.  The  contribu- 
tions by  the  clergy  are,  for  the  most 
part,  fresh  and  interestingly  written; 
and  one  suspects  that  a  great  deal  of 
careful  staff  work  has  gone  into  the 
solicitation  and  selection  of  this  mate- 
rial. Items  from  the  readers  lend  to 
the  magazine  a  down-to-earth,  inti- 
mate quality  that  gives  the  audience 
a  sense  of  participation;  yet  even  here 
it  is  obvious  that  the  rewrite  desk 
is  doing  a  painstaking,  although 
thoroughly  sympathetic,  job.  I  never 
cease  to  be  pleasantly  surprised  at 
what  good  editing  can  accomplish  in 
straightening  out  the  kinks,  while 
still  preserving  the  flavor,  of  such  con- 
tributions. 

Material  from  the  clergy  and  the 
readers  is  a  highly  important  in- 
gredient, perhaps  I  should  say  an 
indispensable  ingredient,  of  a  publica- 
tion such  as  Together.  Yet  the  bulk 
of  the  magazine's  contents  remains, 
persistently  month  after  month,  the 
work  of  professionals  who  know  how 
to  put  the  warm  juices  of  human 
experience  into  any  topic  assigned 
them.  This,  I  think,  is  the  key  to  the 
remarkable  success  of  Together. 

The  wide  range  of  topics  which 
Together  has  been  able  to  bring  un- 
der its  big  tent  has  been  a  matter  of 
some  amazement  to  me.  Perhaps  this 
means  that  there  are  more  good 
things  in  life  than  one  thinks.  Per- 
haps this  is  a  matter  for  some  of  us 
other  editors  to  ponder.  It  might  be 
a  good  antidote  for  the  cynicism  that 
exists  in  too  many  editorial  offices. 

By  this  I  don't  mean  that  Together 
is  filled  with  nothing  but  sweetness 
and  light.  It  is  fully  aware  that  all 
sorts  of  urgent  problems  exist  in  this 
world  and  that  the  only  way  in  which 


virtue  can  triumph  is  to  recognize 
these  problems  for  what  they  are  and 
grapple  with  them.  I  have  been 
pleased  to  see  Together  tackling 
such  thorny  matters  as  racial  prob- 
lems, interfaith  marriages,  teen-age 
marriages,  right-to-work  laws,  movie 
censorship,  divorce,  working  mothers, 
the  growing  problem  of  aging  par- 
ents, the  misbehavior  of  service  men 
abroad,  capital  punishment,  penology 
in  its  many  aspects — these  and 
scores  of  other   troublesome   topics. 


T 


OGETHER  has  not  hesitated  to 
deal  even  with  the  explosive  subject 
of  birth  control,  a  topic  which  I  hap- 
pen to  think  is  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant in  the  world  today.  If  our 
earth  is  to  remain  a  free  world,  a 
decent  place  in  which  to  live,  then 
human  misery  and  hunger  must  be 
conquered  to  a  far  greater  degree 
than  they  are  now.  And  at  the  very 
root  of  this  problem  lies  the  control 
of  population.  Yet  whenever  an  edi- 
tor touches  base  here,  there  is  always 
a  rain  of  brickbats. 

It  is  much  easier  for  an  editor  to 
deal  only  with  those  subjects  on 
which  everyone,  or  nearly  everyone, 
can  agree.  If,  however,  a  publication 
is  to  have  vitality,  if  it  is  to  do  its  job 
completely,  if  it  is  to  mean  something 
in  the  world,  it  cannot  shun  contro- 
versy. If  any  sculptor  ever  does  a 
generic  statue  of  the  subspecies 
Editor,  he  should,  if  he  is  realistic, 
sculpt  him  with  one  arm  akimbo, 
raised  in  front  of  his  face,  warding 
off  the  over-ripe  eggs  and  decayed 
vegetables  which  are  aimed  at  his 
head.  So  be  it!  This  is  one  of  the 
penalties  of  being  an  editor.  There 
are  also  some  satisfying  rewards. 

It  is  impossible  in  a  short  anniver- 
sary article  to  review  the  entire  policy 
and  contents  of  a  magazine,  or  to 
cover  all  the  ups  and  downs — mostly 
ups  in  this  case — of  five  years  of 
history,  but  I  do  wish  to  make  one 
further  point.  The  staff  of  Together 
obviously  understands  the  impor- 
tance of  good  graphics  in  present-day 
journalism.  The  consistent  use  of 
good  art  work  and  good  photographs 
— particularly  color  photographs, 
which  are  often  superb — makes  the 
magazine  a  joy  to  the  eye. 

I  salute  and  congratulate  Together 
on  its  fifth  birthday  anniversary.  I 
wish    it    well    in    the    years    ahead. 
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/lN  ATHLETE  was  once  asked  how  he  leaped  so  high. 
"First,"  he  said,  "I  fling  my  heart  oxer — then  I  follow." 

That  story  illustrates  how  men  do  audacious  things — such  as 

the  launching  of  Together.  It  is  5  years  old  this  month,  we  say,  but 

actually  we  Methodists  "flung  our  hearts  over"  more  than  10  years  ago.  Then 

the  late  Bishop  Kern,  at  the  1952  General  Conference,  presented  the 

eloquent  Episcopal  Address  challenging  Methodism  to  a  "bold  venture"  in 

publishing,   using   "the   best   of  modern   craftsmanship   and   editorial    skill."  That 

challenge  was  answered  when  the  1956  General  Conference  decreed  that  the 

old  Christian  Advocate  should  become  twins — the  new  Christian    Vdvocate  for 

pastors,  and  Together,  the  midmonth  magazine  for  Methodist  families. 

To  distribute  Together  economically  to  almost  a  million  homes,  we  have  the 
All  Family  Plan.  It  provides  low-cost  subscriptions  so  churches  can  have 
the  magazine  mailed  to  the  home  of  each  family  on  its  rolls.  All  Methodism 
has  been  thrilled  by  the  response  to  this  effort  to  communicate  the  meaning  and 
the  mission  of  Methodism  through  a  beautiful  and  inspiring  magazine. 

Now  we  again  arc  being  challenged  "to  fling  our  hearts  over."  Our  Council 
of  Bishops  has  urged  local  churches  to  put  Together  into  2  million  homes. 
The  1960  General  Conference  at  Denver  accepted  that  goal  for  1964  in 
words  that  have  become  traditional  Methodist  affirmation: 


"It  can  he  done  and  we  are  the  people  fo  do  if." 


— F.  Murray  Benson 
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They  Want  People,  Not  Crapes 

LYNN   BEATTIE  and 

MARY  VAN  BAULEN 

Paterson,  N.J. 

We  are  two  Methodist  teen-agers  who 
enjoy  Together,  but  we  disagree  with 
Mrs.  Tait's  letter  [August,  page  8]. 

We  believe  people  should  be  seen  on 
the  cover  of  a  religious  magazine,  since 
people  are  the  children  of  God.  Religious 
art,  historical  churches,  or  inspiring 
landscapes  are  fine  occasionally,  but  a 
bunch  of  grapes  would  be  more  fitting 
for  an  agricultural  magazine. 

August  Cover  'Very  Appropriate' 

MRS.  RUTH  BASSETT 

Gering,  Nebr. 

Our  church  magazine  fills  a  need  in 
the  lives  of  the  People  Called  Method- 
ists, but  I  am  often  disappointed  in  its 
outward  dress.  The  August  cover,  how- 
ever, is  very  appropriate,  as  it  brings  to 
mind  the  promised  harvest  season,  and 
also  the  sacrament  of  the  Last  Supper. 

Crapes  Suggest  Communion  .  .  . 

LLOYD  E.  WATT,  Pastor 

North  Platte,  Nebr. 

Thanks  for  a  delightful  and  mean- 
ingful cover  on  the  August  issue  of 
Together.  It  evoked  the  idea  of  Com- 
munion for  thousands  of  us. 

Says  June  Cover  'Wasted' 

J.  FRED  STILWELL,  pastor 

Elgin,  Oreg. 

I  was  deeply  sorry  to  see  the  cover 


wasted  on  your  June  issue.  I  like  my 
church  magazine  to  remind  me  of  God. 
I  read  the  story  [Wenatchee  Clowns  It! 
page  77],  but  doubt  that  any  church 
needs  to  resort  to  clowns  or  clowning 
tactics  in  order  to  challenge  our  youth 
for  God. 

Kandy  Says  Its  'Dandy' 

KANDY  BAILEY 

Kearney,  Nebr. 

If  certain  readers  of  our  Methodist 
family  magazine  are  really  concerned 
about  giving  their  youth  "material  that 
will  help  build  up  a  strong  sense  of  the 
spiritual,"  they  surely  will  realize  that 
the  front  cover  must  be  attractive 
enough  to  compete  with  such  pastimes 
as  TV,  movies,  and  comic  books.  The 
church  must  keep  abreast  of  the  times. 

As  long  as  the  message  inside  the 
magazine  is  good,  I  don't  believe  the 
cover  always  must  be  religious  art,  al- 
though it  is  a  refreshing  change  occa- 
sionally. The  clown  cover  [June]  was 
a  dandy. 

Speaking  for  the  youth  of  this  com- 
munity, I  would  like  to  say  you  have 
a  wonderful  magazine.  Keep  up  the 
good  work! 

A  Difference  of  Opinion 

MRS.  FLORENCE  MOORE 

Whittier,    Calif. 

I  wish  you  would  explain  that  the 
executive  committee  of  the  Woman's 
Division  of  Christian  Service  of  the 
Methodist  Board  of  Missions  speaks  only 
for  itself  when  it  takes  a  stand  support- 
ing federal  aid  for  education  [see  Asks 
New  Cabinet  Post,  August,  page  70]. 
To  my  knowledge  there  has  been  no 
poll  taken  to  allow  it  to  speak  for  those 
of  us  who  feel  that  education  is  a  state 
and  local  responsibility  and  should  re- 
main so. 

We  refer  Mrs.  Moore  and  other 
readers  who  have  questioned  such  pro- 
nouncements to  Who  Should  Speak  for 
the  Church?  this  month's  Powwow,  on 
page  32. — Eds. 

Smokey   Bear  Misplaced 

MRS.  H.  CHEATHAM 

Glencoe,  Mo. 

Your  article  America's  Four-Legged 
Fire  Fighter  [August,  page  18]  states 
that  Smokey  Bear  was  found  in  a  fire 
in  the  Sacramento  Mountains  of  New 
Mexico.   Actually,   he  was   found    in   a 


fire   in  the   Capitan   Mountains.  Would 
you  please  clear  this  up? 

You  are  right,  Mrs.  Cheatham.  From 
Norman  P.  Weeden,  director  of  fire  pre- 
vention for  the  U.S.  Forest  Service,  we 
have  a  letter  stating:  "Smokey  was 
found  in  a  tree  after  a  large  forest  fire 
had  swept  the  northern  slopes  of  the 
Capitan  Mountains,  north  of  Capitan, 
N.Mex.  The  Sacramento  Mountains  lie 
south  of  Capitan,  and  the  two  different 
mountain  ranges  make  up  a  large  por- 
tion  of   the    Lincoln   National   Forest." 

He  adds:  "Many  thanks  from  both 
the  Forest  Service  and  the  Association 
of  State  Foresters  for  publishing  an 
article  on  so  worthy  a  cause." — Eds. 

Together  a  Textbook? 

MRS.  ARTHUR  W.  BEAN 

Syracuse,  N.Y. 

Together  has  such  fine  church-school 
material  in  it!  The  Album  of  Methodist 
Americana  [July,  page  37]  will  be  re- 
ferred to  often  in  our  junior-department 
class  at  Andrews  Memorial  Methodist 
Church   in  North   Syracuse. 

We  also  learned  a  great  deal  about 
Methodist  history  from  Methodist  His- 
tory in  One  Window  [November,  1959, 
page  126] — and  re-created  the  window 
with  paper  and  crayons. 

Ranger  Not  Half  Cocked 

EUGENE  J.  YUNKER 

Former  Chief  of  Police 

Orland  Park,  III. 

In  your  recent  article  on  Homer  Gar- 
rison   [He    Heads   the    Texas    Rangers, 
August,   page   22]    the   picture   of  him 
talking      on      the 
telephone      shows 
that    the    gun    in 
his       holster       is 
cocked! 

If  he  weren't 
head  of  the  Texas 
Rangers,  he  pos- 
sibly would  be 
looking  for  a  new 
job  today  because 
of  his  negligence 
with  firearms. 

Others     could    be 
injured  by  this  careless  and  dangerous 
way  of  carrying  a  pistol. 

Can  you  explain  this,  or  can  he? 

We  checked  with  Mr.  Garrison,  and 
here's  his  explanation: 

"I  was  ivearing  a  .45  caliber  automatic 
in  the  manner  recommended  by  the 
manufacturer.  This  gun  has  a  double 
safety.  When  the  hammer  is  back,  it  is 
necessary  to  release  the  safety  with  the 
thumb  and  then  thoroughly  grip  the 
handle  to  deactivate  the  other  safety. 
In  other  words,  when  cocked,  this  par- 
ticular gun  is  safer  than  it  would  be 
with  the  hammer  down.  If  the  hammer 
were  down,  a  heavy  jar  or  blow  could 
possibly  cause  the  weapon  to  fire.  We 


Negligence? 
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WORLD  METHODISM  STRENGTHENS  TIES.  The  200-member 
World  Methodist  Council,  meeting  in  Oslo,  Norway, 
before  the  opening  of  the  Tenth  World  Methodist 
Conference  there  in  late  August,  revised  the  council's 
constitution  to  bring  about  a  closer  relationship  of 
the  40  member  bodies  in  76  countries.  One  revision 
provided  that  in  the  future  council  membership  will 
be  recruited  directly  from  member  churches  rather 
than  indirectly  on  a  geographic  basis.  The  council 
sent  back  to  its  executive  committee  for  further  study 
a  proposed  creedal  requirement  for  member  churches. 

More  than  2,000  delegates  packed  Oslo's  Philadelphia 
Hall  for  the  first  session  of  the  World  Methodist 
Conference.  Among  them  were  four  ministers  and  one 
layman  from  Communist-dominated  East  Germany. 
All  said  they  had  no  trouble  getting  permits  to  attend. 
King  Olav  of  Norway  attended  the  opening  session 
of  the  conference  and  a  message  from  President  Kennedy 
wished  the  conference  success  "in  its  efforts  to 
bring  men  closer  to  their  spiritual  ideals." 

The  retiring  council  president,  Dr.  Harold  Roberts 
of  Richmond  College,  Surrey,  England,  said  in  his 
presidential  message:  "The  World  Methodist  Council 
and  the  World  Council  of  Churches  are  both  agents 
of  unity.  The  coming  Great  Church  must  embody  the 
riches  of  the  inheritance  of  all  the  communions  that 
will  find  a  home  within  it." 

Speaking  after  his  installation  as  council  president 
on  the  last  day  of  the  conference,  Bishop  Fred 
Pierce  Corson,  of  the  Philadelphia  Area,  told  the 
delegates,  "The  age  calls  for  a  shift  in  Protestant 
tactics.  We  must  move  from  a  negative  to  a  positive 
approach.  Methodism  must  recover  its  voice  with 
the  realization  that  it  has  something  distinctive 
to  say  and  that  it  is  under  obligation  to  say  it. " 
He  said  Methodism  also  must  recover  its  enthusiasm 
"which  in  its  individual  and  corporate  expression 
carries  a  conviction  founded  on  principles." 

Theme  of  the  nine-day  conference  was  New_Life_in 
the  Spirit.  (For  news  of  the  World  Federation  of 
Methodist  Women,  turn  to  page  71.  ) 

(More  church  news  on  page  67) 
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The  rich,  inspiring  voice 
of  Schulmei  ich  1:  Memor- 
ial Bells  sounding  oul  in 
memoi  j  of  a  loved  one. 
Remembering.  Calling  all 
to  pray.  You  could  nol 
ask  for  a  more  fitting, 
more  beautiful  spiritual 
tribute. 

In  your  own  lifetime 
Schulmerich  Memorial 
Bells  are  a  mosl  gratif)  - 
ing  gifl  to  your  church 
in  j  our  name. 

Vppropi  iate  plaque  if 
j  on  h  i-li.  No  bell  tower 
needed.  Wi  ite  for  details. 

SCHULMERKI  I 

CARILLONS.  INC. 

.'.!  10]  CARD  I  OH  HI1  l    .   -I  I  I  I  K-\  nil.  PA. 

Trademark  >>f  UcU  Instrument*  pro- 
ilniitl  ti\   ScluUmcrich  Carillons,  tnc* 
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Try  this  old   New  England   Recipe 
from   a  young   Gold    Ribbon   winner 

Perkins 
Family  Rolls 


"This  recipe  has  been  in  my  family  for  years— my  mother 
won  with  it,  too,"  says  teen-ager  Cheryl  Perkins  of 
Madison,  Maine,  Gold  Ribbon  Winner  for  the  best  yeast 
baking  at  the  Skowhegan  Fair.  "I  think  your  family 
will  like  my  recipe,  too,  but  be  sure  to  use 
Fleischmann's  Active  Dry  Yeast.  It's  so 
fast-rising  and  easy  to  use.  I  know  you'll 
turn  out  wonderful  baking  every  time." 


/ 


PERKINS   FAMILY    ROLLS       Makes  about  4  dozen 


2'/2  cups  milk 
Vi  cup  sugar 

1  tablespoon  salt 
Vi  cup  lard 

2  cups  very  warm  water 

2  packages  or  cakes  Fleischmann's 

Yeast,  active  dry  or  compressed 
15  to  16  cups  sifted  flour  (about) 

Scald  milk;  stir  in  sugar,  salt,  and  lard. 
Cool  to  lukewarm.  Measure  very  warm 
water  in  large  bowl.  Sprinkle  or  crumble 
in  Fleischmann's  Yeast.  Stir  to  dissolve. 
Stir  in  lukewarm  milk  mixture  and  half 
the  flour.  Beat  well.  Add  enough  remain- 


ing flour  to  make  stiff  dough.  Turn  out  on 
lightly  floured  board;  knead  until  smooth. 
Place  in  greased  bowl;  turn  once  to  grease 
all  sides.  Cover,  let  rise  in  warm  place 
until  double,  about  1  hour.  Punch  down. 
Cover;  let  rise  until  double,  about  30  min- 
utes. Shape  into  rolls.  Place  on  greased 
baking  sheets  or  layer-cake  pans.  Cover; 
let  rise  until  double,  about  1  hour.  Bake  at 
375 °F  (mod.)  about  30  minutes. 
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■■■    ANOTHER  FINE  PRODUCT  OF  STANDARD  BRANDS   INCORPORATED     — ■ 


SHOP  WITH  CONFIDENCE 

You  can  answer  any  advertisement  in  this  issue  with  confidence. 
TOGETHER  recognizes  its  responsibility  to  its  readers  even  in 
advertising.  Before  any  advertisement  is  accepted,  the  advertiser  is 
carefully  checked  and  screened.  Just  another  service  by 


Together 


201  8th  Avenue,  South 
Nashville  3,  Tennessee 


Unlimited  Profits  -  Valuable  Prizes  -  Extra  Cash  Bonus 
for  Selling  the  TRADITIONAL  HOLIDAY  TREAT 

"o'ejouth"  \pm^A  Hard  Candies 

The  ideal   Christmas   Candy    "Ole   South   Dainties". 
Generous   assortment  of   fancy  filled   pieces,   chips 
and  nut  filled  shapes  —23   or   more   flavors. 
Sample  Tin  mailed  on  request,$1.59. 

VCHECK  ORDER  PLAINLY  IN  SQUARE 

r~|  Ship  PREPAID  1  Gross  -  remit  S178.56  in  60  days. 
PROFIT  S50.40  PLUS  "Prizes"  or  "Cash  Bonus" 

f~{   Ship  PREPAID  72  Tins  -  remit  $89.28  in  60  days. 
PROFIT  $25.20  PLUS  "Prizes"  or  "Cash  Bonus" 

pi   Ship  PREPAID  36  Tins  -  remit  $44.64  in  60  days. 
PROFIT  $12.60  PLUS  "Prizes"  or  "Cash  Bonus" 

Mail  ad  with  your  name,  address,  age,  (must  be  over  21)        □  Check  if  writing  for  organization. 

DEPT.   T   •  104  CRESTMONT  ST.  •  READING,  PA. 


ii  GILLMORES 
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have  been  carrying  this  type  of  gun 
in  our  department  for  many  years  and 
have  never  had  an  accidental  discharge 
when  the  hammer  was  cocked." — Eds. 

Interfaith  Marriage  Can  Work 

MRS.   ROBERT  J.   HODKINSON 
Watertown,  N.Y. 

With  reference  to  Mrs.  Mabel  C. 
Jakway's  letter  [August,  page  8],  I  have 
this  comment: 

Arranged  marriages  are  almost  ex- 
tinct in  this  day  and  age.  It  is  nearly 
impossible,  with  the  world  made  so 
small  by  modern  travel  methods,  for 
persons  of  different  religions  and  races 
not  to  meet,  fall  in  love,  and  marry. 

I  am  a  Methodist,  married  to  a  won- 
derful Catholic  man.  For  eight  years 
we  both  worked,  and  established  a 
lovely  home.  Last  June  we  were  blessed 
with  our  first  child — a  beautiful  son. 
By  mutual  agreement  we  are  raising 
him  to  be  a  Methodist,  because  we 
both  believe  that,  when  parents  are  of 
different  faiths,  children  should  be 
brought  up  in  the  mother's  belief.  How- 
ever, he  will  be  taught  to  love  and 
respect  all  denominations. 

Keep  Fit — Keep  Busy' 

CLARENCE  R.  WAGNER 

Administrator,  Claremont  Manor 

Claremont,   Calif. 

Thank  you  for  Frances  Fowler  Allen's 
Don't  Put  Me  Out  to  Pasture  [August, 
page  21].  Her  emphasis  on  activity 
parallels  former  President  Eisenhower's 
simple  formula  for  retirement:  "Keep 
fit — keep  busy." 

Interest  in  Teapots  Brewing 

L.  C.  WIDMANN 

Kirkville,  N.Y. 

While  glancing  through  the  August 
issue,  I  noticed  the  inscription  on  the 
John  Wesley  Teapot  [page  68].  This  is 
the  blessing  we  asked  before  meals  at 
the  Milton  Hershey  School  for  Boys. 

I  would  like  to  send  one  of  these 
teapots  to  each  of  the  two  families  that 
took  care  of  me  during  those  years. 
Where  can  I  buy  one? 

Because  we  have  had  many  inquiries 
about  purchasing  John  Wesley  Teapots, 
we  also  inquired  and  learned  that  they 
may  be  ordered  from  your  nearest 
Cokesbury    Regional    Office. — Eds. 

Methodist  Globe-Trotting  .  .  . 

DR.   NORA   B.   THOMPSON 

Ardmore,   Pa. 

Way  back  in  January  [page  10]  you 
asked  if  others  have  visited  Methodist 
centers  in  foreign  lands.  I,  too,  know 
the  Gante  Street  Methodist  Church  in 
Mexico  City  as  well  as  the  Methodist 
school   there   and   the   one   in  Pachuca. 

And  last  summer,  I  took  three  of  the 
groups  who  visited  Africa  with  me  to 
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"Because  the  littlest  things  upset  my  nerves, 
my  doctor  started  me  on  Postum." 


'Spilled  milk  is  annoying.  But  when  it  made  me  yell  at 
the  kids,  I  decided  I  was  too  nervous. 

"I  told  my  doctor  I  also  wasn't  sleeping  well.  Nothing 
wrong,  the  doctor  said  after  the  examination.  But  per- 
haps I'd  been  drinking  lots  of  coffee?  Many  people  can't 
take  the  caffein  in  coffee.  Try  Postum,  he  said.  It's  100% 
caffein-free — can't  make  you  nervous  or  keep  you  awake. 

"You  know,  it's  true!  Since  I  started  drinking  Postum 
I  do  feel  calmer,  and  sleep  so  much  better!  Can't  say  I 
enjoy  having  milk  spilled  even  now — but  trifles  don't 
really  upset  me  any  more!" 

Postum  is  100%  coffee- free 


Another  fine  product  of  General  Foodl 
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ENJOY 

REVIVAL 

MUSIC  AT  HOME! 


I 


"GLORYLANDr  The  Jordanaires 
bring  you  an  uplifting  experience  in 
this  album  of  revival-tested  spirit- 
uals: Go  Down  Moses,  In  That 
Great  Gettin  Up  Mornin  ,  Deep 
River,  Look  Away  to  Heaven,  Eze- 
kiel  Saw  the  Wheel,  Shadrach, 
Where  No  One  Stands  Alone,  No- 
body Knows  the  Trouble  I've  Seen 
. .  .  and  3  more.  You'll  find  daily 
comfort  and  reassurance  in  these 
songs  that  have  stood  the  test  of 
time.  A  thoughtful  gift  for  shut-ins. 

CAPITOL  Special  Selections  Service 
Box  1100,  Scranton  5,  Pennsylvania 
My   check   (or   money   order)   for   $3.98   is 
enclosed.  Please  send  me  prepaid  Capitol 
Album  -  "GLORYLAND"  -  F-1167. 
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here's  a  MONEY  RAISING  item 
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gift  boxed,  and  filled  wilh  lh<*  World's  Fines!  Pepper 
....  sells  on  slghl  at  onlv  SI  00. 

EARN   $50.00  .  .  .  $100.00, 
eaiily  before  Christmas. 

All  products 
NOW  SHIPPED  PREPAID. 


Write  today  lor  details.  No  obligation) 


MARION-KAY 

PRODUCTS  CO.,  INC. 


Depf.  V-S6     Brownstown,  Indiana 


Pews,  Pulpit  £  Chancel 

FURNITURE         * 


EARLY 
DELIVERY 

WRITE  FOR       !       f| 
FREE   CATALOG 


J.  P.  REDINGTON  &  CO. 
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SCRANTON  2,  PA. 


Old  Umtali,  the  Methodist  Center  in 
Southern  Rhodesia.  Our  driver  was  Mr. 
Simon  Mushango,  choirmaster  of  an 
African  M.  E.  Church  in  Salisbury. 

In  1958,  I  visited  the  Lee  Memorial 
Girls  School  in  Calcutta  and  the  work 
in  Old  Delhi.  The  high  light  of  my  trip 
was  a  visit  to  Ghaziabad,  where  Miss 
Emma  E.  Donohugh,  a  member  of  my 
father's  church  in  the  Philadelphia  Con- 
ference and  now  a  retired  missionary, 
was  stationed. 

Guests  Are  Welcome,   But — 

JAMES  B.  GABRIELSON 

South   San  Gabriel,  Calif. 

Your  frequent  features  about  mis- 
sionaries remind  me  of  the  long-suffer- 
ing ones  in  the  Hawaiian  Islands.  With 
the  increased  popularity  of  this  recrea- 
tional area,  many  Methodists  are 
making  the  Island  parsonages  their 
headquarters.  One  uncomplaining  min- 
ister and  his  family  have  entertained  as 
overnight  (and  longer)  guests  more 
than  70  visiting  Methodists  this  summer 
alone! 

By  all  means  visit  churches  and  mis- 
sions in  the  Islands.  But  out  of  courtesy 
for  our  ministers  and  missionaries,  and 
out  of  respect  for  the  work  they  are 
attempting  to  do,  please  do  not  tax  their 
time  and  limited  resources  for  your 
personal  pleasure. 

There  is  a  growing  custom,  we  hear, 
that  guests  at  missionary  homes  leave 
an  envelope  with  a  thank-you  note  and 
"long  green":  $3  per  person  for  lodging 
and  $1  per  meal. — Eds. 

They  Turn   to   Together 

MRS.   ASHLEY  B.   COWDER 

Clearfield,  Pa. 

I've  never  written  to  the  editors  of 
a  magazine  before,  but  I  have  never 
appreciated  a  magazine  so  much  as  I  do 
Together.  It  has  become  as  valuable  to 
me  as  my  Bible  in  my  work  as  counselor 
of  the  Junior  High  Youth  Fellowship  of 
the  West  Side  Methodist  Church  here. 

It  seems  that  whenever  we  run  across 
something  in  our  research  that  seems 
difficult  to  answer,  we  can  always  turn 
in  our  Together  magazines  to  the  exact 
answer! 

Five  Minutes  a   Day  .  .  . 

MRS.   C.  A.   HULTMAN 

Bozeman,  Mont. 

I  read  in  Religion  and  the  Public 
Schools  [June,  page  15]:  ".  .  .  it  is 
possible  for  public-school  teachers, 
without  violating  the  traditional  Ameri- 
can principle  of  separation  of  Church 
and  State,  to  teach  moral  principles  and 
spiritual  values." 

I  agree. 

One  year  when  I  was  in  high  school, 
we  had  a  Methodist  student  minister 
as  our  principal.  Every  morning,  after 
roll  call  and  announcements,  he'd  spend 


exactly  five  minutes  elaborating  on  a 
simple  adage  like  "Haste  makes  waste." 
After  he  wrote  it  on  a  blackboard,  we 
repeated  it  aloud  and  copied  it  in  a 
notebook. 

Today  I  remember  many  of  those 
little  talks  better  than  our  regular 
school   lessons! 

No  Government  Loans? 

MARY  EDMONDSON 
Towson,  Md. 

Congratulations  are  in  order  to  Bishop 
Gerald  H.  Kennedy  for  his  splendid 
article,  No  Government  Aid  to  Paro- 
chial Schools!  [June,  page  13]. 

However,  after  reading  the  Together 
Washington  (D.C.)  Area  News  Edition, 
in  which  there  was  a  picture  of  the 
American  University  dormitory  now 
under  construction,  with  a  caption  read- 
ing "Financed  by  a  $2,200,000  loan  from 
the  U.S.  Housing  and  Home  Finance 
Agency,"  the  question  arose:  what's  the 
difference  between  the  government  aid 
or  loan  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  is 
asking  for  and  that  received  by  Meth- 
odist-related American  University? 

Together  Aids  Her  Meditations 

HELEN  WHITMORE 
Daytona  Beach,  Fla. 

Each  morning,  I  take  time  for  medi- 
tation. After  reading  the  Bible  and 
The  Upper  Room,  I  have  been  reading 
some  issues  of  Together  loaned  me  by 
a  Methodist  friend. 

They  are  wonderful!  Together  is  so 
broad,  comprehensive,  and  illuminating 
that  anyone  who  likes  to  read  can  get 
some  benefit  from  it.  The  photographic 
work  is  outstanding. 

It  is  especially  welcome  in  these  try- 
ing times  when  the  newspapers  are  full 
of  negative  things  and  when  real 
Christian  literature  is  so  sorely  needed. 

Busses  Carry  Church's  Name 

LUCILLE  MILLER 

Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

I  hope  the  article,  Does  Your  Church 
Say  'Hello'?  [May,  page  32]  provokes 
others  to  share  ideas  that  have  worked 
in  their  churches. 

Our  church,  Spencer  Methodist,  has 
placed  car  cards  in  local  busses,  giving 
the  name  and  address  of  our  church, 
and  times  of  services.  This  not  only  calls 
attention  to  our  location,  but  (we  hope) 
counteracts  advertising  of  some  things 
of  which  the  church  does  not  approve. 

Defense  Before  Prayer? 

RICHARD  R.  HICKS,  Pastor 

Townsend,   Del. 

Robert  B.  Anderson's  poem,  A 
Nation  Needs  to  Pray  [July,  page  2], 
is  typical  of  the  modern  Christian 
American's  concept  of  the  role  of  God 
in   our  lives  and   in   our   destiny. 

Mr.    Anderson    builds    his    poem    on 
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sound  Christian  principles,  but  sadly 
lapses  into  logic  which  typifies  our 
thinking  today.  He  suggests  that  be- 
fore we  pray  we  need  to  be  aware 
that  "first  must  come  our  own  as- 
sured defense,"  that  "our  free  world 
holds  the  sanctuary  of  the  hope  of 
man." 

If  we  really  believe  in  God  and 
Jesus  Christ,  then  surely  we  must 
realize  that  God  can  defend  us  better 
than   "the  bomb." 

Truly,  love  is  more  effective  than 
terror. 

Another  Chance  Muffed? 

WOODROW  W.  WILLIAMS 

Columbus  Grove,  Ohio 

I  enjoyed  very  much  the  poem  A 
Nation  Needs  to  Pray  by  Robert  B. 
Anderson,  whom  I  consider  a  very  able 
statesman.  But  I  find  a  statement  I 
think  erroneous  in  his  reference  to 
atomic  energy:  ".  .  .  When  for  the  first 
time  in  man's  history, /We  have  in  sight 
the  possibility  of/Freeing  man  to  exert 
his  own  creativeness,/Rather  than  to 
toil  under  the  dictatorship /Of  need  and 
want." 

This  has  been  said  before — perhaps 
many  times.  When  steam  was  harnessed 
many  felt  that  it  offered  the  possibility 
of  abolishing  want  and  misery.  Later, 
when  electricity  came  into  use,  it  was 
believed  that  then,  for  sure,  the  age  of 
plenty  was  at  hand.  And  when  primitive 
man  first  discovered  that  he  could  culti- 
vate the  land  and  herd  livestock,  rather 
than  depend  on  the  hunt,  he  perhaps 
thought  he  could  provide  enough  so 
that  no  one  need  be  in  want.  But,  alas, 
it  has  not  come  to  pass! 

Poem  'Basis  for  Devotions' 

MRS.  J.  M.  GRANT 

New  York,  N.Y. 

Thanks  for  printing  the  original  poem 
by  Robert  B.  Anderson,  A  Nation  Needs 
to  Pray,  which  I  intend  to  use  as  the 
basis  for  devotions  sometime  in  our 
local  WSCS. 

Echoes  From  Old  Deadwood 

DONALD  E.  PARRETT 

Eldon,  Iowa 

The  article  about  Preacher  Smith  in 
your  August  issue  [page  40]  says  that 
the  sermon  he  never  preached  has  been 
heard  many  times  at  memorial  services. 
Would  you  have  a  copy  of  that  sermon 
or  know  where  I  could   obtain  one? 

I  am  a  Methodist  layman  who  will  be 
filling  the  pulpit  while  our  minister  is 
on  vacation.  This  would  be  an  excellent 
opportunity  to  honor  this  man  and  the 
great  truths  he  preached. 

A  pamphlet,  Preacher  Smith,  Martyr 
is  available,  50d-  postpaid,  from  Friends 
oj  the  Middle  Border,  Mitchell,  S.Dak. 
It  contains  the  sermon. — Eds. 
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a  report  to  thoughtful  laymen 


How  Many  Hours  can  a 
Minister  Squeeze  Out? 

Ministers  as  a  group  are  probably  healthier  physically  and 
mentally  than  most  people.  But  items  like  these  continue  to 
appear  in  our  national  publications.  Virginia  Minister  Confined 
in  Mental  Institution.  Pennsylvania  Clergyman  Cracks  Under 
Emotional  Strain.  Here— there— and  all  across  the  country 
growing  numbers  of  ministers  are  breaking  down. 

"Why  does  it  happen? 

Night  and  day,  there  are  168  hours  in  anyone's  week.  Our 
ministers  get  no  more  than  the  rest  of  us.  Yet  one  congregation 
that  surveyed  itself  learned  they  expected  82  hours  of  work 
from  their  minister  in  one  week— 49%  of  his  total  time! 

And  this  is  not  an  isolated  instance! 

Many  ministers  work  70  hours  and  more  for  their  congre- 
gations each  week.  They  have  to  do  it  in  order  to  keep  up  the 
functions  of  their  jobs.  A  Yale  Divinity  School  professor  of 
theology  enumerates  these  six  functions: 

FUNCTIONS  OF  A  MINISTER  DUTIES 

PASTOR Sow  spiritual  well  being 

among  the  congregation. 

PREACHER Deliver  sermons  that  give 

guidance  in  the  relationship 
of  God  to  man. 

PRIEST Administer  sacraments  and 

perform  weddings  and  funerals. 

TEACHER Direct  church's  religious 

education  program. 

ADMINISTRATOR Responsible  for  church 

finances  and  physical  upkeep. 

ORGANIZER Provide  the  spark  for 

church  groups,  fund  drives 
and  special  events. 

A  group  of  Methodist  ministers  found  that  most  of  them 
used  more  than  15  hours  a  week  in  pastoral  visiting.  They  put 
about  the  same  amount  of  time  into  preparing  sermons,  con- 
ducting services,  attending  church  meetings  and  general  study. 
Church  business  required  from  five  to  14  hours  and  counselling 
five  hours  or  less. 

That's  how  a  minister  can  so  easily  put  in  a  ten-hour,  seven- 
day  week.  If  you  allow  him  eight  hours  of  sleep  at  night  with 
four  hours  in  which  to  eat,  bathe,  dress,  etc.,  he  has  used  up 
22  of  his  daily  24. 

He  then  has  two  hours  a  day  for  himself.  What  shall  he  do 
with  them?  Go  shopping  for  a  pair  of  shoes  he  needs?  Take 
his  son  to  the  dentist?  Volunteer  to  serve  on  a  civic  committee 
he  favors? 

How  about  the  man  himself?  Does  he  have  enough  time  to 
keep  abreast  of  current  events,  take  in  a  ball  game,  play  golf 
occasionally  or  give  proper  attention  to  a  reading  program? 

A  minister  is  only  human.  He  gets  tired  and  worn  out  just 
like  the  rest  of  us.  But  he's  more  likely  to  "run  his  battery  all 
the  way  down"  because  of  the  long  hours  we  require  from  him. 

He  needs  time  to  "regenerate"  himself— time  to  rest  his 
tired  body  and  unwind  his  busy  mind— time  to  partake  in 


private  devotions.  This  means  time  for  self-improving  study 
—time  for  a  quiet  moment  of  conversation  with  his  wife — 
time  to  romp  with  his  hop-scotch  girl  and  his  kite-flying  boy. 

All  of  these  refresh  him  physically,  mentally  and  spiritually. 
And  remember,  the  better  man  he  is,  the  better  minister  he 
can  be. 

Your  minister  didn't  dedicate  his  life  to  your  church  because 
it  was  going  to  be  an  easy  job.  But  to  do  what  he  must  as  well 
as  a  man  can  do,  he  needs  help  from  you,  as  a  lay  leader  or 
member  of  his  congregation. 

And  what  can  you  do? 

You  can  willingly  take  an  active  part  in  fund  raising  drives, 
visitation  and  evangelism,  recruiting  church  school  teachers  and 
other  acts  of  stewardship.  The  time  you  give  can  be  of  enormous 
assistance  to  your  minister  in  performing  his  functions  as  an 
administrator  and  organizer.  It's  up  to  you  to  see  that  there  is  a 
balance  between  the  time  you  ask  of  him  and  the  help  you 
give  to  him. 


A  GENERAL  COMPARISON  OF  WEEKLY  HOURS 

Minister  Layman 


Work 


Bodily  Maintenance 
(sleeping,  eating,  etc.) 


Remaining  (for  self-improvement, 
family,  household  tasks, 
leisure,  etc.) 


TOTAL 


70 


40 


70 


70 


28 


58 


168 


168 


JUL 


SINCE     1900 


Reprints  of  this  public  service  message  for  distribution  to 
your  Trustees  and  Board  members  are  available  on  request. 


MINISTERS    LIFE  and  casualty  union 

3100  west  lake  street,  minneapolis  16,  minnesota 
A  Mutual  Insurance  Company 
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►p    Personal  Testimony 


My 

Return 

to 

Religion 

By  FLOYD  B.  ODLUM 


A  Methodist  layman  and  one  of  America's  best-kjiown  business  executives, 
the  author  is  board  chairman  of  Atlas  Corporation.  He  and  his  wife, 
the  famous  Jacqueline  Cochran,  live  at  Indio,  California. 


I 


T  IS  usually  expected  that  a  child 
reared  in  a  Methodist  parsonage  will 
become  a  pillar  of  faith  without 
much  effort.  Perhaps  I'm  not  typical, 
but  with  that  inheritance  I  turned  out 
just  the  opposite.  I  was  a  doubter 
from  the  start. 

I  memorized  the  prayers  and  the 
Psalms  and  hymns,  but  it  was  a 
mechanical  process — one  of  the  things 
I  did  because  it  was  expected  of  me 
as  the  preacher's  son.  When  I  com- 
pared the  moaning  of  the  churchly 
faithful  with  the  apparent  happiness 
of  the  drugstore-corner  gang,  the  sin- 
ners seemed  to  have  the  best  of  it. 

Blessed  is  the  person  to  whom  faith 
comes  early  and  endures  vigorously. 
My  wife,  Jacqueline  Cochran,  is  like 
that — a  shining  example  of  unwaver- 
ing faith  in  God's  divinity  and  man's 
immortality.  "Sustained  and  soothed 
by  an  unfaltering  trust,"  she  has 
lived  a  remarkably  adventurous  life 
as  an  aviatrix,  sure  of  herself  and  her 


beliefs.  Of  course,  a  man  ought  not 
to  envy  the  faith  of  his  own  wife — 
and  I  don't,  really.  But  I  confess  feel- 
ing twinges  when  I  consider  the  ease 
with  which  Jackie  has  achieved  her 
religious  confidence. 

Looking  back  now  to  my  Michigan 
parsonage  upbringing,  I  recognize 
the  obstacle  which  blocked  my  road 
to  faith  in  God:  I  thought  it  essential 
to  accept  everything  the  Bible  said 
literally.  This  I  couldn't  do.  How  can 
you  harmonize  the  image  of  the 
New  Testament  God  of  goodness 
and  love  with  the  Old  Testament's 
Jehovah — jealous,  revengeful,  full  of 
wrath  ? 

And  when  I  read  about  the  iniqui- 
ties and  harshness  of  some  of  the 
ancients,  I  felt  the  Creator  shouldn't 
have  rested  on  that  seventh  day;  his 
task  wasn't  done.  He  had  placed 
mortals  on  earth  without  instilling 
in  them  principles  of  purity  and 
peace.  Jonah's  sojourn    in    the    belly 


of  the  whale  was  to  me  just  another 
fish  story,  and  as  for  Adam  and  Eve, 
it  seemed  ridiculous  that  such  a 
wonderful  creature  as  woman  should 
have  a  rib  for  her  ancestor. 

I  rebelled  at  having  to  read  aloud 
the  long  and  meaningless  chapters  ol 
biblical  "begats"  and  other  passages 
I  didn't  understand;  I  resulted  the 
monotony  of  sermons;  and  I  hated 
my  father's  stern  rules  against  whis- 
tling, playing  hall,  and  being  my 
happy  self  on  Sundays. 

At  the  first  opportunity,  when  I  left 
home  for  school  at  IS,  I  cut  myseli 
off  from  the  atmosphere  ol  parsonage 
and  church.  For  years  I  never  at- 
tended a  worship  service.  For  a  time 
I  thought  myseli'  an  atheist,  though 
now  I  know  I  never  qualified  lor  that 
distinction.  But  an  agnostic  I  was: 
1  just  didn't  know. 

Some  experiences  of  those  college 
years  in  Colorado  surprised  me.  I'm 
one  thing,  I  found  that  main   "I   m\ 
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classmates,  although  away  trom  home 
for  the  first  time  just  like  me,  still 
retained  their  religious  faith.  In 
classes  I  learned,  possibly  without 
appreciating  its  significance,  that  al- 
most all  mankind  is  religious  and  has 
been  in  one  form  or  another  ever 
since  given  the  power  of  contempla- 
tion. 1  learned  that  Christianity  alone 
enfolds  almost  one  third  of  the  earth's 
enormous  population. 

I  learned  that  England's  Magna 
Carta,  France's  Declaration  of  the 
Rights  of  Man  and  of  the  Citizen, 
and  America's  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence all  acknowledge  the  su- 
premacy of  God;  that  sessions  of  our 
Congress  are  opened  with  prayer; 
that  our  coinage  declares,  "In  God 
We  Trust";  and  that  our  cities  and 
villages  are  studded  with  the  spires 
and  steeples  of  places  of  worship.  I 
knew  that  in  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  assemhlages  of  many  kinds  mil- 
lions of  people  every  day  give  thanks 
to  God  and  ask  for  divine  guidance. 

Prohably  I  even  asked  myself  why 
so  many  people  could  he  wrong  and 
only  a  few  like  myself  were  right. 
Perhaps  it  was  a  collegiate  kind  of 
ego  that  made  me  scorn  traditional 
beliefs.  I  don't  know.  But  I  remained 
cynical,  demanding  proof. 

It  was  no  Damascus-road  experi- 
ence like  St.  Paul's  which  changed 
my  attitude.  It  wasn't  even  a  change 
I  recognized  until  it  was  well  under 
way.  With  age,  I  guess,  comes  better 
understanding,  but  the  groundwork 
was  laid  in  college  at  the  very  time 
when  I  thought  I  was  moving  farther 
away  from  trust  in  God. 


M 


.Y  COLLEGE  training  con- 
vinced me  that  the  only  sound  ap- 
proach to  truth  is  through  the 
scientific  method.  Over  the  years  of 
my  career  in  manufacturing  and 
industry  and  through  many  associa- 
tions with  medical  research  groups, 
I  have  come  to  respect  even  more 
i  he  men  who  explore  our  universe. 
But  in  my  youthful  enthusiasm 
lor  rationalism,  I  crowned  the 
scientist  with  laurels  he  didn't  de- 
serve. He  is  not  a   magician. 

Usually  unconcerned  with  public 
ai  tent  ion.  he  works  in  some  special- 
ized held,  earnestly  seeking  to  dis- 
cover previously  unknown  bits  of 
truth  about  the  physical  world.  His 
study  is  centered  in  material  things; 


and  because  of  this  emphasis  on 
materialism,  science  and  religion  are 
supposed  by  many  to  be  in  conflict. 
Yet  as  science  surges  forward,  re- 
ligion, too,  climbs  to  new  levels.  Our 
increasing  knowledge  of  the  universe 
gives  us  greater  insight  into  the 
divine  plan  behind  it.  The  conflict  is 
not  so  real  as  many  assume. 

I  am  not  a  scientist,  but  I  have  close 
friends  who  are,  and  I  am  exposed  to 
their  views.  I  have  browsed  occasion- 
ally along  the  edges  of  scientific  fields 
— just  a  little.  Each  time  my  mind 
has  been  opened  to  greater  under- 
standing, my  thinking  altered  or 
tempered. 

I  find  that  this  mental  shaping 
which  I  have  undergone  in  the  past 
40  years  has  brought  me  back  very 
near  the  beliefs  which  my  parents 
held  on  the  divine  order  of  things 
and  the  immortality  of  that  elusive 
nonphysical  side  of  man,  variously 
called  spirit,  soul,  mind.  Paradoxical 
as  it  sounds,  I  am  a  man  who  was 
driven  away  from  religion  in  his 
youth  by  the  Bible  and  brought  back 
to  it  in  his  maturity  by  science.  Let 
me  elaborate. 

Whether  I  consider  the  universe 
that  stretches  endlessly  in  every  direc- 
tion or  the  minute  infinity  of  the 
atom,  I  am  struck  with  awe  and 
wonder.  Astronomers  and  the  atomic 
physicists  tell  us  that  our  universe 
was  born  several  billion  years  ago, 
and  that  ever  since  it  has  been  wear- 
ing out — imperceptibly,  of  course,  but 
very  certainly  running  down.  At  a 
time  which  is  so  far  in  the  future  as 
to  escape  our  limited  comprehension, 
all  inorganic  mass  will  reach  a  point 
of  inert  equilibrium;  all  energy  will 
be  dissipated;  all  will  be  total  obscu- 
rity and  absolute  cold. 

But  what  a  dramatic  and  creative 
act  it  was  when  this  universe  was 
set  in  motion!  And  in  its  regular 
movements,  surely  a  supreme  con- 
ductor must  be  directing  the  har- 
mony of  the  heavens. 

As  wonderful  as  is  the  universe 
of  stars  and  planets,  its  wonder  is 
paralleled  by  the  invisible  universe 
ol  the  atom.  Once  thought  to  be  the 
smallest  unit  of  nature,  the  atom 
now  has  been  split  and  its  subparticles 
discovered.  They  wheel  about  the 
nucleus  at  unimaginable  speeds,  al- 
ways with  an  orderliness  duplicating 
that  of  the  universe  in  its  immensity. 
In  neither  system — the  atom  nor  the 


cosmos — are  the  laws  of  inorganic 
matter  flouted.  I  sense  the  same  un- 
seen guidance  at  work. 

The  organic  world  is  even  more 
awe-inspiring  than  the  inorganic.  No 
one  knows  when  life  started  on  our 
earth.  But  it  seems  certain  that  evolu- 
tion began  almost  simultaneously. 
And  the  striking  thing  about  organic 
evolution  is  that  it  proceeds  with  in- 
creasing complexity  and  differentia- 
tion, always  trending  upward,  just 
the  opposite  of  the  inorganic  world's 
devolution  toward  equilibrium. 


SCIENTISTS  have  found  no  satis- 
factory bridge  between  living  and 
non-living  matter.  Life,  they  say,  can- 
not be  explained  by  mere  chance.  It 
had  a  start  of  its  own;  it  was  not  an 
offshoot  of  a  physical  atom.  Evolution 
has  produced  myriad  strains  of  life. 
Many  failed,  and  most  of  the  others 
have  adapted  themselves  to  their  en- 
vironment so  completely  that  today 
they  are  only  living  memories  of  a 
vanished  past.  As  one  great  naturalist 
put  it,  "The  masterpieces  of  adapta- 
tion are  only  the  leftovers  of  evolu- 
tion." 

One  species — man — has  never  spe- 
cialized into  a  blind  evolutionary  al- 
ley. Man  continues  to  progress. 
Blessed  with  the  power  of  speech  and 
the  ability  to  contemplate,  he  has 
developed  both  self-consciousness  and 
conscience  along  with  his  abstract 
thinking.  He  alone  can  look  inward 
on  himself  and  backward  through 
time  at  himself  and  understand  his 
place  in  evolution. 

The  body  of  modern  man  is  little, 
if  any,  better  than  that  of  his  ancient 
ancestors.  But  the  mind  of  man  has 
ascended  with  an  accelerating  rush, 
promising  even  more  tremendous 
capacities  for  the  future.  This  rise 
from  instinct  to  consciousness  to 
contemplation  and  from  there  to  the 
arts,  the  sciences,  and  20th-century 
technology  has  been  a  terrific  surge. 
It  seems  only  well  on  its  way. 

But  to  credit  man  with  intellect 
alone  is  not  enough.  He  has  yet  an- 
other side.  Given  the  power  to  delib- 
erate, along  with  the  liberty  to  choose 
between  good  and  bad  and  to  shape 
his  own  destiny,  he  turned  even  in 
his  early  days  toward  spiritual  con- 
siderations. And  when  he  did,  human 
dignity  arrived. 

Even  in  my  years  of  blackest  un- 
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9  Scientists  Look  to  Religion 


The  man  who  regards  his  own  life 

and    that    of    his    fellow    creatures    as 

meaningless  is  not  merely  unfortunate 

but  almost  disqualified  for  life.* 

— Albert  Einstein,  Theoretical  Physicist 


There  can  be  no  conflict  between 
science  and  religion.  Science  is  a 
reliable  method  of  finding  truth. 
Religion  is  the  search  for  a  satisfy- 
ing  way  of  life.  Science  is  growing 
— yet  a  world  that  has  science 
needs,  as  never  before,  the  inspira- 
tion that  religion  has  to  offer. 

— Arthur  H.  Compton,  Physicist 


I  do  not  know  what  I  may  appear  to 
the  world;  but  to  myself  I  seem  to 
have  been  only  like  a  boy  playing  on 
the  seashore,  and  diverting  myself  in 
now  and  then  finding  a  smoother 
pebble  or  a  prettier  shell  than  ordi- 
nary, whilst  the  great  ocean  of  truth 
lay  all  undiscovered  before  me. 

— Sir  Isaac  Newton,  Mathematician 


Religion  and  natural  science  are 
fighting  a  joint  battle  in  nn 
incessant,  never-relaxing  crusade 
against  skepticism,  against  dogma- 
tism, and  against  superstition:  and 
the  rallying  cry  in  this  crusade  has 
always  been,  and  always  trill  be, 
'On  to  God!"  * 

— Max   Planck,   Atomic    Physicist 


If  a  universe  could  create  itself,  then 
it  would  embody  the  powers  of  a 
creator  and  we  should  be  forced  to 
conclude  that  the  universe  itself  is  a 
God. 

— George   Davis,  Physicist 


Atheism  is  contrary  to  the  way 
the  scientist  thinks,  works,  and 
lives.  He  operates  on  the  basis  of 
the  principle  that  there  cannot  be 
a  machine  without  a  maker.  .  .  .  If 
chance  were  a  factor  .  .  .  someone 
must  have  loaded  the  dice.* 

— Andrew  Conway  Ivy,  Physiologist 


The  probability  of  life  originating 
from  ;i((i(l(n(  is  comparable  t<>  the 
probability  ol  ili<-  unabridged  diction- 
ary resulting  from  an  explosion  in  a 
printing  shop.4 

—Edwin  Conkxin,  Biologist 


I  give  myself  over  tit  my  rapture. 
The  die  is  cast.  Nothing  I  hare  ever 
fell  before  is  like  this.  I  tremble. 
my  blood  leaps.  (,nd  has  waited 
6,000  years  for  a  looker-on  to  his 
work.  His  wisdom  is  infinite,  that 
of  which  we  are  ignorant  is  con- 
tained in  him,  as  well  as  the  little 
that  we  I,  nun  . 

— Johannes  Kepler,   Astronomer 


A  deeper  and  firmer  belief  in  God 
can  be  the  only  result  of  a  betier  in- 
sight into  truth.* 

— Albert  McC.  Winchester,  Biologist 

/,',  print*  d   by   peri 
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belief,  I  could  not  deny  that  a  care- 
ful study  of  the  mind  of  man  leads 
inevitably  to  the  idea  of  a  Supreme 
Mind,  a  Supreme  Spirituality — what 
we  call  God.  Now  I  find  it  idle  to 
try  to  explain  the  mind  of  man  with- 
out the  idea  of  a  transcendent  extra- 
earthly  force.  To  consider  man  just 
a  particle  of  living  matter  only  slight- 
ly different  from  his  fellow  animals 
blots  out  his  moral  side  and  negates 
any  meaning  for  individual  life. 

If  modern  science  has  committed 
any  sin  against  religion,  it  has  been 
only  one  small  sin  of  omission.  While 
trying  to  discover  the  secrets  of  our 
planet  and  the  space  beyond,  it  has 
neglected  to  study  the  mind  of  man 
itself.  Hypnosis  and  psychiatry  are 
examples  of  recent  attempts  along 
these  lines.  Psychosomatic  medicine, 
recognizing  that  the  mind,  not  bac- 
teria, may  cause  some  bodily  ail- 
ments, seems  to  be  coming  into  its 
own. 

My  friend,  Dr.  J.  B.  Rhine,  has 
pioneered  at  Duke  University  in  the 
study  of  extrasensory  perception,  a 
field  which  many  still  equate  with 
witchcraft.  I  wish  more  schools  of 
higher  education  were  working  in 
this  field.  It  has  been  proven,  to  my 


satisfaction  at  least,  that  the  mind  has 
far  greater  capacities  than  any  of  us 
regularly  exercise. 

The  scientists  who  study  this  non- 
physical  side  of  man  have  given  me 
belief  in  the  essentials  held  by  my 
parents:  in  the  divineness  of  things 
and  in  immortality  of  the  mind.  Of 
course,  I  am  not  alone  in  this  belief. 
The  famed  psychiatrist.  Dr.  Karl 
Menninger,  in  his  book,  The  Hitman 
Mind,  has  an  imaginary  talk  with  a 
member  of  the  Gospel.  In  it,  Dr. 
Menninger  says,  "You  may  retain 
steadfastly  your  faith  that  there  ts 
something  divine  about  the  human 
being  and  that  his  faith  in  God  is 
an  essential  part  of  him." 

Dr.  Wernher  von  Braun,  America's 
top  man  in  missiles  and  rocketry,  has 
said,  "Anything  science  has  taughl 
me — and  continues  to  teach  me — 
strengthens  my  belief  in  the  conti- 
nuity of  our  spiritual  existence  after 
death."  * 

Scientists  like  these  carry  weight 
with  me.  After  a  half  century  with- 
out reading  the  Bible,  I  have  returned 
again  to  the  opening  chapters  of 
Genesis.  The  rib,  the  whale,  and 
the  ark  are  still  fable,  folklore,  and 
fancy  to  me.  It  is  evident  the  author 


wrote  from  limited  points  of  refer- 
ence. Probably  he  was  a  keeper  of 
flocks;  certainly  he  was  no  geologist, 
physicist,  or  astronomer.  But  willing- 
ly I  give  him  credit:  he  had  visum 
and  intuition  when  he  discerned  that 
man,  though  formed  of  material  sub- 
stances, had  breathed  into  him  the 
divine  breath  oi  life.  And  God  made 
available  to  that  man  knowledge  and 
everlasting  life. 

Religion,  just  like  man  himself, 
has  evolved.  In  the  process,  it  has 
taken  many  forms.  The  2->rd  Psalm 
is  no  less  great  because  it  is  couched 
in  homely  terms  ol  sheep,  pasture, 
shepherd,  and  still  waters.  It  is  l.u 
easier  to  move  toward  summits  ol 
faith  anel  understanding  when  you 
deal  with  essentials  and  refuse  to  be 
distracted  in  debate  about  details. 

As  a  Christian  writer  expressed  it: 

"To   believe   in   God   is  to  desire-   his 

existence,  and  whai  is  more,  to  act 
.is  though  he  existed." 
I  used  to  try  to  act  as  though  God 

did  not  exist.  From  his  point  ol  view 
thai  behavior  must  have  lookeel  pret- 
ty sillv.  It  looks  that  way  to  me  now. 


For  a 
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People  Called  Methodists  /    Number  19  in  a  Series 


He  Coaches  the  Tigers 


L 


Diagraming  a  play:  To  the  fine  points  he  learned  from  such 
coaching  masters  as  Paul  "Bear"  Bryant,  Sid  Gilman,  and 
Earl  "Red"  Blai\,  Coach  Dietzel  adds  many  of  his  own. 


AST  OCTOBER  23,  the  morning  after  Florida 
turned  back  the  Tigers  of  Louisiana  State  University  by 
the  margin  of  13-10,  Coach  Paul  Dietzel  showed  up  as 
usual  to  usher  at  Reily  Memorial  University  Methodist 
Church  on  the  campus  at  Baton  Rouge.  The  mood  of 
the  congregation  was  decidedly  glum — until  the  Rev. 
W.  E.  Trice,  pastor,  rose  to  say: 

"My  text  this  morning  is:  What  you  should  do  when 
you  have  lost  by  a  little." 

After  that,  Paul  Dietzel — and  football-conscious  Baton 
Rouge — made  ready  to  face  another  week  in  the  tough 
Southeastern  Conference  where,  since  1955,  the  blond 
young  Ohioan  has  gained  a  reputation  as  one  of  the 
country's  most  resourceful  and  imaginative  coaches. 
When  he  took  over  six  years  ago,  the  football  fortunes 
of  the  once-proud  Tigers  had  sunk  to  what  rabid  fans 
considered  a  deplorable  low.  During  the  next  three  years, 
however,  things  happened.  The  Bengals  thundered  to  19 
consecutive  wins — and  the  1958  national  championship. 

Football  teams,  however,  are  built  up  only  to  be  torn 
down.  No  one  is  more  aware  of  this  ceaseless  process  than 
the  almost-boyish  mentor  who,  at  37,  looks  much  like 
one  of  his  own  linemen.  Fortunes  change  rapidly  in 
football.  At  present  Dietzel  is  rebuilding.  He  may  or  may 
not  win  another  national  championship  in  1961  or  any 
other  year.  If  he  does,  there  will  be  a  number  of  factors 
involved,  aside  from  athletic  material  available,  and  they 
lie  deep  within  the  personality  of  the  young  man  who 
gives  much  credit  to  the  fine  coaches  who  taught  him 
fundamentals:  Paul  "Bear"  Bryant,  Sid  Gilman,  and 
Ear 
line  coach  on  Blaik's  staff  at  Army. 

A  Methodist — and  methodical,  Dietzel  lives  by  sched- 
ule. He  coaches  by  schedule,  instilling  character,  tough- 
ness, and  skill  into  young  men  willing  to  pay  the  price  to 
excel  in  what  has  become  one  of  the  toughest  and  most 
complicated  think-games  devised  by  man.  Every  mem- 
ber of  the  team  and  coaching  staff  gets  a  copy  of  the 
Dietzel  schedule.  A  bold  X  marks  Sunday.  That  means 
Paul's  regular  attendance  at  the  campus  church  where 
he  is  a  member  of  the  official  board.  The  Dietzel  family 
includes  Paul's  wife,  Anne,  and  two  children,  Steve,  12, 
and  Kathy,  7.  Their  pastor  is  a  neighbor. 


'Red"  Blaik.  Dietzel  came  to  LSU  after  serving  as 


Sending  in  a  play:  "There's  no  room  in  our 

program  for  the  lackadaisical  student  or  the  lackadaisical 

athlete,"  he  tells  prospective  grid  stars. 
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Cheerleader  for  the  family:  Vlt  ,  Dietzel  adds 
her  enthusiastic  soprano  voict    a  the  thundering  immensity 
of  Tiger  Stadium  as  I. Si     5  a  quic\  opening 

play — but  daughter  Kathy  is  m  -.d! 


Gloom  under  the  glart   of  the  field  lights: 

Florida  wins,  13-10.  "I  cannot  recall  a  more 

heartbreaking  loss,"  Dietzel  said.  "But 

I  was  well  pleased  with  the  way  our  boys  did." 


Emergency:  A  Florida  half,  breaking  through  a  big  hole  in 
the  Tiger  line,  picf^s  up  seven  yards.  LSU  spotters  in  the 
pressbox  recommend  strategy  to  Dietzel  (below)  by  phone. 
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A  family  isn't  a  football 
team,  but  some  of  the  same 
principles  apply.  Practice 
makes  for  perfect  here,  tool 

For  12-year-old  Steve  it  is 

only  a  hop,  sfyp,  and  jump  from  piano 

to   his  grammar-school  grid  team. 


Anne  Dietzel  {second  from  right)  stayed  up  past  midnight 
at  last  night's  football  game,  but  she's  on  hand  as  usual 
this  Sunday  morning  to  sing  in  University  Church's  choir. 

O INCE  THERE  is  really  no  off  season  for  a  college  foot- 
hall  coach,  someone  must  take  care  of  the  home  front. 
This  job  falls  into  the  capable  hands  of  Mrs.  Anne  Dietzel, 
who  also  joins  her  husband  in  church  activities,  cheers  the 
Tigers,  calls  repairmen,  praises  and  consoles,  cares  for  their 
two  children — and  finds  time  to  be  an  excellent  golfer.  Big- 
time  coaching  leaves  little  time  for  anything  else.  Between 
seasons,  Dietzel  travels  the  state,  flushing  out  talent.  He's 
in  demand  as  a  speaker,  not  only  in  Louisiana,  but  in 
many  other  parts  of  the  nation.  But  in  season  and  out,  no 
matter  how  busy  he  may  be,  the  rigorous  schedule  is  cast 
aside  every  Sunday  for  family,  friends,  and  worship. 

Now,  the  crowd's  roar,  the  clashing  rivalry,  and 

the  shrill  of  a  referee's  whistle  are  forgotten  in  quiet 

worship  and  the  soft  music  of  the  offertory  hymn. 
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Kathy,  skipping  rope,  graces  the  front 
yard  of  the  Dietzel  home  at  Baton 
Rouge.  A  swimming  pool,  from  Tiger 
football    fans,    graces   the    bac\    yard. 


The  UN 
Is  Here 
to  Stay 


By  DAG  HAMMARSKJOLD 

Secretary-General  of  the  United  Nations 


Veteran  of  countless  crises,  the  UN's 

chief  executive  has  a  ready  wit  and  strong  will. 

A  bachelor,  he  is  a  Swedish  citizen* 


XZ/IGHT  years  ago  I  was  inducted  into  my  present 
office,  to  which  I  had  been  catapulted  without  previous 
soundings;  indeed,  without  any  prewarning.  I  felt  that 
it  was  my  duty  to  accept  it,  not  because  of  any  feeling 
of  confidence  in  my  personal  capacity  to  overcome  the 
difficulties  which  might  arise,  but  because,  under  the 
conditions  then  prevailing,  it  seemed  to  me  that  anyone 
to  whom  the  call  was  issued  was  duty  bound  to  respond. 
The  tumultuous  situation  that  faced  me  at  the  very 
outset  has  proved  not  to  be  unique.  Others  equally 
grave  have  arisen  several  times  in  the  past  few  years. 
I  was  reminded  of  this  the  other  day  as  I  read  a  book 
by  Arthur  Waley,  well  known  as  one  of  the  great 
interpreters  of  Chinese  thought  and  literature  and  as  one 
of  those  great  students  of  humane  letters  who  have  so 
splendidly  enriched  our  cultural  tradition.  In  the  book, 
Waley  quotes  what  an  early  Chinese  historian  had  to 
say  about  the  philosopher  Sung  Tzu  and  his  followers 
some  350  years  before  Christ.  To  one  who  works  in  the 
United  Nations,  the  quotation  strikes  a  familiar  note. 
It  is  this: 

Constantly  rebuffed  but  never  discouraged,  they 
went  round  from  state  to  state  helping  people  to 
settle  their  differences,  arguing  against  wanton  at- 
tack and  pleading  for  the  suppression  of  arms  that 
the  age  in  which  they  lived  might  be  saved  from  its 
state  of  continual  war.  To  this  end,  they  interviewed 

*  For  a  sketch  of  a  man  who  has  one  of  the  world's  toughest  jobs,    e> 
Peace  Is  His  Business,  December,   1957,   />"</<    -'< .     Eds 


princes  and  lectured  the  common  people,  nowhere 
meeting  with  any  great  success,  but  obstinately  per- 
sisting in  their  task,  till  kings  and  commoners  alike 
grew  weary  of  listening  to  them.  Yet  undeterred 
they  continued  to  force  themselves  on  people's  at 
tention. 

Is  this  a  description  of  a  quixotic  group,  whose  efforts 
are  doomed  to  failure?  The  wording,  with  its  tone  ol 
frustration,  may  lead  us  to  think  so.  However,  I  believe 
that  this  interpretation  would  be  wrong.  The  historian 
tells  us  about  a  group  engaged  in  a  struggle  he  considers 
very  much  worthwhile,  and  one  which  will  have  to 
go  on   until  success  is  achieved. 

The  hall-ironical,  hall  sad  note  which  he  strikes  in 
dicates  only  his  knowledge  ol  the  difficulties  which 
human  nature  puts  in  the  way  ol  such  work  lor  pi 
His  pessimism  is  tempered  by  the  mild  sense  ol  humor 
And  the  strong  sense  of  proportion  ol  a  man  seeing  his 
own  time  in  the  long  perspective  ol  history.  Today,  we 
can  learn  from  his  attitude,  both  in  our  efforts  to  movt 
toward  peace  and  in  our  work  for  universal  recognition 
of  human    rights. 

We  know  that  the  question  of  peace  and  the  question 
of  human  rights  are  closely  related.  Without  recognition 
of  human  rights,  we  shall  never  have  peace,  and  it  is 
only  within  the  framework  ol  peace  that  human  rights 
can   be   fully   developed. 

In  fact,  the  work  lor  peace  is  basically  a  work  Eoi  th< 
most  elementary  ol  human  rights:  the  right  ol  everyone 
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to  security  and  to  freedom  from  fear.  We,  therefore, 
recognize  it  as  one  of  the  first  duties  of  a  government 
to  take  measures  in  order  to  safeguard  for  its  citizens 
this  right.  But  we  also  recognize  it  as  an  obligation  for 
the  emerging  world  community  to  assist  governments 
in  safeguarding  this  elementary  human  right  without 
having  to  lock  themselves  behind  walls  of  armaments. 

The  dilemma  of  our  age,  with  its  infinite  possibilities 
of  self-destruction,  is  how  to  grow  out  of  the  world  of 
armaments  into  a  world  of  international  security,  based 
on  law.  We  are  only  now  at  the  very  beginning  of  such 
a  change.  The  natural  distrust  in  the  possibility  of  prog- 
ress is  nourished  by  unavoidable  setbacks,  and  when 
distrust  is  thus  strengthened,  this  in  turn  increases  our 
difficulties. 

The  effort  may  seem  hopeless.  Certainly  it  will  prove 
hopeless  unless  peoples  and  governments  alike  are  willing 
to  take  some  immediate  risks  in  order  to  have  a  better 
chance  of  avoiding  the  final  disaster  threatening  us 
if  we  do  not  manage  to  turn  the  course  of  developments 
in  a  new  direction. 

The  United  Nations  finds  itself  in  a  difficult  stage 
of  its  development.  It  is  still  too  weak  to  provide  the 
security  desired  by  all,  yet  it  is  strong  enough  and  alive 
enough  to  point  out  effectively  the  direction  in  which 
the  solution  must  be  sought.  In  its  present  phase,  the 
organization  may  look  to  many  like  a  preacher  who  can- 
not impose  the  law  he  states  or  realize  the  Gospel  he 
interprets.  It  is  understandable  if  those  who  have  this 
impression  turn  away  in  distrust  or  with  cynical  criti- 
cism, forgetting  that  setbacks  in  efforts  to  implement  an 
ideal  do  not  prove  that  the  ideal  is  wrong,  and  over- 
looking, also,  that  at  the  beginning  of  great  changes  in 
human  society  there  must  always  be  a  stage  of  such 
frailty  or  seeming  inconsistency. 

It  is  easy  to  say  that  it  is  pointless  to  state  the  law  if  it 
cannot  be  enforced.  However,  to  do  so  is  to  forget  that 
if  the  law  is  the  inescapable  law  of  the  future,  it  would 
be  treason  to  the  future  not  to  state  the  law  simply 
because  of  the  difficulties  of  the  present.  Indeed,  how 
could  it  ever  become  a  living  reality  if  those  who  are 
responsible  for  its  development  were  to  succumb  to  the 
immediate  difficulties  arising  when  it  is  still  a  revolu- 
tionary element  in  the  life  of  society? 

The  United  Nations  is  something  definite  also  in  the 
sense  that  the  concepts  and  ideals  it  represents,  like 
the  needs  it  tries  to  meet,  will  remain  an  ineluctable  ele- 
ment of  the  world  picture.  That  does  not  mean,  how- 
ever, that  the  present  embodiment  of  the  groping  efforts 
of  mankind  toward  an  organized  world  community 
represents  a  definite  shape  for  all  time.  The  United 
Nations  is,  and  should  be,  a  living,  evolving,  experi- 
mental institution.  If  it  should  ever  cease  to  be  so,  it 
should  be  swept  aside  for  a  new  approach. 

The  growth  of  social  institutions  is  a  phase  during 
which,  step  by  step,  the  form  which  adequately  meets  the 
need  is  shaped  through  selection  or  out  of  experience. 
Thus,  an  effort  that  has  not  yielded  all  the  results  hoped 

The  Secretary-General's  successful  defiance 

of  Khrushchev's  efforts  to  force  his  ouster  and  halt  UN 

Congo  operations  strengthened  his  leadership. 


for  has  not  failed  if  it  has  provided  positive  experience 
on  which  a  new  approach  can  be  based.  An  attempt 
which  has  proved  the  possibility  of  progress  has  served 
the  cause  of  progress,  even  if  it  has  had  to  be  renewed 
again  and  again,  and  in  new  forms  or  settings  in  order 
to  yield  full  success. 

When  we  look  back  at  the  experiences  in  the  United 
Nations  over  the  past  few  years,  we  may  differ  among 
ourselves  as  to  the  wisdom  of  this  or  that  particular  stand, 
and  we  may  have  doubts  about  the  end  result  of  this 
or  that  step.  But  I  think  we  can't  dispute  the  value  and 
historical  importance  of  certain  developments. 

First  of  all,  it  proved  possible  in  an  emergency  to 
create  for  the  first  time  a  truly  international  force.  This 
force,  although  modest  in  size  and,  for  constitutional 
reasons,  also  modest  in  aim,  broke  new  ground  which 
inevitably  will  count  in  future  efforts  to  preserve  peace 
and  promote  justice. 

Lasting  peace  is  not  possible  without  recognition  of 
fundamental  human  rights,  and  those  human  rights 
cannot  reach  their  full  development  unless  there  is 
peace.  The  United  Nations  cannot  lay  down  the  laws 
for  life  within  any  national  community.  Those  laws  have 
to  be  established  in  accordance  with  the  will  of  the 
people  as  expressed  in  the  forms  indicated  by  their 
chosen  constitution.  But  just  as  the  United  Nations  can 
promote  peace,  so  it  can,  in  joint  deliberations,  define 
the  goals  of  human  rights  which  should  be  the  laws 
of  the  future  in  each  nation.  Whatever  the  distance  be- 


Hcrblock   in   the    Washington   Post 

'Listen — when  I  get  through  with  it, 
it  won't  be  worth  belonging  to.' 
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tween  these  goals  and  the  everyday  reality  we  meet  all 
around  the  world,  it  is  not  vain  thus  to  set  the  targets 
as  they  present  themselves  to  the  most  mature  political 
thinking  of  our  age. 

The  Universal  Declaration  of  Human  Rights,  adopted 
by  the  General  Assembly  13  years  ago,  is  not,  of  course, 
a  treaty.  It  has  in  itself  no  force  of  law;  but  as  "a  common 
standard  of  achievement  for  all  peoples  and  all  nations," 
it  crystallizes  the  political  thought  of  our  times  on  these 
matters  in  a  way  influencing  the  thinking  of  legislators 
all  over  the  world.  The  relationship  of  man  to  society 
is  a  relationship  for  which  every  generation  must  seek 
to  find  a  proper  form.  In  a  world  where  the  memory  is 
fresh  of  some  of  the  worst  infringements  on  human  rights 
ever  experienced,  the  declaration  should  be  our  guide. 

The  United  Nations  has  for  years  struggled  with  the 
problem  of  how  to  translate  the  Declaration  of  Human 
Rights  into  the  text  of  an  international  convention  or 
conventions.  It  is  not  surprising  that  in  a  world  with  very 
different  cultural  traditions,  and  among  countries  show- 
ing very  different  degrees  of  advancement  of  social  in- 
stitutions, such  a  translation  has  proved  difficult.  But  the 
failure  so  far  to  reach  agreement  over  the  whole  field 
should  not  lead  us  to  believe  that  the  work  to  realize 
fundamental  human  rights  has  come  to  a  standstill. 

The  work  for  peace  must  be  animated  by  tolerance, 
and  the  work  for  human  rights  by  respect  for  the  individ- 
ual. A  student  of  the  growth  of  human  rights  through 
the  ages  will  recognize  its  close  relationship  to  the 
development  of  tolerance  inspired  by  ethical  concepts 
of  religious  origin.  Attempts  are  made  to  link  the  devel- 
opment of  human  rights  exclusively  to  the  ideas  which 
broke  through  to  predominance  in  the  age  of  enlighten- 
ment. However,  to  do  so  seems  to  me  to  be  overlooking 
the  historical  background  of  those  ideas.  It  means  cutting 
our  ties  to  a  source  of  strength  that  we  need  in  order  to 
carry  the  work  for  human  rights  to  fruition  and  to 
give  to  those  rights  their  fitting  spiritual  content. 

To  some,  the  word  "tolerance"  may  sound  strange  in 
a  time  of  cold  war  and  of  negotiations  from  positions  of 
strength;  it  may  have  an  overtone  of  meekness  or  ap- 
peasement. And  yet,  have  we  reason  to  believe  that 
what  was  true  in  the  past  is  no  longer  true?  It  is  not 
the  weak  but  the  strong  who  practice  tolerance,  and 
the  strong  do  not  weaken  their  position  in  showing 
tolerance.  On  the  contrary,  only  through  tolerance  can 
they  justify  their  strength  in  the  face  of  those  counter- 
acting forces  that  their  own  strength  sets  in  motion. 

I  am  sure  that  this  holds  true  of  all  those  in  the 
present  world  situation  who  may  be,  or  may  consider 
themselves  to  be,  strong — be  it  the  industrialized  West 
in  relation  to  the  underdeveloped  countries,  be  it  the 
powers  whose  military  resources  give  them  key  positions, 
or  be  it  those  who  have  achieved  a  state  of  democracy 
toward  which  others  still  are  groping. 

I  remember  in  this  context  words  from  another  trans- 
lation by  Arthur  Waley,  this  time  from  Tao  Te  Ching. 
Its  paradoxical  form  and  mystical  background  should 
not  lead  us  to  overlook  its  realism:  "Heaven  arms  with 
pity  those  whom  it  would  not  see  destroyed." 

Over  the  ages  and  over  the  continents  these  words 
join  with  those  of  the  psalmist:  "There  is  forgiveness 
with   Thee,   that   Thou   mayest   be    feared." 
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Pivotal  Issues 


BY  NO  MEANS  should  we  Christians  look  upon  the 
United  Nations  General  Assembly  as  a  sports  arena 
in  which  a  world  series  is  being  played  with  a  victory 
or  defeat  each  day  for  the  preferred  team.  In  the 
assembly,  as  in  a  church,  deep  concerns  are  held  by 
various  nations  and  come  to  the  surface  in  debates  and 
resolutions.  Rarely  are  problems  completely  solved, 
but  progress  may  be  expected.  In  the  current  Sixteenth 
General  Assembly,  alert  churchmen  will  be  interested 
in  the  following  basic  areas  of  debate  and  action: 

Membership  of  the  UN.  All  of  us  rejoice 
that  the  membership  of  the  UN  has 
doubled,  but  the  people  in  East  and  West  Germany, 
North  and  South  Korea,  the  People's  Republic  of 
China,  and  certain  territories  in  Africa  are  not  repre- 
sented. Of  special  significance  is  the  absence  of  repre- 
sentation for  the  600  million  people  on  the  China 
mainland. 

Disarmament.  Assemblies  repeatedly  have 
passed  resolutions  concerning  disarmament. 
This  is  a  very  important,  although  unsolved,  issue.  The 
big  powers  always  express  a  desire  to  disarm,  but  do 
not  agree  on  plans.  The  small  neutral  nations  feel  very 
insecure  in  a  world  of  atomic  weapons  and  cold-war 
tensions.  Surely  Christians  should  hope  and  pray  for 
progress  in  disarmament. 

World  economic  development.  An  African 
delegate  once  remarked,  "The  (old  Wai 
kills  us  twice:  once  when  it  deprives  us  of  economic 
help,  and  once  when  the  fall-out  descends  upon  our 
soil."  The  Fifteenth  General  Assembly  decided  tint  ,i 
UN  capital  development  fund  should  be  established 
and  arranged  for  a  committee  to  submit  legislation  to 
the  current  assembly.  For  many  years  the  developing 
nations,  which  prefer  that  aid  to  them  come  through 
the  UN,  have  been  pressing  for  such  a  fund. 

Political  freedom  and  human  rights.  While 
about  a  billion  persons  m  JO  countries  line 
achieved  independence  since  the  birth  of  the  UN,  there 
are  still  gross  violations  of  human  rights  in  Angola, 
Mozambique,  South- West  Africa,  and  the  Union  of 
South  Africa.  In  the  assembly,  speeches  .\m.\  resolutions 
will  surely  reflect  the  rising  indignation  of  all  conn 
ncnts  concerning   these   violations. 
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Horace,  a  wonderfully  practical  man,  never  had  seen  his 


Great 


By  DAVID  GRAYSON 


"7  am  made  immortal  by  apprehend- 
ing my  possession  of  incorruptible 
goods." 


I 


HAVE  JUST  had  one  of  the 

pleasant  experiences  of  life.  From 
time  to  time,  these  brisk  winter  days, 
I  like  to  walk  across  the  fields  to 
Horace's  farm.  I  take  a  new  way 
each  time  and  make  nothing  of  the 
snow  in  the  fields  or  the  drifts  along 
the  fences.  .  .  . 

"Why,"  asks  Harriet,  "do  you  in- 
sist on  struggling  through  the  snow 
when  there's  a  good  beaten  road 
around?" 

"Harriet,"  I  say,  "why  should  any 
one  take  a  beaten  road  when  there 
are  new  and  adventurous  ways  to 
travel  ? " 

When  I  cross  the  fields  I  never 
know  at  what  moment  I  may  come 
upon  some  strange  or  surprising  ex- 
perience, what  new  sights  I  may  see, 
what  new  sounds  I  may  hear;  and  I 
have  the  further  great  advantage  of 
appearing  unexpectedly  at  Horace's 
farm.  Sometimes  I  enter  by  the  cow 
lane,  sometimes  by  way  of  the  old 
road  through  the  wood  lot;  or  I 
let  Horace  discover  me  leaning  with 
iolded   arms   upon   his  cattle  fence. 

I  have  come  to  love  doing  this,  for 
unexpectedness  in  visitors,  as  in  re- 
ligion and  politics,  is  disturbing  to 
Horace.  As  sand  grits  in  oysters 
produce  pearls,  my  unexpected  ap- 
pearances have  more  than  once 
yielded  pearly  bits  of  native  humor. 

Ever  since  I  have  known  him, 
I  lorace  has  been  rather  high  and 
mighty  with  me;  but  I  know  he 
enjoys  my  visits,  for  I  give  him  al- 
ways, I  think,  a  pleasantly  renewed 
sense  of  his  own  superiority.  When 
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he  sees  me  his  eye  lights  up  with  the 
comfortable  knowledge  that  he  can 
plough  so  much  better  than  I  can, 
that  his  corn  grows  taller  than  mine, 
and  his  hens  lay  more  eggs.  He  is 
a  wonderfully  practical  man,  is 
Horace;  hardheaded,  they  call  it  here. 
And  he  never  feels  so  superior,  I 
think,  as  when  he  finds  me  some- 
times of  a  Sunday  or  an  evening 
walking  across  the  fields  where  my 
land  joins  his,  or  sitting  on  a  stone- 
fence,  or  lying  on  my  back  in  the 
pasture  under  a  certain  friendly 
thorn-apple  tree.  This  he  finds  it  dif- 
ficult to  understand,  and  thinks  it 
highly  undisciplined,  impractical,  rto 
doubt  reprehensible. 
One   incident  of  the  sort   I    shall 


never  forget.  It  was  on  a  June  day 
only  a  year  or  so  alter  1  came  here, 
and  before  Horace  knew  me  as  well 
as  he  does  now.  I  had  climbed  the 
hill  to  look  ofl  across  his  own  high- 
held  pasture,  where  the  white  daisies, 
the  purple  fleabane,  and  the  butter- 
cups made  a  wild  tangle  of  beauty 
among  the  tall  herd's-grass.  Light 
airs  moved  billowing  across  the  field. 
bobolinks  and  meadow  larks  were 
singing,  and  all  about  were  the  old 
fences,  each  with  its  wild  hedgerow 
of  chokecherry,  young  elms,  and 
black  raspberry  bushes.  Beyond. 
across  the  miles  and  miles  of  sunny 
green  countryside,  was  the  mysteri- 
ous blue  of  the  ever-changing  hills. 
It  was  a  spot  I  loved  then,  and  have- 
loved  more  deeply  every  year  since. 

Horace  found  me  sitting  on  the 
stone  fence  which  there  divides  our 
possessions.  I  think  he  had  been  ob- 
serving me  with  amusement  for  some- 
time before  I  saw  him,  for  when  I 
looked  around  his  face  wore  a  com- 
lortablv  superior,  half-disdainful 
smile.  He  said: 

"David,    what    ye    doin'    here?" 

"Harvesting  my  crops,"  1  said. 

He  looked  at  me  sharply  to  see 
if  I  was  joking,  but  I  was  perfectly 
sober. 

"Harvestin'  yer  crops?" 

"Yes,"  I  said,  the  fancy  growing 
suddenly  upon  me,  "and  just  now 
I've  been  taking  a  crop  from  the 
field  you  think  you  own." 
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I  waved  my  hand  to  indicate  his 
high-field    pasture. 

"Don't  I  own  it:" 

"No,  Horace,  I'm  sorry  to  say,  not 
all  ol  it.  To  be  frank  with  you.  siiui 
I  came  lure,  I've  quietly  acquired  an 
undivided  interest  in  that  land.  I  may 
as  well  tell  you  first  as  last.  I'm  like 
you,  Horace;  I'm  reaching  out  in  all 
directions." 

I  spoke  in  as  serious  a  voice  as  1 
could  command:  the  tone  I  use  when 
I  sell  potatoes.  Horace's  smile  wholly 
disappeared.  A  city  feller  like  me 
was  capable  of  anything! 

"How's  that :"  he  e  v  laimed  sharp- 


ly.  "What  do  you  mean?  That  field 
came  clown  to  me  from  my  grand- 
father Jamieson." 

I  continued  to  look  at  Horace 
with  great  calmness  and  gravity. 

"Judging  from  what  I  now  know 
of  your  title,  Horace,"  said  I,  "neither 
your  grandfather  Jamieson  nor  your 
father  ever  owned  all  of  that  field. 
And  I've  now  acquired  that  part  of 
it,  in  fee  simple,  that  neither  they 
nor  you  ever  really  had." 


A 


.T  THIS,  Horace  began  to  look 
seriously  worried.  The  idea  that  any 
one  could  get  away  from  him  any- 
thing that  he  possessed,  especially 
without  his  knowledge,  was  terrible 
to  him. 

"What  do  you  mean,  Mr.  Gray- 
son  r 

He  had  been  calling  me  "David," 
but  he  now  returned  sharply  to 
"Mister."  In  our  country  when  we 
"Mister"  a  friend  something  serious 
is  about  to  happen. 

I  continued  to  look  Horace  coldly 
and  severely  in  the  eye. 

"Yes,"  said  I,  "I've  acquired  a  share 
in  that  field  which  I  shall  not  soon 
surrender.  And  I  have  already  had 
two  or  three  crops  from  that  field." 

"Huh!"  said  Horace.  "I've  cut  the 
grass  and  I've  cut  the  rowen  every 
year  since  you  bin  here.  What's  more, 
I've  got  the  money  fer  it  in  the 
bank." 

"Nevertheless,  Horace,"  said  I, 
"I've  got  my  crops,  also,  from  that 
field,  and  a  steady  income,  too." 

"What  crops?" 

"Well,  I've  just  now  been  gather- 
ing in  one  of  them.  What  do  you 
think  of  the  value  of  the  fleabane, 
and  the  daisies,  and  the  yellow  five- 
finger  in  that  field?" 

"Huh!"  said  Horace. 

"Well,  I've  just  been  cropping 
them.  And  have  you  observed  the 
wind  in  the  grass — and  those 
shadows  along  the  southern  wall? 
Aren't  they  valuable?" 

"Huh!"  said  Horace. 

"I've  rarely  seen  anything  more 
beautiful,"  I  said,  "than  this  field  and 
the  view  across  it.  I'm  taking  that 
crop  now,  and  later  I  shall  gather  in 
the  rowen  of  goldenrod  and  aster, 
and  the  red  and  yellow  of  the  maple 
trees — and  store  it  all  away  in  my 
bank,  to  live  on  next  winter." 

It  was  some  time  before  either  of 


us  spoke.  Suddenly  he  broke  out  into 
a  big  laugh  and  clapped  his  knee 
with  his  hand  in  a  way  he  has. 

"Is  that  all?"  he  said. 

I  think  it  only  confirmed  him  in 
the  light  esteem  in  which  he  held 
me.  Though  I  showed  him  un- 
measured wealth  in  his  own  fields, 
ungathered  crops  of  new  enjoyment, 
he  was  unwilling  to  take  them,  and 
was  content  with  hay.  It  is  a  strange 
thing  to  me — and  a  sad  one — how 
many  of  our  farmers  (and,  be  it 
said  in  a  whisper,  other  people,  too) 
own  their  lands  without  ever  really 
possessing  them,  and  let  the  most 
precious  crops  of  the  good  earth  go 
to  waste. 

After  that,  for  a  long  time,  Horace 
loved  to  joke  with  me  about  my 
crops  and  his.  A  joke  with  Horace 
is  a  durable  possession. 

"S'pose  you  think  that's  your 
field,"  he'd  say. 

"The  best  part  of  it,"  I'd  return, 
"but  you  can  have  all  I've  taken, 
and  there'll  still  be  enough  for  both 
of  us." 

"You're  a  queer  one!"  he'd  say, 
and  then  sometimes  add,  dryly,  "but 
there's  one  crop  ye  don't  git,  David," 
and  he'd  tap  his  pocket  where  he 
carries  his  fat  pocketbook.  "And  as 
fer  feelin's,  it  can't  be  beat." 

So  many  people  have  the  curious 
idea  that  the  only  thing  the  world 
desires  enough  to  pay  its  hard  money 
for  is  that  which  can  be  seen  or 
eaten  or  worn.  But  there  never  was 
a  greater  mistake.  While  men  will 
haggle  to  the  penny  over  the  price 
of  hay,  or  fight  for  a  cent  more  to  the 
bushel  of  oats,  they  will  turn  out 
their  very  pockets  for  strange,  intan- 
gible joys,  hopes,  thoughts,  or  for  a 
moment  of  peace  in  a  feverish  world 
— the  unknown  great  possessions. 

So  it  was  that  one  day,  some 
months  afterward,  when  we  had  been 
thus  bantering  each  other  with  great 
good  humor,  I  said  to  him: 

"Horace,  how  much  did  you  get 
for  your  hay  this  year?" 

"Off  that  one  little  piece,"  he  re- 
plied, "I  figger  $52." 

"Well,  Horace,"  said  I,  "I  have 
beaten  you.  I  got  more  out  of  it  this 
year  than  you  did." 

"Oh,  I  know  what  you  mean " 

"No,  Horace,  you  don't.  This  time 
I  mean  just  what  you  do:  money, 
cash,  dollars." 

He  frowned.  "How's  that,  now?-' 


"Well,  I  wrote  a  little  piece  about 
your  field,  and  the  wind  in  the  grass, 
and  the  hedges  along  the  fences,  and 
the  weeds  among  the  timothy,  and 
the  fragrance  of  it  all  in  June,  and 

sold  it  last  week "  I  leaned  over 

toward  Horace  and  whispered  be- 
hind my  hand — in  just  the  way  he 
tells  me  the  price  he  gets  for  his  pigs. 

"What!"  he  exclaimed. 

Horace  had  long  known  that  I 
was  "a  kind  of  literary  feller,"  but 
his  face  now  was  a  study  of  astonish- 
ment. 

"What?" 

Horace  scratched  his  head,  as  he 
is  accustomed  to  do  when  puzzled, 
with  one  finger  just  under  the  rim 
of  his  hat. 

"Well,  I  vum!"  said  he. 

Here  I  have  been  wandering  all 
around  Horace's  barn — in  the  snow 
— getting  at  the  story  I  really  started 
to  tell,  which  probably  supports 
Horace's  conviction  that  I  am  an 
impractical  and  unsubstantial  person. 
If  I  had  the  true  business  spirit  I 
should  have  gone  by  the  beaten  road 
from  my  house  to  Horace's,  bor- 
rowed the  singletree  I  went  for,  and 
hurried  straight  home.  Life  is  so  short 
when  one  is  after  dollars! 

I  should  not  have  wallowed 
through  the  snow,  nor  stopped  at 
the  top  of  the  hill  to  look  for  a  mo- 
ment across  the  beautiful  wintry 
earth — gray  sky  and  bare  wild  trees 
and  frosted  farmsteads  with  homely 
smoke  rising  from  the  chimneys.  I 
should  merely  have  brought  home  a 
singletree — and  missed  the  glory  of 
life! 


A. 


.S  I  reflect  upon  it  now,  I  believe 
it  took  me  no  longer  to  go  by  the 
fields  than  by  the  road;  and  I've  got 
the  singletree  securely  with  me  as 
though  I  had  not  looked  upon  the 
beauty  of  the  eternal  hills,  nor  re- 
flected, as  I  tramped,  upon  the  strange 
ways  of  man. 

Oh,  my  friend,  is  it  the  settled  rule 
of  life  that  we  are  to  accept  nothing 
not  expensive?  It  is  not  so  settled 
for  me.  That  which  is  freest,  cheap- 
est, seems  somehow  more  valuable 
than  anything  I  pay  for;  that  which 
is  given  better  than  that  which  is 
bought;  that  which  passes  between 
you  and  me  in  the  glance  of  an  eye, 
a  touch  of  the  hand,  is  far  better  than 
any     amount    of    minted     money! 
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"Then,  looking  down,  I  saw  the  cause 

of  her  excitement — our  Steve 
sauntering  blithely  up  to  the  altar.  There, 
he  turned  around,  searched  the  faces  .  .  . 

and  finally  demanded,  in  a 
clear,  loud  voice:  'Where's  Mamma?'" 
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ULIAN,  a  widower  with  three 
small  children,  had  done  his  best  to 
warn  me  that  some  surprises — and 
probably  a  few  shocks — awaited  me 
when  I  moved  into  the  little  white 
cottage  in  our  small  Iowa  town.  But 
both  before  our  wedding  and  during 
our  honeymoon,  I  remained  serenely 
confident  that  I  could  cope  with 
whatever  I  might  face  as  mother  of 
three  lively,  growing  children. 


Already  I  knew  the  children  and 
had  grown  to  love  them.  My  years  of 
schoolteaching,  so  I  thought,  would 
give  me  a  head  start  on  solving  any 
normal  childhood  problem.  As  an 
extra  precaution,  I  had  read  Dr. 
Spock,  Art  Linkletter,  and  Jean  Kerr. 
So  even  though  their  father  kept 
referring  to  his  tots  as  Indians,  1 
secretly  thought  of  them  as  my 
angels.  Now.  after   two   years,   I'm 


re. iiK  to  admit  that  the  children  are 
adorable  bui  angels  they  arc  not! 
Courtship  should  have  given  me 
an  inkling,  for  it  isn't  every  girl 
whose  date  takes  her  to  a  drive-in 
movie  with  three  interested  children 
hanging  over  the  back  ol  tin  seat. 
As  .in  evening  wore  on.  it  would  get 
even  more  COZy,  with  the  three  join 
ing  us  in  the  front  se.u  -four-year- 

old    Steve     fast    asleep    in    nn      inns: 
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Connie,  eight,  also  asleep  with  her 
head  on  my  shoulder,  and  six-year- 
old  Cal  dozing  in  his  daddy's  lap. 
Under  these  conditions,  holding 
hands  wasn't  exactly  easy. 

I  didn't  mind  the  giggles  from 
the  back  seat,  or  the  crowding  in 
the  front,  but  I  was  disconcerted 
when  I  learned  Cal  was  keeping 
Mrs.  Bennett,  his  teacher,  and  his 
kindergarten  class  posted  on  the  prog- 
ress of  our  relationship  every  day 
during  show-and-tell  time.  "I  asked 
Margaret  to  marry  us  last  night," 
he  had  gleefully  told  his  small  class- 
mates one  day,  making  public  the 
fact  that  he  beat  his  father  to  the 
proposal. 
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ACK  from  our  honeymoon,  I  real- 
ized the  kids  were  having  difficulty 
getting  accustomed  to  me.  And  I 
had  the  feeling  that  they  were  getting 
a  diabolical  kick  out  of  my  stupid 
mistakes.  There  was  that  first  day 
when  I  dressed  Steve  and  sent  him 
out  to  play.  In  a  few  minutes,  I 
heard  the  two  older  ones  screaming 
with  laughter.  When  I  went  out  to 
see  what  they  were  finding  so  hilar- 
ious, they  told  me  I  had  dressed  my 
four-year-old  in  Cal's  swimming 
trunks  and  Connie's  panties  instead 
of  his  own  clothes. 

Before  my  marriage,  I  had  been 
sure  that  my  teaching  experience 
would  come  in  handy  once  in  a 
while.  If  asked,  I'd  thought,  I  might 
help  Connie  with  an  English  lesson 
or  assist  Cal  with  his  reading.  But 
I've  found  that  my  children  think 
I'm  no  more  than  half  as  smart  as 
their  teachers. 

I've  learned  that  people  in  the  first 
grade  know  more  than  anybody — 
except  people  in  the  third  grade. 
Four-year-olds  just  haven't  a  chance. 

Steve  asks  me  questions,  but  isn't 
always  satisfied  with  the  answers. 
"Do  trains  drown  when  they  are  in 
water?"  he  asks  while  I'm  reading 
the  paper  after  breakfast. 

"Uh  huh,"  I  grunt,  taking  another 
sip  of  my  coffee. 

"What?"  he  says. 

"Uh  huh,"  I  repeat,  my  eyes  on 
the  news. 

"Why  don't  you  speak  English 
like  I  do?"  he  demands  severely. 
"Yes  or  no,  do  trains  drown  when 
they're  in  water?" 

"Yes,"  I  say  as  I  shift  to  Steve 


Canyon.  My  son  goes  back  to  taking 
the  wheels  off  his  brother's  stage- 
coach. 

Actually,  he  considers  Cal  his  best 
source  of  information  because  Cal 
never  hesitates  with  his  answers. 
The  minute  he  pops,  "Why  do  cows 
come  in  different  colors?"  Cal  re- 
plies, "Because  God  wanted  us  to 
be  able  to  tell  them  apart."  Even 
"Why  do  pillows  have  middles?" 
and  "Why  is  black?"  don't  faze  Cal. 
They,  too,  are  quickly  answered. 

Almost  as  confusing  have  been  con- 
versations with  Connie.  One  day  I 
asked  her:  "Did  Mrs.  Martin  think 
you  and  Gene  did  well  on  your 
piano  duet?" 

"Yes.  She  said  we  are  to  play  it 
this  Sunday  at  the  recital." 

"Are  you  sure?"  I  questioned. 

"Yes,  we  do  pretty  well,  but  some- 
times he  plays  when  I  have  rests, 
and  sometimes  I  play  when  I  have 
rests.  I  don't  have  any  rests — except 
one  rest  in  the  right  hand  and  two  in 
the  left." 

Cal  breezed  in  from  first  grade 
one  day,  sauntered  past  me  without 
so  much  as  a  "Hi,  Mom,"  plopped 
himself  down  on  the  floor  behind 
the  dining-room  table,  and  emptied 
his  pockets.  My  heart  gave  a  thud 
as  I  saw  him  stacking  pennies,  nick- 
les,  and  dimes.  Finally  I  worked  up 
enough  courage  to  ask:  "Where  did 
you  get  the  money,  Cal?"  I  tried  to 
mask  my  curiosity. 

".  .  .  58,  59,  60,"  he  muttered  in  a 
businesslike  tone.  "Oh,  it  belongs 
to  Dickie  Allen  and  me.  We're  going 
to  split  it." 

"But  where  did  you  get  it?"  I 
persisted. 

That's  how  I  learned  about  the 
buckeye  industry.  It  seems  that  Cal 
and  his  friend  Dick  had  found  two 
buckeye  trees  and  were  selling  the 
dark,  glossy  nuts  for  a  penny  apiece. 
Cal  kept  the  money,  Dick  kept  the 
extra  buckeyes.  This  served  as  a 
check  on  each,  Cal  explained.  If  Cal 
spent  the  money,  Dick  got  all  those 
valuable  buckeyes.  The  business 
thrived  until  someone  else  found  the 
trees  and  confiscated  the  remaining 
buckeyes. 

With  the  money  he  had  earned, 
Cal  bought  colored  chalk — a  penny's 
worth  each  day — from  the  principal's 
office.  He  also  came  home  with  cap 
pistols,  play  money,  rockets,  rusty 
knives,  and  burst  balloons  as  his  "sal- 


ary" from  Dickie  Allen.  His  job: 
chasing  away  girls.  Cal  informed  me 
he  enjoyed  his  work  and  only  asked 
for  pay  when  he  felt  he  really  de- 
served it. 

Julian  had  come  up  from  New 
Orleans  to  go  into  the  real  estate 
business  with  his  father,  and  shortly 
after  he  had  settled  his  motherless 
family  into  the  little  bungalow  he 
took  over  direction  of  the  Methodist 
choir.  Every  church  woman  took  a 
special  interest  in  him  and  his  chil- 
dren, and  from  the  time  we  were  en- 
gaged all  these  maternal  eyes  were  on 
me.  But  the  women  were  kind,  giv- 
ing me  lots  of  advice  and  watching 
with  amused  tolerance  as  I  worked 
with    the   kids. 

I  sing  in  the  choir,  too,  and  we 
leave  Steve  in  the  nursery  during 
Sunday-morning  services.  Cal  and 
Connie  are  old  enough,  we  believe, 
to  sit  through  a  sermon. 

One  beautiful  Sunday  morning, 
with  the  sanctuary  bathed  in  the 
radiance  of  sunlight  streaming 
through  stained  glass  windows,  I 
listened  raptly  as  the  minister  wound 
up  his  sermon  and  sat  down. 

Suddenly,  little  Margaret  Lang,  sit- 
ting on  her  father's  lap,  let  out  a 
whoop.  How  timely,  I  thought. 
Then,  looking  down,  I  saw  the  cause 
of  her  excitement — our  Steve,  saun- 
tering blithely  up  to  the  altar.  There, 
he  turned  around,  searched  the  faces 
of  the  congregation,  and  finally  de- 
manded in  a  clear,  loud  voice: 
"Where's  Mamma?" 
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SAT  up  with  a  jerk.  All  eyes  in 
the  church  focused  on  me  and  my 
son. 

"Cal,  where's  Mamma?"  Steve  re- 
peated as  he  caught  sight  of  his 
brother  sitting  in  the  second  row. 
Cal  tried  to  catch  him,  but  he  pro- 
ceeded up  the  aisle,  searching  as  he 
went,  asking:  "Where's  Mamma?" 
Then  Vi  Augspurger  grabbed  his 
arm  and  pulled  him  into  the  pew 
beside  her.  When  he  looked  up  he 
saw  me  in  the  choir. 

"There's  Mamma,"  he  announced 
triumphantly,  "hi,  Mamma." 

I  smiled  weakly,  waved,  and  slid 
down  in  my  seat.  But  from  then  on 
the  women  of  the  church  have  ac- 
cepted me  as  a  mother,  not  just  a  sub- 
stitute. What's  more  important,  my 
three  children  have,  too. 
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The  college  football  team  faced  a  big  problem— until 


The  Day  Billy  Sunday  Kicked  Off 


B 


ILLY  SUNDAY  was  blasting  the 
devil  out  of  Galesburg,  111.  Every 
night,  in  the  twilight  haze  of  a  prairie 
fall,  crowds  poured  into  the  taber- 
nacle and  on  up  the  sawdust  trail. 
Special  "Billy  Sunday  Excursion" 
trains  jammed  the  little  Midwestern 
town.  Even  the  county  fair  brought 
only  half  as  many  visitors. 

Billy  was  in  there  pitching — this 
time  the  Gospel — and  working  as 
hard  for  the  Lord  as  he  once  had  for 
the  Chicago  White  Stockings.  And 
the  folks  who  came  out  of  curiosity 
stayed  to  pray  and  join  the  throng 
that  went  up  to  pledge  themselves  to 
the  Christian  way. 

Nearly  every  one  of  us  on  nearby 
Knox  College  campus  had  been  re- 
cruited for  some  chore  in  Billy's  "Bat- 
tle to  Save  Souls."  Billy's  effervescent 
choirmaster,  Freddie  Fischer,  had 
stirred  the  Knox  Glee  Club  into  his 
300-voice  choir,  and  the  usher  corps 
had  taken  over  100  upperclassmen. 

But  all  was  not  well  on  the  Knox 
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campus.  In  this  supercharged  atmos- 
phere of  dedication,  gate  receipts  at 
our  football  games  had  dropped  to 
zero.  There  was  serious  debate  about 
canceling  the  schedule  for  the  balance 
of  Billy's  stay. 

One  day,  after  Billy  had  given  a 
chapel  talk  to  the  student  body,  I 
fought  my  way  to  his  side  and  began 
outlining  our  dilemma.  Instantly  he 
was  all  ears;  right  there,  I  was  his 
boy.  "You  keep  on  with  your  games, 
Mac,"  he  said.  "We'll  figure  some- 
thing out.  Tell  your  team  to  come 
down  to  the  tabernacle  Friday  night." 

We  turned  out,  all  of  us,  that  Fri- 
day. The  tabernacle  was  jammed; 
those  fortunate  enough  to  have  seats 
were  right  on  the  edge  of  them.  Billy 
was  in  fine  form — he  took  us  down 
to  hell  and  then  up  to  heaven,  and 
we  came  back  to  Galesburg,  a-whoop- 
ing  and  a-hollering  as  though  we  had 
engineered  the  trip  ourselves. 

After  he'd  given  satan  his  due  (and 
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it  was  a  tough  night  for  the  old  boy), 
Billy  stood  to  start  his  final,  soul- 
clinching  prayer.  He  looked  up  at  the 
roof  of  the  tabernacle. 

"Now  God,"  he  said,  respectfully 
but  confidently,  "now  God,  I  want 
you  to  do  a  favor  for  some  young 
friends  of  mine.  Tomorrow  we  are 
going  to  have  a  football  game  here 
between  Knox  and  Monmouth.  The 
Knox  boys  say  they  need  a  full  house 
to  pay  expenses  and  id  pul  a  little 
extra  money  in  the  treasury.  Please, 


God,  give  them  .1  good  crowd  and 
make  sure  the)  hav<  -odd  weather 
and  put  on  a  good  show  lor  every- 
body. And,  God,  I'm  going  to  kick 
off.  Please  don't  let  me  stumble. 
Thank   you." 

Billy  repeated  his  announcement  at 
the  morning  meeting  next  day.  When 
the  service  was  over,  the  tabernacle 
crowd  headed  riglu  lor  the  football 
field,  taking  their  bag  lunches  with 
them.  We  had  to  open  extra  gates, 
put  on  more  ticket  takers,  and  hire 
a  dozen  small  boys  to  go  around  with 
water    buckets    and    dippers    so    the 


tabernacle  crowd  could  wash  down 
fried  chicken  and  apple  pic. 

Even  Freddie  Fischer  and  his 
trombonist  came  over.  Before  long, 
he  had  the  crowd  singing  hymns, 
college  songs,  anything  they  wanted 
— but  everybody  singing.  The  cheer- 
ing section  even  worked  up  a  couple- 
about  Billy  and  the  devil.  The  sun 
was  shining,  the  folks  were  happy 
...  it  was  a  wonderful  day. 

Then  Billy  appeared.  The  crowd 
went  wild.  Tossing  me  his  hat,  he 
strode  onto  the  field  and.  as  promised, 
gave  the  ball  a  good  boot.  Then 
"Fats"  Emery,  our  captain,  helped 
him  get  into  a  sweater  with 
a  big  "K."  on  it.  Right  thin,  ever) 
Knox  student  became  a  Billy  Sunday 
convert.  As  for  Billy,  he  loved  that 
sweater;  even  wore  it  at  meetings  in 
college  towns  years  alterward. 

For  us  at  Knox  the  whole  thing 
was  a  miracle — we  rocketed  from  the 
doldrums  to  our  most  successful 
season  in  years.  During  the  rest  ol 
Billy's  mission  in  Galesburg,  the  loot- 
ball  squad  had  .1  special  rooting  sec- 
tion right  up  front  in  the  tabernacle, 
and  Billy  announced  tin-  games  every 
week.  \V(  had  .1  fine  season— and 
Billy,  Cod  hit  ss  him.  did  too. 


M IDMONTI I  POWWOW 


Who  Should  Speak 
for  the  Church? 

"As  Methodists  we  have  an  obligation  to  affirm  onr  position  on 
social  and  economic  questions." — The  Social  Creed   (Section  I). 


Increasingly,  the  churches  of  America  are  speaking  out  on  social,  political, 
and  economic  issues.  Statements  by  church  agencies  and  leaders  on  such 
explosive  matters  as  federal  aid  to  schools,  race,  and  disarmament  are  re- 
ported almost  daily.  But  is  it  actually  the  voice  of  the  church  speaking? 
Critics  both  inside  and  outside  the  church  claim  official  pronouncements 
often  do  not  reflect  the  will  of  the  membership.  Some  controversial  declara- 
tions have  provoked  charges  of  "pacifism,"  and  even  "communism."  In  an 
effort  to  shed  light  on  an  area  of  growing  concern  to  churches,  three 
Methodist  leaders  (pictured  at  right)  recently  sat  down  with  Rep.  Walter  H. 
Judd  (R.-Minn.),  who  looks  at  the  problem  against  a  background  of  both 
church  and  government  service.  Here  is  the  text  of  the  discussion  they  had: 


J  udd:  During  my  18  years  in  Con- 
gress I've  been  troubled  at  times  by 
what  seems  to  be  a  growing  tendency 
for  officials  of  the  stronger  church 
bodies  to  make  statements  which, 
however  carefully  qualified,  give  the 
impression  that  they  are  speaking  for 
the  one,  two,  or  five  million  or  more 
members  of  their  particular  denomi- 
nations, and  that  these  members  all 
hold  essentially  the  same  opinion  on 
a  given  issue. 

For  example,  my  own  denomina- 
tion has  a  so-called  council  of  social 
action  set  up  to  study  social,  political, 
economic,  and  moral  issues.  They  are 
supposed  to  do  research  work  on 
these  issues,  present  facts,  and  give 
the  arguments  pro  and  con  to  help 
the  church  members  reach  decisions 
in   line  with  Christian  principles. 

It  is  regrettable,  in  my  opinion, 
that  the  22  persons  on  this  council 
are  all — or  almost  all — of  one  point 
ol  view.  They  generally  announce 
their  conclusions  as  if  they  were  the 
opinions  of  the  whole  denomination, 


rather  than  those  of  22  Congregation- 
alists.  Generally  they  aren't  those  of 
all — or  even  the  majority  of — Con- 
gregationalists. 

I  think  it  would  be  more  useful 
for  them  to  try  to  convert  Congre- 
gationalists  to  the  point  of  view  that 
their  studies  have  convinced  them  is 
correct  than  to  make  statements, 
send  telegrams,  or  try  to  get  Con- 
gressmen to  accept  their  position.  I 
think  also  that  these  statements  tend 
to  close — rather  than  open — the 
minds  of  many  of  the  people  in  the 
pews.  They  give  the  impression  that 
the  church  is  trying  to  bring  in  the 
kingdom  of  heaven  by  coercion  of 
government,  rather  than  by  conver- 
sion of  people. 

Now  this  doesn't  mean  that  the 
church  shouldn't  have  something  to 
say  about  government.  Government 
is  the  most  powerful  single  factor 
affecting  the  lives  of  most  of  our 
citizens  today.  It  reaches  into  our 
businesses,  our  schools,  our  pockets, 
our  homes;  it  takes  our  boys.  And 


whatever  affects  people  must  be  the 
concern  of  any  vital  religion. 

The  question  is  how  the  churches 
can  best  influence  government  to  act 
in  accordance  with  Christian  prin- 
ciples. Too  often  they  try  to  do  it 
not  by  challenging  Christians  to 
work  through  such  channels  as  civic 
groups,  political  parties,  and  elec- 
tion campaigns,  but  by  making  state- 
ments before  Congressional  com- 
mittees or  using  their  agencies  as 
pressure  groups.  They  try  to  induce 
officials  who  did  not  seek  office  for 
Christian  reasons  to  act  as  if  they  had. 

Of  course,  the  church  ought  to  try 
to  get  all  officeholders — along  with 
all  other  human  beings — to  become 
Christians,  but  a  far  more  impor- 
tant task  is  to  try  to  get  Christians  to 
become  officeholders.  To  sum  this 
up,  I'm  opposed  to  direct  political 
action  by  the  Christian  church  or  its 
agencies,  but  I'm  for  direct  political 
action  by  the  Christian  members. 

Someone  has  said  that  the  primary 
role  of  the  church  in  politics  is  not 
to  try  to  speak  for  its  members  but 
to  speak  to  them.  The  real  work  of 
the  church  is  to  change  men  and 
women  so  that  they — individually 
and  through  their  organizations — 
mav  change  society,  including  gov- 
ernment. 

Moorehead:  Congressman,  I'm 
sure  we're  all  agreed  that  inspiring 
individuals  to  political  leadership 
and  Christian  witness  is  a  primary 
task  of  the  church.  However,  if  we 
were  under  the  domination  of  a  cruel 
tyranny  such  as  are  the  few  Chris- 
tians in  Red  China,  would  you  rec- 
ommend to  the  Christian  churches 
that  they  follow  this  procedure?  Or 
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Congressman  Judd  was  a  college  professor,  a  practicing  physician,  and  served 
10  years  as  a  medical  missionary  to  China  before  going  to   Washington  in   1943. 


would  you  say  that  the  church — as 
the  church — should  speak  out  against 
the  tyranny  of  the  state? 

Judd:  On  issues  so  clear  cut  that 
there's  practically  no  disagreement 
among  the  members,  I  think  the 
church  has  a  right  to  speak  for  them. 
Such  matters  as  freedom  and  slavery 
are  clearly  in  this  area. 

In  this  connection,  I've  often 
thought  about  the  fact  that  Jesus 
lived  in  a  time  when  slavery  existed. 
Although  not  as  thoroughly  con- 
trolled as  are  the  communist  coun- 
tries today,  his  own  country  was  sub- 
jugated and  his  people  were  not  free. 
Yet,  as  nearly  as  I  can  learn,  he  never 
organized  a  movement  or  made  any 
pronouncements    against    slavery. 

What  Jesus  did  was  to  reveal  to 
his  people  the  nature  of  God,  the 
goodness  of  God,  the  justice  of  God, 
and  the  sacredness  and  importance 
of  every  human  being  as  a  child  of 
God.  He  gave  man  a  new  concept 
of  his  own  worth.  And  when  he 
made  that  concept  clear,  it  became 
impossible  for  slavery  to  continue. 

Morgan:  It  seems  to  me  that  we 
must  recognize  the  clear-cut  right 
and  obligation  of  the  church  to 
speak.  Labor  unions,  John  Birch  so- 
cieties, Air  Force  manuals — they  all 
assume  the  right  to  speak  to  the 
church,  to  society,  and  to  govern- 
ment. I'm  not  willing  to  exclude  the 
church  as  a  group  of  people  having 
the  right  to  express  itself  in  this  free 
society,  even  though  this  invites  the 
possibility  that  it  will  express  itself 
foolishly.  The  only  body  which  ac- 
tually has  the  right  to  speak  as  the 


representative  of  The  Methochsi 
Church  is  the  General  Conference, 
delegates  to  which  are  voted  right 
up  from  the  local  churches.  By  the 
very  act  of  making  laws,  it  tells  the 
world  what  the  church  wants  to  say. 

Judd:  I  think  that's  the  right  an- 
swer. When  the  voice  of  the  church 
springs  from  a  democratic  process,  it 
can  speak  tor  the  members  with 
some  authority. 

Morgan:  The  General  Conference 
meets  only  once  every  four  years.  It 
has  delegated  responsibility  to  an- 
other group  of  laymen  and  minis- 
ters for  watching  several  issues.  The) 
often  make  statements — not  in  be 
half  of  The  Methodist  Church — but 
in  behalf  of  themselves  as  the  Board 
of   Christian    Social    Concerns. 

Judd:  What  I'm  saying  is:  I  don't 
think  such  statements  accomplish  the 
purpose  of  the  church,  unless  the 
pastors  have  been  able  to  influence 
the  members  to  the  point  where  they 
very  substantially  support  the  same 
position. 

Truax:  Congressman,  I  under- 
stand much  of  your  information 
comes  from  lobbies  and  pressure 
groups.  Do  you  rely  on  this  infor- 
mation to  some  extent2 

Judd:  Not  to  too  great  an  extent. 

Truax:  Now  what  you're  saving  is 
that  the  labor  unions  and  various 
professional  lobbying  groups  have 
the  right  to  come  in  and  present  in- 
formation, but  that  the  church  docs 
not    have  this  right. 

Judd:  I  never  said  you  didn't  have 
a  right.  But  there's  a  world  of  dif- 
ference between  labor  unions,  which 
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were  set  up  to  achieve  certain  polit- 
ical and  economic  purposes,  and  the 
churches,  which  generally  have  no 
way  of  knowing  exactly  what  their 
members  want.  Do  you  take  ballots 
from  all  your  members? 

Truax:  The  Methodist  Church  has 
a  Social  Creed  which  is  approved 
every  four  years  by  the  General 
Conference.  It's  the  foundation  of 
our  social  beliefs,  and  our  statements 
are  based  upon  interpretations  of  that 
creed.  We  have  delegated  the  power 
of  interpretation  of  it  to  the  duly 
elected  Board  of  Christian  Social 
Concerns.  Now  when  the  board 
speaks,  don't  you  think  it  should  be 
given  some  credit? 

Judd:  Well,  I'll  tell  you  this:  I 
haven't  seen  much  influence  on 
Capitol  Hill  by  church  organiza- 
tions, and  that's  partly  because  when 
they  make  statements  they  haven't 
always  done  their  homework  ade- 
quately. When  the  Farmers  Union, 
the  AFL-CIO,  or  the  Chamber  of 
Commerce  appears,  it  usually  knows 
every  detail  of  the  issues  and  every 
comma  in  the  bills.  But  on  more 
than  one  occasion,  members  of  the 
various  denominations  have  appeared 
before  committees,  and  when  it 
came  right  down  to  spelling  out  the 
issues,  they  couldn't  do  it.  Frankly, 
I've  been  embarrassed  that  repre- 
sentatives of  the  church — which  is 
my  own  most  intimate  concern  in 
life — sometimes  show  up  poorly  in 
comparison  with  secular  groups. 

It  is  the  special  work  of  the  min- 
ister to  teach  Christian  principles  to 
laymen;  it's  the  layman's  task  to 
teach  them  to  the  world. 
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.organ:  Let  me  give  you  one  ex- 
ample of  how  legislation  was  in- 
fluenced. I  think  it  was  in  1935  that 
the  first  major  study  of  the  Negro 
in  the  South  was  made  by  one  of 
our  woman's  organizations.  I  don't 
ask  you  to  believe  that  the  antilynch- 
ing  laws  were  a  direct  result  of  this, 
but  the  study  moved  right  up  to  the 
National  Council  of  Churches  and  a 
change  in  attitude  toward  lynching 
began  to  take  place.  This  is  an 
example  of  the  church  getting  good 
results  by  acting  as  a  pressure  group. 
Judd:  I  want  us  to  work  harder  at 
doing  exactly  what  your  women  did 
in  1935.  They  went  to  work,  studied 
the  issues,  and  Christians  began  com- 


ing out  of  the  churches  to  exert  in- 
fluence. But  too  often  church  bodies 
give  the  impression  that  they  are 
speaking  for  their  members  when 
they  have  not  done  the  basic  work 
of  persuading  the  members  to  their 
point  of  view. 

I  must  say  I  feel  sorry  for  minis- 
ters sometimes.  It's  easier  to  get  the 
impression  that  you're  doing  some- 
thing important  by  presenting  a  reso- 
lution to  Congress  than  it  is  to  per- 
suade those  hardheaded  fellows  who 
sit  out  there  in  the  pews  40  to  50 
Sundays  a  year.  I  say  it  isn't  the  job 
of  agencies  to  tell  church  members 
what  they  must  think  so  much  as  to 
tell  them  that  they  must  think.  Given 
the  basic  information,  I'm  convinced 
that  most  Christians  would  reach  the 
same  conclusion. 

Moorehead:  I'm  sure  we  agree  that 
the  church  is  in  a  much  stronger 
position  when  we  have  a  clear-cut 
moral  issue.  For  example,  in  many 
of  the  states  capital  punishment  is  a 
major  moral  issue.  A  great  many 
churches  have  spoken  out  on  this 
issue  and  are  opposed  to  capital  pun- 
ishment, by  and  large.  This  doesn't 
mean  that  all  our  laymen  are  op- 
posed to  it,  but  I  imagine  that  a  large 
majority  are.  A  lawyer  told  me  that 
he  thought  this  was  no  business  of 
the  church  whatsoever.  Would  you 
agree  this  is  a  clear-cut  moral  issue? 

Judd:  I  think  whatever  affects  hu- 
man life  is  a  concern  of  the  church. 
I  think  it's  not  only  the  right  but  the 
duty  of  clergymen  who  have  strong 
convictions  to  get  up  in  the  pulpit 
and  say,  "Thus  saith  the  Lord.  .  ." 
If  you  challenge  your  people  to  prac- 
tice Christian  ethics  and  consider  the 
issues,  you'll  be  able  to  persuade 
them  to  go  along.  Most  of  them  say 
it  isn't  the  business  of  the  church, 
because  they  haven't  thought  about 
it.  It's  your  job  to  see  that  they  do 
think  about  it. 

Morgan:  Let  me  ask  you  about  a 
resolution  that  has  caused  as  much 
misunderstanding  as  any  one  thing 
I  can  think  of.  The  National  Coun- 
cil of  Churches  appointed  a  group 
to  study  international  concerns,  and 
it  came  back  fully  convinced  that 
America  must  move  toward  recogni- 
tion of  Red  China.  Now  this  is  a 
highly  controversial  issue.  But  this 
was  a  group  of  earnest  churchmen 
speaking  both  to  the  church  and  to 
the  world,  expressing  the  results  of 


their  detailed  study.  When  we  look 
at  these  men,  we  must  conclude  that 
they  had  a  right  to  speak.  They  had 
been  called  by  the  church  to  do  this 
very  thing.  It  would  have  been 
splendid  if  they  had  made  a  state- 
ment to  which  all  of  us  agreed.  But 
they  didn't,  and  we  began  saying 
that  the  church  has  no  right  to  dis- 
cuss this  issue. 


J 


udd:  My  objection  is  not  that  they 
said  such  a  thing.  But  I  knew  it 
wasn't  representative  of  church  pub- 
lic opinion,  and  I  helped  send  out 
a  telegram  about  it  to  every  fourth 
clergyman  in  the  United  States.  Of 
those  who  answered,  87  per  cent 
didn't  agree  with  the  statement.  The 
group  should  have  presented  the  re- 
sults of  their  studies  to  the  churches, 
saying  here's  what  we  believe,  please 
study  it.  That  was  their  duty. 

Morgan:  Why  did  you  wire  all 
these  pastors  asking  if  they  agreed 
with  the  statement  when  these  men 
didn't  say  they  spoke  for  the  pastors 
but  only  for  the  committee? 

Judd:  You  saw  the  headlines.  But 
I  didn't  see  a  single  church  publica- 
tion— maybe  there  were  some — 
which  disavowed  the  headlines  and 
the  impressions  they  gave.  In  politics 
you  soon  learn  that  it  isn't  what  you 
said  but  what  people  are  led  to  be- 
lieve you  said  that  counts.  If  the 
impression  the  reports  gave  was  in- 
accurate, then  the  churches  should 
have  been  the  ones  to  come  out  and 
say  they  were  misrepresented. 

Moorehead:  I,  myself,  saw  stories 
stating  that  this  was  not  even  the 
National  Council  of  Churches,  as 
such,  speaking.  It  was  clarified  in  the 
Christian  Century  and,  I  believe,  in 
our   own    Methodist   publications. 

Judd:  Well,  I  think  a  certain  im- 
pression was  given,  and  that's  what 
we  have  to  deal  with  and  try  to  cor- 
rect if  it's  wrong.  We  felt  that  it  was 
devastating  to  America's  foreign 
policy  to  allow  the  impression  to  go 
around  the  world  as  it  did  that  this 
was  the  position  of  the  Protestant 
churches  of  America.  We  knew  the 
great  rank  and  file — about  87  per  cent 
of  the  Protestant  clergymen  in 
America — didn't  agree  with  it.  The 
real  job  of  those  people  at  Cleveland 
was  to  work  on  their  fellow  clergy- 
men and  on  their  members — to  speak 
to  them  and  not  for  them. 
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"IRRi  ¥  GET  RaDV 
fiD  FUR  To  Go 


By  J.  FERRIS  SWAN 


I 


TEACH  an  all-boy  church-school 
class  for  three  reasons: 

1.  I  attended  one  myself  once. 

2.  I  have  a  conviction  about  church 
responsibilities. 

3.  Nobody  else  would  contend 
with  that  class  of  boys! 

I  rise  on  Sunday  morning  to  a 
crescendo  of  rumblings  down  the 
hall.  It  sounds  like  a  TV  restaging 
of  the  Civil  War — but  it's  only  our 
four  children,  bright-eyed  since  six 
o'clock. 

My  wife  and  I  firmly  believe  in 
having  a  quiet  cup  of  coffee  in  the 
morning — just  us,  together.  But  the 
child-scout  assigned  to  report  parental 
activity  is  particularly  alert  on  Sun- 
day. Before  I  can  say  "mmmfff,"  or 
my  wife  can  reply  "aaaghhh,"  the 
children  have  surged  downstairs 
ahead  of  us.  There  we  find: 

1.  Two  girls,  their  hair  tousled  and 


still  wearing  their  rumpled  pajamas. 

2.  Boy  with  undershirt  on  back- 
ward and  white  shirt  striped  with 
green  tooth  paste. 

3.  Baby  sans  raiment. 

In  rapid-fire  sequence  they: 

1.  Tumble  breakfast-food  boxes 
down  from  the  cupboard  in  grocery- 
clerk  style. 

2.  Turn  on  the  television  fortissi- 
mo. 

3.  Spill  the  first  quart  of  milk. 
While   they   eat,  my  wife   and   I 

referee.  Then,  after  we've  swept  up, 
mopped  up,  and  piled  up  the  dishes, 
wc: 

1.  Herd  the  girls  upstairs,  argue 
them  into  something  befitting  the 
occasion,  and  hustle  them  down- 
stairs brushed,  buttoned,  and  berib- 
boned. 

2.  Re-dress  the  boy,  changing  him 
into  a  shirt  less  remindful  of  a  bov 


LITTLE  LESSONS  IN  SPIRITUAL  EFFICIENCY  NO.  719 


By  ROY  L.  SMITH 


rLVERY  CHRISTIAN  should  have 
the  clearest  possible  understanding 
of  the  will  of  God,  for  in  it  is  to 
be  found  the  very  essence  of  life. 

Just  as  it  is  a  matter  of  life  and 
death  to  know  something  about  radi- 
ation if  one  works  about  a  nuclear 
reactor,  so  it  is  a  matter  of  spiritual 
destiny  to  know  a  few  facts  about  the 
will  of  God. 

1.  The  will  of  God  is  not  subject 
to  any  alteration  at  the  hands  of  man. 
The  first  Psalm  put  the  whole  matter 
bluntly,  but  truly:  "The  way  of  the 
wicked  will  perish."  The  New  Testa- 
ment adds  the  comment  that  "God 
shows  no  partiality"  (Acts  10:34). 
We  will  do  well  to  remind  ourselves 
that  no  scientist  has  ever  enacted  any 
natural  law;  he  only  discovers  the 
law  that  God  laid  down  in  creation. 
Nor  has  any  scientist  ever  repealed 
one  of  God's  laws — they  are  as 
eternal  as  time. 

2.  God's  will  is  our  highest  good. 
When  God  enacted  his  laws,  he  laid 
each  one  down  with  the  loving  pur- 
pose of  doing  well  by  his  children. 
When  we  reject  the  will  of  God,  we 
are  deliberately  choosing  the  second 
best,  the  inferior  status,  the  less  satis- 
factory achievements,  and  the  more 
disappointing  course.  To  refuse  to 
do  the  will  of  God  is  to  cut  our- 
selves off  from  divine  benefits. 

3.  God  is  pressing  his  will  upon 
us  every  reading  moment  of  every 
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day.  As  long  as  we  are  conscious,  we 
are  subject  to  the  divine  influence. 
Conscience,  judgment,  instinct,  holy 
impulse — all  these  are  allied  to  per- 
suade us  in  the  direction  of  God's 
plans  for  us.  To  live  at  less  than 
our  best  is  to  cut  ourselves  off  from 
God's  best  for  us.  In  a  thousand 
ways  God  is  tempting  us  to  be  good, 
splendid,  noble,  generous,  honest, 
upright,  and  useful.  Selfishness  is 
one  way  of  resisting  God. 

4.  The  complete  will  of  God  ap- 
pears to  those  willing  to  do  that  part 
of  his  will  which  is  already  perfectly 
plain.  Just  as  the  light  goes  on  ahead, 
illuminating  the  dark  path  as  we  go 
forward  with  a  lantern,  so  the  will 
of  God  makes  clear  the  second  step 
once  we  have  taken  the  first.  He 
who  determines  to  do  the  known 
duty,  discovers  that  the  obscure 
duty  becomes  plain  immediately 
thereafter.  None  of  us  needs  to  see 
the  whole  way,  if  at  least  one  for- 
ward step  is  perfectly  plain. 

Let  any  person  who  is  confused 
be  sure  of  two  things:  (1)  If  one 
duty  is  perfectly  clear,  then  our 
course  is  laid  out  for  us,  and  we  can 
co-operate  with  God  or  defy  him. 
There  is  no  other  choice.  (2)  If 
our  duty  is  not  perfectly  plain,  then 
we  need  not  move  until  God  has 
made  it  plain.  It  often  happens  that 
the  highest  dedication  requires  us 
to  "wait  upon  the  Lord." 


marcher  on  St.  Patrick's  Day. 

3.  Meet  the  minimal  demands  of 
decency  for  Baby. 

Next,  we  dress  (Mother  always 
manages  to  look  like  a  queen!)  and: 

1.  Find  enough  money  for  en- 
velopes by  shaking  out  pocketbooks 
and  billfolds  and  by  making  furtive 
trips  to  secret  hiding  places. 

2.  Apportion  the  pile  of  coins  ac- 
cording to  envelope,  date,  and  child. 

3.  Relight  the  lamp  of  loving  fel- 
lowship which  has  dimmed  some- 
where between  the  six  o'clock  whoops 
and  the  first  golden  peal  of  the  church 
bell. 

To  refuel  the  afore-mentioned 
lamp,  we  use  these  stock  lines  of 
persuasion: 

1.  Is  that  a  nice  way  to  treat  your 
sister  ? 

2.  How  would  you  like  to  be  left 
home  alone?  (Not  recommended;  re- 
sults sometimes  negative.) 

3.  What  if  we  lived  under  Com- 
munism? 

Pause,  kind  reader,  for  a  moment 
of  reflection  with  me:  I'm  not  one 
of  those  people  whose  church-school 
demeanor  blooms  at  the  church 
steps.  Mine  blossoms  right  at  home, 
during  my  morning  shave.  When  I 
cut  my  neck,  I  may  grind  my  teeth 
a  bit,  but  I  never  curl  a  lip.  I  don't 
want  to  cut  that,  too.  I  try  to  smile 
when  a  button  breaks,  the  hairbrush 
disappears,  or  a  shoelace  snaps. 

Such  virtue  hath  its  own  reward. 
In  no  time  at  all  my  merry  and 
positive  thinking  puts  me  behind  the 
wheel  of  the  family  car,  awash  with 
perspiration  but  triumphantly  calm. 
Though  the  horn  is  my  summons,  I 
shall  not  honk — and  disturb  the 
neighbors! 

Once  on  the  road,  we  may  find 
certain  items  missing,  such  as: 

1.  Bibles. 

2.  Offerings. 

3.  Boy. 

These  retrieved,  we  button  on  our 
smiles  again  as  we  tread  up  the  front 
steps  of  the  church,  where  I: 

1.  Relax.  The  beachhead  has  been 
gained. 

2.  Survey  my  class  of  boys.  Proud- 
ly. By  George!  Everybody's  here! 

3.  Pray.  Humbly,  for  me  and  my 
lack  of  patience.  Earnestly,  for  my 
noisy  but  wonderful  family.  Thank- 
fully, for  the  strong  arms  of  my 
church  and  the  reassuring  words  of 
another  Teacher   a   long   time  ago. 


Together /October  1961 


Call  to  worship:  Nolly  Byrd,  whose  grandmother  chose  the  site,  is  master  of  an  ancient  sffill. 


ONCE  AGAIN  this  fall,  when  Octoher  comes  to  cool 
the  vast  pine  forests  of  southern  Mississippi,  the  mellow 
notes  of  the  hunter's  horn  will  sound  over  New  Prospect 
campground.  For  81  years,  Jackson  County  folk  have  an- 
swered this  time-honored  call  to  fellowship  and  worship. 


New  Prospect,  one  of  five  active  campgrounds  remaining 
in  the  state,  is  more  than  a  tabernacle  surrounded  by 

is.  It  is  typical  of  others;  it  is  a  tradition;  it  is  a 
living  link  with  that  far  day  when  Methodism  moved  in 
with   the  circuit  riders  to  flourish   in  a   wilderness. 
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(continued) 


GONE  ARE  the  buggies,  wagons, 
and  hitching  posts.  Shiny  new  auto- 
mobiles purr  up  an  asphalt  roadway 
to  park  among  the  pines  at  New 
Prospect.  Saucy  hats  and  late  fashions 
have  taken  the  place  of  sunbonnets 
and  gingham  dresses;  men  with 
clean-shaven  faces  have  replaced  the 
bearded  heroes  of  Shiloh,  Vicksburg, 
and  Corinth.  No  longer  do  coal-oil 
lamps  and  lanterns  flicker  in  the 
night — for  now  electricity  has  come 
to  the  camp. 

Not  all  things  have  changed,  how- 
ever; since  the  autumn  of  1880  when 
the  new  campground  opened  with  its 
tabernacle  and  five  large  tents.  The 
daily  program  of  worship  is  as  thor- 
ough as  ever.  It  begins  at  8  a.m.  and 
concludes  with  the  evening  service  at 
7:30  p.m.  In  between  are  morning 
and  afternoon  services,  a  children's 
sing,  and  two  prayer  meetings. 

Originally,  a  camp  meeting  was 
any  religious  service  of  several  days 
length  which  was  held  outdoors  for 
a  group  that  took  shelter  on  the  spot 
— usually   because  of  their   distance 


In  perfect  step:  Prettily, 

between  church  school  and  church, 

they  parade  the  grounds. 


In  Mississippi,  'tis  said,  it 

never  rains  on  the  second  Sunday 

of  October.  This  was  Saturday! 


Together /October  1961 


Wff 


"Heavenly  Sunshine":  It's  the  child) en's  afternoon  Gospel  sing  with  Ruth  Ketchem  at  the  piano. 


from  home.  Formerly  the  pioneers 
came  in  wagons,  in  the  saddle,  or 
afoot,  living  in  tents  or  sleeping  on 
the  ground  beside  great  roaring  fires. 
While  the  automobile  age  makes  it 
no  longer  necessary  for  all  families 
to  stay  overnight  at  New  Prospect, 


many  do,  putting  up  for  the  duration 
in  cabins  of  rough  slab  pine  which 
they  have  built  at  their  own  expense 
on  property  donated  by  the  camp 
ground.  They  come  supplied  with 
enough  food  and  provisions  to  last; 
and   school-aged   children   commute 


to  classes  by  a  bus  wlmh  stops  at  the 
grounds  every  morning  and  returns 
them  in  the  afternoon. 

The  first  camp  meeting  in  the  U.S. 
is  believed  to  have  been  held  near 
Russellville,  Ky.,  in  [799.  Bui  mosl 
meetings  in  Mississippi  grew  out  of 
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What  dreams  does  he  dream? 

Of  faraway  places,  of  heroes  dead? 

Perhaps.  Or  could  it  be  a 

pulpit  of  his  own,  someday? 


The  beloved  old  hymns  ring  out 

in  the  tabernacle  just  as  they  did  when 

L.  E.  Havens,  yj,  was  a  boy  here. 


Together /October  1961 
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(continued) 


Scores  come  to  kneel  in  prayer  at  the  chancel  during  the  protracted 

meeting  which,  on  Sunday,  has  more  than   500  in  attendance. 


earlier  ones  which  sprang  up  to  the 
east.  Among  the  westward  moving 
pioneers  from  the  Carolinas,  for  ex- 
ample, were  men  and  women  who 
had  been  converted  in  such  gather- 
ings and  saw  the  camp  meeting  as  a 


wholesome  influence  in  areas  which 
were  sometimes  frequented  "by  nu- 
merous infidels,  murderers,  highway 
robbers,  counterfeiters  and  horse 
thieves!' 
So  the  camp  meeting  filled  a  defi- 


nite   need    in    a    wilderness    wiihont 
churches    or    organized    religious 
groups.  Even  the  tough,  mobile  in 
cuit    riders    found    it    impossible    to 
carry  the  Gospel  to  every  family. 
The  Rev.  J.  B.  Cain,  Methodisi  Ins 
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Snapshot  \eepsa\e:  Kristy   Wilson  photographs  her  family  before  their  "tent'.' 


W 
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torian  of  Magnolia,  Miss.,  says  that 
there  have  been  only  two  years  when 


Only  the  post  remains, 

but  descendants  of  John  Flurry, 

a  founder,  still  attend. 


(continued) 


no  camp  meetings  were  held  in  the 
state.  Since  the  first  one  near  Wash- 
ington, Miss.,  in  1804,  he  writes,  "the 
known  campgrounds  in  the  Missis- 
sippi Conference  reached  the  100 
mark  and  dozens  of  Methodist  camp- 
grounds never  got  into  the  records 
and  have  vanished  without  a  trace!' 


Together  /  October  1961 


In  the  cool  of  the  evening 

veterans  of  many  meetings  join  in 

renewed  fellowship,  swapping 

their  yarns  in  rocking-chair  comfort. 


"Boy,  there  isn't  any  candy 
better  than  a  sticJ{  of  this  juicy 
Mississippi  sugar  cane'  says 
Grandpa  to  Leroy  Davenport,  7. 


S 


5  (Z^/tfa&UZ.  (concluded) 

NEW  PROSPECT  has  weathered  depression  and  storm 
during  its  81  years.  Fire  destroyed  the  tabernacle  and 
cabins  in  1902  and  1907,  and,  today,  only  a  single  post 
from  one  of  the  old  buildings  remains.  Tragic  events 
caused  suspension  of  four  meetings:  the  great  depression 
of  the  late  1880's  was  responsible  in  1896,  1897,  and  1898. 
The  influenza  epidemic  prevented  a  meeting  in  1918. 

But  New  Prospect  holds  tenaciously  to  its  hallowed 
spot  of  earth  in  the  pine  groves  of  southern  Mississippi. 
It  will  be  ready  again  in  October  to  welcome  the  hun- 
dreds who  make  this  old-time  camp  meeting  an  extra- 
special,  sacred  event  in  their  lives.  For  the  message  of  sal- 
vation there  is  as  fundamental  and  true  as  it  was  in  1880. 


Ajter  the  nightly  service,  the  camp's  bustle 

becomes  a  murmur.  In  the  M.  L.  Davis  "tent''  Gloria  Kelly 

(nearest)  and  Lonette  Davis  prepare  to  retire. 

Camp  meetings  are  family  affairs.  Here, 

among  whispering  pines,  three  generations  give 

thanks  for  the  bounty  of  an  evening  meal. 
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A    prolific    writer,    Dr.    Deschner's    special    interests    are 
music,    hiding,    travel,    and    John     Wesley's    Christology. 

J.  HE  DOCTRINE  of  the  Trinity  is  the  great  doctrine 
of  the  oneness  of  God.  It  is  the  Christian  answer  to 
idolatry. 

Sometimes  we  overlook  that.  We  secretly  wonder 
whether  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Spirit  aren't  three  gods 
after  all.  Why  can't  men  who  study  these  matters  give 
us  clearer  explanations?  In  fact,  aren't  the  Jews  really 
right  about  this  matter?  There  is  really  only  one  God; 
and  if  we  must  use  three  names,  let's  admit  they  are  at 
most  three  ways  by  which  we  describe  him.  Or,  putting 
traditional  doctrines  aside,  we  think:  There  is  one  God 
who  is  a  Spirit,  and  Jesus,  among  others,  teaches  us 
about  him. 

But  neither  Scripture  nor  the  church  will  let  us  rest 
here.  Examine  yourselves!  they  say.  How  many  gods 
do  you  serve?  How  many  good  and  legitimate  prin- 
ciples, God-given  for  our  use,  have  become  objects  of 
worship  for  you,  got  unaccountably  out  of  hand,  and 
wreaked  havoc  with  your  life? 

Think  a  bit.  There's  the  principle  of  security,  em- 
bodied perhaps  in  my  insurance  program,  good  enough 
in  itself.  But  what  has  happened  when  I  sign  up  at 
the  airport  for  the  astonishing  additional  sums  of 
"the  maximum  coverage"? 

Or  there's  the  principle  of  personal  fulfillment  and 
one's  right  to  a  little  recreation,  also  God's  good  right  in 
itself.  What  has  happened  when  I  let  the  family  go  its 
way,  while  I  relax  with  my  secondhand  boat  and 
trailer?  Or  there's  the  principle  of  personal  liberty,  God- 
given  in  itself.  What  has  happened  when  I  have  salted 
away  a  little  money  to  pay  for  a  divorce,  if  I  need  it; 
or  sought  refuge  in  the  bowling  alley  from  Junior  and 
his  homework?  And  there  are  others— all  good  principles 
under  God,  but  all  destructive  as  idols.  How  many  gods 
do  you  serve?  Most  of  us  would  be  hard  put  to  reduce 
it  to  3,  10,  or  20.  The  truth  is  that  we  are  full  of  warring 


God . . . 

Son... 
Holy  Spirit 


By  JOHN  DESCHNER 

Associate  Professor  of  Theology,  Perkins  School  of  Theology- 
Southern  Methodist  University,  Dallas,  Texas 


idols,  each   claiming   priority   on   a   part   of  our   lives. 

The  Christian  Gospel  teaches  us  that  there  is  one 
triune  (three-in-one)  God,  and  that  he  is  the  conqueror 
of  all  other  gods.  What  does  this  mean? 

Let  me  begin  by  suggesting  that  most  of  us  put  our 
idols  into  two  families,  whether  consciously  or  not. 
There  are  the  condemning  idols  and  the  indulgent  idols. 
The  condemning  idols  represent  our  standards — those 
standards  we  are  never  able  quite  to  live  up  to.  They 
say:  You  ought,  but  you  don't  and  can't;  therefore, 
you  are  justified  in  simply  keeping  up  appearances. 
I  ought  to  be  a  success,  but  I  can't;  therefore,  I  am  at 
least  justified  in  buying  a  new  car  to  keep  up  my  repu- 
tation until  things  change  for  the  better. 

So  the  condemning  idols  speak;  and  they  drive  us 
to  put  on  masks,  to  keep  up  appearances  even  if  it 
kills  us  with  anxiety  deep  inside.  That  is  what  St.  Paul 
called  self-justification,  or  trying  to  make  oneself  look 
good  by  doing  the  works  of  the  law.  But  this  kind  of 
life  is  the  worst  denial  of  the  abundant  life  God  wills  for 
his  children.  Jesus  used  hard  words  lor  it.  He  called  such 
people  "whitewashed  tombs."  In  fact,  this  arduous 
life  behind  the  masks  is  the  great  victor)  ol  the  idols. 
The  condemning  idols  drive  us  to  live  a  lie. 

And  so  we  turn  to  the  second  family  ol  our  idols. 
We  appeal  for  help  to  our  saving  gods.  And  it  is 
absolutely  basic  for  the  life  of  sin  that  they  should 
not  be  the  same  as  the  condemning  gods.  There  must 
be  a  strict  division  of  labor  among  the  idols!  Otherwise. 
they  would  be  shown  up  to  be  wh.n  they  arc:  gods  whose 
condemnation  is  without  authority,  whose  salvation  is 
without  power!  And  so  we  turn  to  the  idols  who  indulge 
us,  the  gods  who  promise  a  way  out. 

And  common  to  the  message  of  all  of  them  is  this: 
Don't  face  reality!  Just  wait.  Reality  will  change  in  your 
favor.  Meanwhile,  keep  your  mask  on  or,  better,  touch 
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ii  up  a  bit!  Are  you  worried  by  your  lack  of  social 
success?  Don't  worry.  Change  your  personality  a  bit- 
why  not  learn  a  memory  system? — and  success  will 
come  your  way.  Or,  are  you  worried  at  your  failure 
to  advance?  Don't  worry;  it's  not  your  fault;  learn 
how  to  play  to  the  boss's  weakness  a  little  more  skillfully, 
and  you'll  advance.  Or  the  really  serious  idol  says:  don't 
rock  the  boat;  just  wait;  there'll  be  another  world 
after  you  die,  and  there  you'll  be  happy  (moreover, 
i hose  who  have  held  you  down  will  get  theirs,  too)! 

As  you  see,  the  indulgent  gods  have  their  price. 
They,  too,  ask  us  to  keep  up  the  fagade  for  the  pres- 
ent, and  above  all  not  to  face  the  truth.  The  one  thing 
our  idols  will  never  tell  us  is  to  confess  our  sins,  forgive 
our  enemies,  and  stand  up  as  men  before  our  Creator. 


N. 


OW,  all  that  is  background  for  understanding  the 
doctrine  of  the  Trinity.  For  Christians  know  the  One 
God  who  really  is  Lord  over  all  these  idols,  and  who 
liberates  us  from  them  to  be  real  men  again.  How  do 
Christians  know  that?  In  Jesus  Christ.  He — Jesus  Christ 
— is  the  root  of  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  for  he 
shows  us  God's  love  of  sinners.  Because  we  trust  in 
Christ's  Good  Friday  and  Easter,  we  know  the  goodness 
of  God. 

Let  me  emphasize  that.  The  doctrine  of  the  Trinity 
is  not  the  best  theory  about  God  that  the  theologians 
could  think  up.  Left  to  themselves,  theologians  could 
and  should  have  provided  something  much  more  ac- 
ceptable! The  trouble  is,  it  would  have  been  acceptable 
to  sinners,  to  men  with  masks.  But  theologians,  like 
all  other  sinners,  have  not  been  left  to  themselves  in 
this  matter.  God  has  broken  in  and  shown  us  himself, 
as  he  really  is.  And  he  did  that  in  Jesus  Christ  on  Good 
Friday  and  Easter. 

If  we're  going  to  understand  the  doctrine  of  the 
Trinity — if  we're  going  to  understand  God,  as  far  as 
human  minds  can — we  shall  have  to  begin  with  what 
we  learn  in  Jesus  Christ.  He  is  the  key  to  all  we  Chris- 
tians can  say  about  God. 

And  what  do  we  learn  in  Jesus  Christ?  We  learn  that 
our  idols  have  really  stolen  something  of  God  and 
tried  to  represent  it  to  us  without  His  authority  or 
power.  For  God  does  both  judge  and  save.  And  this  is 
what  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  tries  to  say:  The 
Father  God  who  creates  and  judges  us  and  the  Holy- 
Spirit  who  empowers  us  to  new  life  are  shown  to  be 
One  God  in  the  revelation  ol  God's  son,  Jesus  Christ. 
But  from  Christ  we  learn  that  God  judges  and  saves 
with  a  realism  far  beyond  the  power  of  any  idol  or 
man  to  imagine.  The  Father  God  judges  with  real 
authority,  seeing  the  true  facts  of  the  case.  The  Holy 
Spirit  saves  with  real  power,  seeing  the  true  condition 
(jf  his  hopelessly  lost  child.  And  he  does  both;  he,  the 
One  God,  both  judges  and  saves. 

That  means  that  His  judgment  has  a  healing  quality 
and  intention,  like  that  of  a  surgeon  who  must  hurt  to 
heal.  It  also  means  that  his  salvation  is  quite  just  and 
true,  that  it  is  right  for  us  to  be  saved  in  this  way. 
To  put  a  point  on  it:  He  "condemns"  us  to  be  real 
men  and  women  again!  And  he  saves  sinners!  Because 
he  is  tlu  One  God.  he  goes  straight  to  the  heart  of  the 


real  situation.  He  has  no  use  for  that  miserable  game 
of  masks  which  the  idols  delight  to  have  us  play.  He 
loves  the  truth.  No  truth,  not  even  the  truth  of  our 
sin,  is  unlovable  to  him. 

I  said  we  know  of  this  deep  realism  in  God's  deal- 
ings with  us  through  Jesus  Christ.  How?  Through  the 
message  which  he  enacted  and  embodied  on  Good 
Friday  and  Easter. 

On  Good  Friday,  Jesus  was  crucified  because  he  re- 
fused to  stop  associating  with  sinners  and,  moreover, 
offered  this  wideness  of  love  as  a  parable  of  the  attitude 
of  God  toward  sinners.  He  refused  to  abandon  either 
his  solidarity  with  the  tax  collectors  and  harlots,  or  his 
claim  that  this  solidarity  represented  God.  This  is  why 
the  theologians  of  the  day  cried,  "Blasphemy!"  for 
Jesus  claimed  that  God's  holy  love  does  not  follow  the 
channels  of  morality  but  breaks  out  of  those  channels 
to  find  sinful  men.  In  short,  Jesus'  cross  revealed  God  as 
the  one  whose  holy,  judging  love  aims  to  find,  stick  by, 
and  heal  the  real  man  behind  the  mask. 

And  on  Easter,  God  confirmed  that  Jesus'  witness 
about  him  was  true.  God  raised  him  from  the  dead, 
reconstituted  him  and  his  ministry  bodily.  And  the 
meaning  of  Easter  is:  God  bears  witness  that  Jesus' 
"blasphemy"  is  nothing  less  than  the  deepest  truth 
about  God's  own  way  with  men.  In  Good  Friday  and 
Easter,  God  broke  through  to  men  with  the  Gospel: 
that  is,  God's  love  sees  and  judges  the  real  man  behind 
the  mask,  but  condemns  him  to  health  and  life! 

Because  Jesus  died  and  was  raised,  the  Christian 
church  bears  witness  that  the  idols,  with  their  half- 
judgments  and  half-salvations,  have  been  overtaken  and 
conquered  by  the  really  serious  judgment  and  sal- 
vation of  God.  No  more  masks  and  anxious  projects 
of  self-justification  and  self-improvement!  God  has  justi- 
fied the  right  of  the  sinner  to  be  himself,  to  start  just  as 
he  is,  and  to  grow  in  freedom  and  love  into  his  real 
maturity    as    a    child    of    God. 
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HIS  fundamental  insight  into  God,  received  from 
the  death  and  Resurrection  of  Jesus  Christ,  is  the  root 
of  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity.  It  is  the  great  insight  that 
God  is  truly  one  God,  and  that  he  has  broken  the  power 
of  the  idols.  How  is  that  so? 

First:  Jesus  Christ  has  shown  us  the  peril  of  playing 
with  any  other  thoughts  of  God  than  the  ones  which  he 
has  shown  us.  We  cannot  help  ourselves.  Our  eyes 
don't  see  straight  any  more.  If  wc  try  to  think  of  God 
apart  from  what  Jesus  has  shown  us,  we  will  inevitably 
imagine  a  God  who  is  either  a  condemning  idol  or  an 
indulgent  idol.  Only  in  Jesus'  revelation  of  God  is 
our  sinful  vision  corrected.  There  we  learn  of  the  One 
God  whose  judgment  and  love  are  realistic  and  one. 

Second:  Jesus  Christ  has  shown  us,  however,  the 
truth  of  the  one-sided  Jewish  emphasis  that  God  the 
father  is  a  God  of  law  and  judgment.  The  God  we  meet 
in  Jesus  Christ  is  truly  the  God  who  has  created  us, 
who  has  stamped  upon  us  a  nature  which  is  good  and 
which  we  conceal  and  violate  at  the  cost  of  losing 
contact  with  our  true  selves.  The  father  of  Jesus  Christ 
will  not  deal  with  his  creatures  in  any  way  which  for- 
gets  that.   He   is   not   ready   merely   to   overlook    what 
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is  past  and  start  all  over  again  with  us.  He  loves  not 
only  what  wc  are  now  but  what  we  have  been,  and 
what  we  have  made  of  ourselves.  He  loves  us  wholly, 
our  pasts  included,  for  we  are  also  what  we  have  done. 
He  loves  sinners.  And  that  is  why  he  suffers.  He  brings 
not  only  the  medicine  for  the  present  penitent  but  the 
surgery  which  can  search  out  all  the  cancers  of  our 
past  impenitence. 

To  show  us  the  penetration  of  the  Father's  love,  Jesus 
is  ready  to  die;  because  God's  love  must  find  and  reach 
the  dead  man  in  us,  the  man  who  has  died  to  God's 
will  for  him  on  so  many  past  occasions.  God  the  father 
loves  his  children  so  deeply  and  truly  that  he  is  ready 
to  suffer  in  order  that  nothing  in  their  past  will  remain 
lost  or  untouched  by  the  healing  of  his  powerful  love. 
But  that  only  says  much  more  strongly  what  the  Jew 
always  tried  to  say,  but  couldn't  express:  God  the 
father  remains  faithful  to  his  creation,  to  his  law,  to 
his  judgment  of  things  as  they  really  are.  In  the  light 
of  Jesus  Christ,  we  can  say  that  God  never  ceases  to  be 
the  father  of  all  men.  He  is  not  only  our  healer,  our 
surgeon,  but  also  the  one  who  takes  responsibility,  at 
great  cost,  for  our  distortion  of  the  man  he  created 
each  one  of  us  to  be. 

Third:  Jesus  Christ  has  also  shown  us,  however,  the 
truth  of  the  one-sided  Greek  emphasis  that  God  is  the 
power  who  makes  all  things  new.  The  early  Church, 
with  its  Greek-trained  leaders,  never  tired  of  saying 
that  God  is  the  Great  Physician  who  brings  his  sick 
children  to  health  again.  The  Holy  Spirit  is  this  principle 
of  healing  and  growth  in  their  writings.  But,  with  in- 


sight derived  from  Christ,  they  saw  the  heart  of  the 
matter:  healing  of  the  symptoms,  the  outward  sins,  will 
not  help  until  the  inner  man  is  found,  the  true  man 
whom  God  created.  Moreover,  the  Healer  must  be 
the  one  who  has,  by  His  judgment,  found  the  real  man. 
This  is  why  the  Scriptures  and  the  early  fathers  con- 
stantly point  out  that  the  Holy  Spirit  is  the  Spirit  of 
Jesus  Christ.  He  is  the  one  who  shows  us  what  Christ 
means  for  us.  Why  this  emphasis?  Because  they  wanted 
us  to  know  that  the  power  of  our  healing  comes  from 
the  same  father  who  created  and  judges  us,  the  father 
of  Jesus  Christ. 

Is  it  now  clear  why  I  want  to  emphasize  that  the 
Trinity  is  the  great  doctrine  of  the  oneness  of  God? 
My  reason  is  that  Jesus  Christ  has  shown  us  that  the 
judging  and  loving  God  arc  one.  God  the  Father  and 
God  the  Holy  Spirit  arc  one  as  revealed  to  ns  in  the 
death  and  Resurrection  of  God  the  Son  in  Jesus  Christ. 
And  on  the  truth  of  this  hangs  nothing  less  than  the 
Tightness,  the  truth  of  our  coming  to  health  again. 

Many  of  us  have  experienced  as  children  the  appeal 
from  the  displeasure  of  our  fathers  to  the  love  ol  our 
mothers.  But  it  was  never  right  until  we  knew  that  her 
forgiveness  and  love  represented  that  of  our  father  as 
well.  On  a  different  level,  that  is  what  the  doctrine  ol 
the  Trinity  is  about.  And  that  means  that  no  man. 
no  matter  how  deeply  he  has  hidden  himself  behind  his 
mask,  has  the  right  to  say,  "God's  love  may  he  for 
others;  it  is  not  lor  me."  No,  it  is  for  "me.  even  me" 
(John  Wesley),  because  God  is  one.  That.  I  think,  is 
what  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  tries  to  express. 
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WEEKLY  MEDITATIONS  BY  MINISTERS  ON  INTERNATIONAL  SUNDAY  SCHOOL  LESSONS 


OCTOBER,  with  World  Wide  Com- 
munion Sunday,  World  Order  Sunday,  and 
Reformation  Sunday,  is  a  month  of  Christian 
rededication    around    the    world.     To    em- 


phasize The  Methodist  Church's  wor\ 
in  foreign  fields,  we  as/^ed  ministers  in 
this  quadrennium's  four  Lands  of  Decision 
to  prepare  these  meditations. — Your  Editors 


OCTOBER  1 

And  the  child  grew  and  be- 
came strong,  filled  with  wis- 
dom; and  the  favor  of  God 
was  upon  him. — Luke  2: 40 

(fK  OD  HAD  A  boy  to  raise.  How 
^3  did  he  go  about  it?  Did  Jesus 
have  it  better  than  other  boys  be- 
cause God  was  his  Father? 

The  heavenly  father  did  not  shield 
his  boy  from  the  realities  of  this  life. 
The  boy  grew  and  became  strong 
side  by  side  with  many  who  were 
weak.  God  raised  a  normal  boy  in  a 
partly  tragic  world — in  the  same 
world  in  which  we  must  raise  our 
children.  In  this,  too,  then,  he  shares 
our  anxieties  and  our  aspirations. 

The  Galilean  village  home  in  which 
Jesus  grew  had  its  limitations,  but 
not  in  the  things  which  matter  most. 
Jesus  shared  with  many  children  of 
this  world  talented  and  spirited  an- 
cestors, wonderful  parents,  a  strong 
heritage  of  truth,  a  wholesome  up- 
bringing, a  life -affirming  spiritual 
environment  that  filled  him  with 
wisdom  and  gave  him  excellent 
standards  for  living  and  giving. 

The  favor  of  God  was  upon  the  boy 
he  raised.  God's  favor  is  always 
something  special,  for  he  never  acts 
automatically.  Have  you  ever 
watched  a  candy  machine  at  work? 
With  automatic  precision  it  puts  an 
exact  covering  of  chocolate  over  each 
piece  of  caramel  cream  that  passes 
by.  The  favor  of  God  is  not  expressed 
in  this  way.  God's  love  is  free-flowing 
and  completely  generous,  benefiting 
everyone,  yet  there  is  evidence  that 
he  acts  very  personally  toward  re- 
sponsive individuals.  The  boy  Jesus 
had  a  perfectly  responsive  heart  that 
flourished  in  a  beautifully  responsive 
family. 

The  Father  shared  with  this  re- 
sponsive boy  the  deepest  cares  of  his 
great  heart,  so  that  when  Jesus  be- 
came a  man  he  was  ready  to  take 
upon  himself  the  whole  burden  of 
the  world  and  sacrifice  himself  for 
every  life  that  enters  the  world. 
Ponder  it  well  .  .  .  "the  favor  of  God 
was  upon  him." 

JJrayrr:     Father,     may     our     family 
share  with  thee  the  task  of  love  that 
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would  make  it  possible  for  every 
child  everywhere  to  grow  in  strength 
and  wisdom  and  thy  favor.  Amen. 

— MAURICE  CULVER 

OCTOBER  8 

J  press  towards  the  goal  to  win 
the  prize  which  is  God's  call 
to  the  life  above,  in  Christ 
Jesus. — Philippians  3:14  (New 
English  Bible) 

OST  MISSIONARIES  en  route 
to  Asia  visit  Pompeii  at  one 
time  or  another.  It  is  a  rewarding 
experience,  providing  the  visitor  with 
a  unique  view  of  the  Roman  world 
of  Paul's  time. 

For  the  Christian  traveler  today, 
Pompeii  provides  positive  proof  that 
the  hunger  for  luxury,  power,  and 
success  was  as  compelling  for  the 
Christians  of  Paul's  congregations  as 
for  us.  One  can  understand  why  the 
apostle  urged  all  his  congregations, 
including  his  favorite  flock  at  Phil- 
ippi,  to  "be  followers  together  of  me" 
and  pattern  their  lives  after  his  ex- 
ample. For  Paul  did  not  want  their 
thrust  for  God  diverted  into  other 
channels.  The  apostle  had  one  goal 
toward  which  he  spent  his  strength 
— one  main  conviction  occasioned  by 
his  experience  upon  the  Damascus 
Road.  To  quote  his  Philippian  letter: 

"All  I  care  for  is  to  know  Christ, 
to  experience  the  power  of  his 
Resurrection,  and  to  share  his  suffer- 
ings, in  growing  conformity  with  his 
death,  if  only  I  may  finally  arrive 
at  the  resurrection  from  the  dead." 

This  one  goal — this  Christ-intoxi- 
cated singleness  of  purpose — was  the 
secret  of  Paul's  power.  To  be  effec- 
tive workers  for  Christ,  we,  too,  must 
edit  our  ambitions  and  desires.  As 
Kierkegaard,  the  Danish  thinker,  has 
argued  compellingly  for  moderns, 
"Purity  of  heart  is  to  will  one  thing," 
so  the  apostle  portrayed  this  single- 
ness of  purpose  needed  in  the  Chris- 
tian life  in  his  metaphor  of  the  run- 
ner pounding  down  toward  the  finish 
line:  "This  one  thing  I  do  .  .  .  for- 
getting what  is  behind  me,  and 
reaching  out  for  that  which  lies 
ahead,  I  press  towards  the  goal  to 
win  the  prize  which  is  God's  call  to 
the  life  above,  in  Christ  Jesus." 


Ifragfr:  O  God,  help  us  to  be  true  to 
the  high  calling  which  thou  hast 
for  each  one  in  Christ  Jesus  our 
Lord.  Amen. 


"0 


— DAVID  A.  GARRICUS 

OCTOBER  15 

He  answered,  "Love  the  Lord 
your  God  with  all  your  heart, 
with  all  your  soul,  with  all 
your  mind." — Matthew  22:37 
(New  English  Bible) 

|  Y  WEIGHT  is  my  love;  by  it 
am  I  borne  whithersoever  I 
am  borne." 

Thus  wrote  Saint  Augustine,  early 
Christian  church  father,  in  his 
Confessions.  Like  one  of  those 
delightful  toys  which,  driven  by  a 
weight  inside,  perform  the  strangest 
dances,  so  our  loves  act  as  a  force  of 
gravity,  moving  us  toward  their  ob- 
ject. 

No  man  is  better  than  the  object 
of  his  love.  Modern  psychology  im- 
presses on  us  the  importance  of  an 
ultimate  commitment.  Our  text 
directs  us  to  the  legitimate  object  of 
that  commitment,  God — the  Father 
of  Jesus  Christ — is  our  center  of 
gravity:  whenever  our  love  tends  to 
him,  we  find  stability  in  life. 

Fasten  your  love  on  somebody 
or  something  lower,  and  life  becomes 
chaotic  and   topsy-turvy. 

"Love  the  Lord  your  God"  is  not 
only  a  prescription  for  worship,  it  is 
a  prescription  for  sanity.  We  are  not 
commanded  to  love  him  with  our 
heart,  soul,  and  mind  for  God's  sake, 
but  for  the  sake  of  our  heart,  soul, 
and  mind.  When  we  find  true  rest 
in  Him,  the  heart  finds  ultimate 
love,  the  soul  ultimate  meaning,  the 
mind  ultimate  truth. 

All  other  loves,  all  other  meanings, 
all  other  truths  fall  then  into  place. 
Only  as  these  things  center  in  Him, 
do  we  find  true  unity.  In  the  love  of 
the  one  God,  we  are  made  whole — 
and  immediately  turned  toward 
serving  our  neighbors  and  the  world 
in  true  love. 

Can  we  love  God  with  this  single- 
ness and  totality  of  purpose?  Is  it 
possible  to  command  love?  "How 
we  can  ever  come  to  be  challenged 
by  so  fantastic  a  demand  is  quite  in- 
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conceivable,"  someone  has  said.  We 
may  certainly  understand  that  God 
should  be  loved;  we  may  even  wish 
and  decide  to  love  him — but  how- 
can  we  love  him  wholly,  and  love 
him  purely,  and  love  him  spontane- 
ously? An  old  church  council  put  the 
answer  in  these  terms:  "To  love  God 
is  absolutely  his  own  gift.  He  him- 
self, who  loves  without  being  loved, 
gave  us  the  power  to  love  him." 

And  five  centuries  before,  John 
had  said  it  even  more  clearly  and 
simply:  "We  love,  because  he  first 
loved  us"  (Uohn4:19). 

Jfraynr:  Eternal  Love,  who  art 
everywhere  present,  teach  us  to  love 
thee  even  as  thou  hast  loved  us; 
move  us  to  surrender  all  our  loves  to 
thee,  that  we  may  find  them  anew 
and  purified  in  Thee.  Amen. 

— JOSE  MIGUEZ  BONINO 

OCTOBER  22 

Not  looking  each  of  you  to  his 
own  things,  but  each  of  you 
also  to  the  things  of  others. 
— Philippians  2: 4  (ASV) 

PENTECOST  no  one  saw  the 
f^  v  tongue  of  fire  on  his  own  head, 
but  on  the  heads  of  others.  Although 
each  one  alike  was  filled  with  the 
Holy  Spirit,  each  began  speaking  in 
a  different  tongue  the  mighty  works 
of  God.  Here  was  a  precious  experi- 
ence of  the  Spirit  for  each  individ- 
ually, but  also  accompanied  by  an 
awareness  of  others — some  on  whom 
the  tongues  of  fire  rested  who  were 
likewise  blessed  and  some  who 
would  receive  the  blessing  as  they 
heard  the  Good  News  in  their  own 
tongue. 

The  Christian  experience  is  plural 
— self  and  others.  While  on  the  one 
hand  it  is  deeply  personal,  it  must 
also  extend  beyond  ourselves  into 
other  lives,  both  of  believers  and 
nonbelievers.  This  was  the  experi- 
ence of  the  early  Church.  This  was 
the  example  of  Jesus,  "Who,  exist- 
ing in  the  form  of  God,  counted  not 
the  being  on  an  equality  with  God 
a  thing  to  be  grasped"  for  himself 
alone.  "But  .  .  .  taking  the  form  of 
a  servant  .  .  .  humbled  himself  .  .  . 
even  unto  death,  yea  the  death  of  the 
cross"  for  others. 

The  plural  experience  of  main- 
taining a  proper  spiritual  balance 
between  self  and  our  outreach  to 
others  should  be  a  deep  daily  con- 
cern. The  love  that  sought  and  won 
us  must  daily  be  permitted  through 
us  to  reach  others.  There  must  be  a 
willing  forbearance  for  the  sake  of 
more  than  ourselves.  The  pedestal 
of  self,  even  in  a  spiritual  striving, 
must  broaden  into  an  arena  where 
we  join  with  and  help  others  to 
"press  toward  the  goal  unto  the  prize 
of  the  high  calling  of  God  in  Christ 
Jesus."  This  is  what  Paul  covets  for 
the  Philippians,  and  for  us. 
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Prajirr:  Gracious  Lord,  as  daily  I 
put  my  hand  in  Thine,  help  me  also 
to  reach  to  others.  In  thy  name  and 
for  thy  sake,  I  ask  this.  Amen. 

— EDWARD  K.   KNETTLER 

OCTOBER  29 

Speaking  the  truth  in  love,  we 
are  to  grow  ?<p  in  every  way 
into  him  who  is  the  head,  into 
Christ,  from  whom  the  whole 
body  joined  and  knit  together 
by  every  joint  with  which  it  is 
supplied,  when  each  part  is 
working  properly,  makes  bodi- 
ly growth  and  upbuilds  itself 
in  love. — Ephesians  4:15-16 

jlF  WE  LOOK  at  the  drawings 
f^-'  which  depict  the  structure  of 
the  human  body  with  its  intricate 
relationship  of  bones,  muscular  tis- 
sue, organs,  and  nervous  system,  we 
marvel  at  the  amazing  way  we  are 
"joined  and  knit  together."  Although 
Paul  did  not  have  the  benefit  of  such 
graphic  and  accurate  descriptions, 
he  was  so  impressed  with  the  inter- 
relationship of  bodily  parts  to  each 
other  that  he  utilizes  this  simile 
again  and  again  to  refer  to  the  unity 
of  the   Church. 

We  must  ask,  however,  if  the 
human  body,  so  complex  and  yet  so 
co-ordinated,  is  an  apt  illustration, 
either  of  the  unity  we  have  in  the 
Church  or  the  unity  we  may  hope 
to  have. 

Most  of  us  have  known  local 
churches  in  which  differences  on 
policy,  building  programs,  a  pastor's 
work,  or  the  role  of  the  church  in 
social  change  have  had  disastrous 
effects. 

Glowing  accounts  of  missionary 
work  only  hint  at  tensions  between 
missionary  and  national,  among  na- 
tionals eager  for  higher  positions, 
among  missionaries  themselves. 

Denominational  divisions  continue 
to  embarrass  us,  in  spite  of  happy 
examples  of  fellowship  and  co-oper- 
ation. How  can  we  speak  of  "each 
part  working  properly,"  of  "bodily 
growth,"  of  building  up  in  love? 

By  looking  back  to  the  preceding 
verses  we  discover  the  only  re- 
sources for  the  growth  in  unity  Paul 
envisioned,  whether  present  or  fu- 
ture. There  is  "one  Spirit  .  .  .  one 
Lord,  one  faith,  one  baptism,  one 
God  and  Father  of  us  all."  By  His 
grace  we  have  been  given  our  re- 
spective callings — apostles,  prophets, 
evangelists,  pastors,  teachers.  Re- 
ceiving all  this,  "speaking  the  truth 
in  love,  we  are  to  grow  up  .  .  .  into 
Christ  .  .  .  joined  and  knit  together." 
Such  is  our  hope  for  the  unity  which 
makes  real  growth  possible. 

llraurr:  O  God,  let  the  wonder  of  thy 
creation  be  the  goad  which  drives 
us  to  the  resources  thou  hast  pro- 
vided for  unity  and  for  growth. 
Amen. 

— RICHARD  C  BUSH 
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Edward   K.   Knottier 
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Ql'm  a  freshman  at  a  big  univer- 
sity. I  board  at  a  sorority  house, 
although  not  a  member.  Most  of  the 
sorority  girls  smofe  and  drm\.  They 
boast  of  doing  bad  things  and  call  me 
"the  innocent  one"  because  I  believe  in 
God.  Is  something  wrong  with  me? 
—S.G. 


f^k  No.  They  are  making  mistakes, 
jLwl  but  you  aren't.  Probably  they 
only  half  believe  what  they  say.  Many 
college  students  are  that  way.  The 
Methodists  have  an  excellent  church 
and  student  program  at  your  university. 
(Jo  to  the  campus  pastor.  He'll  help  you 
understand.  And  make  plans  to  board 
in  a  better  place  next  year. 

■  My  parents  don't  believe  in 
^=jj'  forcing  their  religion  on  me. 
They  say  the  time  has  come  for  me  to 
choose  a  church.  I'm  a  girl  of  14.  The 
denomination  I  life  best  is  the  Meth- 
odist. Can  you  tell  me  if  their  doctrines 
really  are  Christian?  Are  the  ministers 
well  trained?  Are  Methodists  good, 
reliable  people?  In  other  words,  is  it  a 
good  church  to  join? 


Indeed  it  is.  I  would  answer  each 
question  with  a  strong  yes.  Talk 
with  the  minister  ot  your  nearest  Meth- 
odist church.  He'll  help  you  understand. 

■  ■  /  am  a  boy,  15.  I  enjoy  roc\  V 
roll.  My  parents  are  opposed  to 
it.  Dad  wrote  a  sarcastic  letter  to  the 
paper  razzing  my  taste.  Now  the  feds 
tease  me  about  what  he  said.  Was  it 
fair  for  him  to  advertise  our  disagree- 
ni<nt0~-C  I'. 


A  Probably  what  he  did  was  un- 
l.iir.  It's  littler  tor  family  mem 
bcrs  to  discuss  their  differences  in 
private.    Each   generation   develops   its 


By  RICHMOND  BARBOL  R 


own  special  kind  of  popular  music. 
Almost  always  the  elders  disapprove. 
Probably  you'll  disagree  with  your  chil- 
dren about  their  music  when  the  time 
comes. 

/  am  a  soph  in  college.  My  girl 
•^  wanted  to  get  married  right 
away.  I  told  her  I  couldn't  until  after 
I  graduated.  Now  she  threatens  to  date 
other  boys.  I  told  her  to  go  ahead.  Am 
I  wise,  or  foolish? — f.H. 


You  are  wise. 


■  m  I'm  a  boy,  14.  My  buddy  is 
^^  Mexican.  We've  run  around  to- 
gether since  the  second  grade.  My 
parents  didn't  mind  at  first,  but  now 
they  say  1  can't  invite  him  to  our  house. 
How  do  they  get  that  way? — B.E. 

A  Many  people  are  prejudiced 
against  those  whose  skin  has 
more  pigment  than  theirs.  Our  church 
teaches  equality.  Each  soul  matters 
equally  to  God.  Would  your  parents  be 
willing  to  talk  about  this  with  your 
minister?  He  might  be  able  to  help 
them. 

m  m  I'm  a  girl,  IS,  and  have  been 
*^  going  with  a  boy  with  a  police 
record.  Til  admit  he  is  dishonest  and 
crude.  I  want  to  marry  him  so  I  can 
reform  him.  Mama  says  I'm  foolish. 
Do  you  agree  with  her? — l.M. 

ML  Let's  say  you're  unwise.  Many 
A.  m.  girls  fall  in  love  with  boys  who 
have  bad  character  traits  and  think  they 
can  reform  them.  A  few  marry  and  find 
they've  made  a  terrible  mistake.  Almost 
never  does  marriage  in  itself  signifi- 
cantly improve  a  person's  character, 
lietter  listen  to  your  mother. 


Cartoon   by  Charles   M.   Schulz 

"What  do  you  mean,  I'm  not  as 
spiritual  as  I  could  be?  I  bowl  in  three 
church   leagues,  don't  I?" 


■  m  /  attend  a  Christian  college.  1 
^>  was  shocked  to  hear  that  profes- 
sors in  some  universities  go  out  of  their 
way  to  undermine  the  faith  of  their 
students.  It  is  hard  for  me  to  believe 
that  any  teacher  would  do  such  a  thing. 
What  sort  of  men  are  anti-Christian 
professors  ? — A .  W. 

A  By  my  standards  they  are  un- 
worthy. Those  I  have  known 
have  been  a  bit  immature.  They  en- 
joyed hurting  others.  Many  are  brilliant, 
but  still  childish.  I  believe  professors 
should  try  to  teach  their  students  to 
think.  They  should  open  new  horizons. 
They  certainly  should  not  try  to  blast 
their  faith. 

9  ■  What's  wrong  tilth  me?  I'm  in 
5»  love  with  three  boys.  By  the  time 
this  letter  reaches  you,  I  probably  will 
be  in  love  with  some  others.  I'm  13. 
Would  you  call  me  fickle,  or  just  plain 
crazy? — G.S. 

A  Neither.  I'd  call  you  normal. 
Thousand  of  girls  of  13  have 
crushes  on  several  boys  simultaneously 
and  change  quickly.  Don't  worry  about 
it.  Some  day  you  will  love  only  one. 

QMy  boy  friend  is  16.  Some 
months  ago,  while  hunting,  he 
accidentally  felled  a  boy.  He  aimed  in 
another  direction,  but  the  bullet  rico- 
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cheted.  Even  so,  people  held  it  against 
him.  Some  called  him  a  murderer.  Is 
that  fair?—M.C. 

ML  It  is  very  unfair,  but  understand- 
.  V  able.  Many  people  unconscious 
ly  look  for  scapegoats  to  blame  when- 
ever awful  things  happen.  Your  boy 
friend  should  try  to  remain  friendly 
and  understanding.  The  tide  will  turn 
in  his  favor. 

m  m  Last  year  I  played  football  and 
5"  received  a  broken  collarbone. 
This  year  my  parents  will  not  let  me 
play.  The  coach  says  I  can't  play  with- 
out their  written  consent.  Is  there  any 
way  to  ma\e  them  change? — F.I. 

A  I  know  of  none.  Football  is  a 
risky  sport.  Many  parents  don't 
let  their  sons  participate.  Try  to  be  a 
good  scout  about  it. 

H  w  I'm  a  girl,  16.  My  d 'reams 
W  frighten  me.  They  are  about  boys 
and  men.  The  dreams  are  dirty  and 
immoral.  Do  they  mean  that  I'm  de- 
praved? Will  I  grow  up  to  be  a  prosti- 
tute?—N.W. 


Mk  No,  you  won't.  Millions  of  young 
am  people  have  such  dreams. 
They're  a  part  of  growing  up.  They 
don't  mean  you're  depraved,  nor  that 
you  will  become  a  bad  woman.  Try 
not  to  worry  about  them. 

■  R  I'm  a  high-school  junior.  Last 
^p  wee\  my  boy  friend  dressed  in 
old  clothes,  stole  a  pic\up,  and  drove 
all  over  town  scaring  people.  If  my 
fol\s  find  out  about  it,  they'll  ma\e  me 
stop  seeing  him.  How  can  I  get  him  to 
change? — S.A. 

A  Talk  frankly  with  him.  Make  it 
plain  that  you  will  stop  seeing 
him  if  he  does  a  foolish  thing  like  that 
again.  Exert  all  the  influence  you  can. 
Is  there  a  teacher  at  school  he  especially 
admires?  If  so,  ask  the  teacher  to  talk 
with  him  too.  He  needs  guidance. 


Dr. 


Barbour  has  been  advising 
Together'.?  teen-aged 
readers  since  the  first 
issue  in  October,  1956. 
He  welcomes  a  chance 
to  help  you.  fust  address 
him  c/o  Together,  740 
N.  Rush,  Chicago  11. 
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Bishop  Nail 

Answers  Questions 

About 

Your  Faith 

and 

Your 
Chureh 

Vf  hat  is  'positive'  repentance? 

Actually,  there  is  no  other  kind, 
for  repentance  is  more  than  feeling 
guilty  and  sorry  over  sins  committed. 
It  is  being  enthusiastic  over  right- 


eousness, so  that  what  one  formerly 
enjoyed  or  loved,  he  now  despises. 
And  only  God's  grace  and  his  love 
can  bring  us  to  such  a  state. 


WL 


hat  is  a  'disciplined'  community: 


Surely  not  a  cloistered  company 
of  Christians  who  curtain  them- 
selves off  from  the  world  some- 
where, to  eat  their  coarse  bread 
and  say  their  beads.  The  com- 
munity that  is  under  discipline  may 
well  be  in  the  world,  though  not 
of  it.  Probably,  according  to  British 
Methodism's  Ronald  Spivey,  the 
disciplined  community  will  have 
these  characteristics: 

It  will  swing  its  whole  life  around 
worship  of  God.  That  will  be  the 


expression  of  its  mission  and  the 
heart  of  its  evangelism. 

Its  members  will  support  their 
individual  lives  with  daily  Bible 
study  and  prayer. 

It  will  be  vitally  concerned  about 
people  and  their  needs.  Prayers  for 
the  sick,  hungry,  illiterate,  and  even 
indigent  will  lead  directly  to  service. 

It  will  have  a  real  commitment 
to  a  world  mission,  spreading  its 
influence  far  and  wide,  and  yet 
making  over  its  own  local  situation. 


WL 


hat  are  the  'principalities'  and  ' powers'  we  strive  against? 


They  are  not  physical,  but 
spiritual,  as  Paul  says  in  Ephesians 
6:12.  Phillips  translates  this  inter- 
estingly: "For  .  .  .  our  fight  is  not 
against  any  physical  enemy:  it  is 
against  organizations  and  powers 
that  are  spiritual." 

The  selfishness   within   ourselves, 


H, 


ow  final  is  death? 

The  Christian  cannot  dismiss 
death  as  an  illusion  nor  dodge  its 
reality  by  dividing  man  into  soul 
and  body.  Death  must  be  faced.  It 
is  the  final  and  inescapable  symbol 
of  man's  finite  existence  as  merely 
man. 

But  this  does  not  mean  that  death 
ends  all.  Instead  it  lays  the  ground 
for  the  Christian  hope— that  "tins 
corruptible  must   put   on    incorrup- 


tyranny  or  anarchy  in  family  life, 
callousness  in  business,  and  tensions 
in  the  global  struggle  are  some  ol 
these,  as  Dr.  1  loover  Rupert,  one  ol 
our  most  gifted  preachers,  has 
pointed  out.  And  we  can  win  only 
by  putting  on  the  "whole  armor 
of  God"  (Ephesians  6:11). 


tion,  and  this  mortal  must  put  on 
immortality,"  as  Paul  puts  it  in  the 
unforgettable  chapter,  1  Corinthians 
is  (KJV). 

You  cannot  prove  it,  save  in  terms 
of  faith.  Nor  can   you   disprove   it. 


1 1  ipa]   leader  of  the    Minni  ota    \i 

i    m,  i list  Church,  Bishop  T.  Otto  Se 

answers   your    qui  i    with 

insijilit  sharpened   by  lengthy  exp 

world   traveler,  author,  editor,  and   mis 
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Together's  Art  Editor,  Floyd  Johnson, 
painted  young  John   Wesley  this  way. 


New  Books 


OERIOUS  students  of  John  Wesley 
will  enjoy  The  Young  Mr.  Wesley 
by  V.  H.  H.  Green  (St.  Martin's 
Press,  $8).  It's  easily  the  best  volume  in 
English  on  the  youth  of  Methodism's 
founder.  Though  written  more  for  the 
student  than  the  ordinary  reader,  it  lets 
the  personality  of  John  Benjamin  Wes- 
ley come  through  surprisingly  well. 

Dr.  Green  speaks  with  authority  on 
the  Oxford  of  Wesley's  day  and  the 
development  of  the  Holy  Club  that 
became  the  first  unit  of  People  Called 
Methodists.  The  book  takes  Wesley 
through  his  Aldersgate  experience,  but 
is  sketchy  on  his  sojourn  in  Georgia, 
1736-1737,  perhaps  because  of  the  "in- 
credibly indiscreet"  romance  there  with 
Sophy  Hopkey. 

In  1963,  Methodism  will  celebrate 
the  225th  anniversary  of  Wesley's  Al- 
dersgate experience.  Dr.  Green's  per- 
ceptive book  is  excellent  background 
reading  for  that  event. 

Rare  skill  and  sensitivity  are  required 
to  translate  a  literary  work.  In  a  sense, 
the  translator  must  re-create  it,  pre- 
serving both  its  sense  and  special  quali- 
ties in  a  strange,  sometimes  unfriendly 
idiom.  Consequently,  I'd  like  to  doff 
my  hat  to  Robert  Fitzgerald,  who 
has  given  us  a  new  and  vigorous  trans- 
lation of  The  Odyssey  (Doubleday, 
$4.95). 

Here  are  the  epic  tales  of  peril,  the 
sirens  and  monsters  met  by  Homer's 
hero  as  he  returned  from  Troy's  doom. 

We  owe  Fitzgerald  grateful  thanks 
for  this  refreshing  glimpse  of  our 
classic  heritage. 

Ten  years  after  the  Kefauver  inves- 
tigation practically  all  the  hoodlums 
who  were   named  are  not  only  doing 


business  at  the  same  old  stand  but  have 
become  even  more  wealthy,  powerful, 
and  defiant  of  the  law.  The  basis  of 
this  wealth  and  power  is  gambling. 

In  A  Two-Dollar  Bet  Means  Mur- 
der (Dial,  $4.50),  crime  reporter  Fred 
J.  Cook  puts  it  this  way:  "The  two- 
dollar  bettor  who  patronizes  a  bookie 
does  not  play  an  innocent  game  of 
tiddlywinks.  He  is  helping  to  bank 
roll  the  activities  of  the  most  brutal 
forces  in  American  society — the  thugs, 
the  narcotics  peddlers,  the  pimps,  and 
the  killers  of  the  underworld." 

The  book  shows  gambling  in  its  true 
perspective  as  the  treasure  chest  of  the 
underworld — the  source  of  the  $9  bil- 
lion a  year  that  goes  into  the  pockets 
of  racketeers.  From  there,  fully  half 
of  this  staggering  sum  passes  into  the 
hands  of  public  officials  and  the  cop 
on  the  beat. 

What  can  be  done  about  it?  Reme- 
dies open  to  every  citizen  are  urged  by 
the  author:  don't  bet — ever — with  a 
bookie;  don't  play  the  slot  machines; 
don't  patronize  professional  gambling 
traps. 

If  these  three  "don'ts"  could  ever 
be  translated  into  action,  American 
gangdom  would  be  strangled,  Cook 
says. 

A  charming  lady  of  our  acquaint- 
ance asked  me  recently  if  there  are  any 
happy  books  anymore.  "Most  of  them 
I  read  these  days  are  so  unpleasant," 
she  mourned. 

Distinctly  happy  is  Off  My  Toes! 
(Little,  Brown,  $4.50).  That's  not  to 
say  that  everything  goes  easily  for 
Elsie  Masterton  and  her  husband 
John  up  in  Vermont,  where  they  have 
a  small  inn  known  as  Blueberry  Farm. 
But  these  are  buoyant,  spunky,  worth- 
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while  people,  and  you'll  enjoy  getting 
to  know  them  and  their  neighbors.  In 
fact,  you  may  know  them  already,  for 
this  is  Mrs.  Masterton's  third  book. 
The  other  two:  Nothing  Whatever  to 
Do  and  Blueberry  Hill  Coo\boo\. 

What  was  Jesus  like?  Why  is  it  that 
Jesus  Christ  is  Lord? 

Scottish  preacher-teacher  William 
Barclay  draws  a  compelling  portrait 
and  attempts  to  answer  the  second 
question  in  The  Mind  of  Jesus  (Har- 
per, $5). 

The  materials  on  which  the  book  is 
based  come  almost  totally  from  the  first 
three  Gospels.  Dr.  Barclay  is  convinced 
that  here  we  can  find  a  true  picture 
of  the  Christ,  and  of  the  essential  qual- 
ities of  his  mind  and  spirit. 

He  has  set  it  all  into  its  historical 
background,  anticipating  questions  the 
modern  reader  will  ask. 

Bible  scholars  will  find  an  abun- 
dance of  study  helps  in  his  exposition. 
For  the  less  studious,  the  story  moves 
powerfully  and  irresistibly.  The  book 
would  be  an  excellent  addition  to  any 
home  library.  It  has  been  published  in 
Great  Britain  in  two  volumes,  The 
Mind  of  Jesus  and  Crucified  and 
Crowned. 

Volume  12  in  historian-philosopher 
Arnold  J.  Toynbee's  monumental  A 
Study  of  History  is  a  backward  look 
at  his  views  on  a  number  of  questions. 
But  he  hastens  to  point  out  that 
Reconsiderations  (Oxford,  $10)  does 
not  mean  retraction,  but  re-examina- 
tion, of  views  previously  stated. 

Since  publication  of  the  first  three 
volumes  of  his  history  in  1934, 
archaeologists  have  continued  to  make 
new  discoveries,  and  in  some  fields 
these  have  changed  the  picture  almost 
beyond  recognition.  Toynbee  takes  full 
account  of  these  archaeological  develop- 
ments— and  of  his  critics,  concentrating 
on  points  that  have  drawn  their  fire 
and,  at  the  same  time,  seem  to  have  an 
intrinsic  interest  and  importance  of 
their  own. 

Western  civilization,  he  believes, 
must  recover  "the  essence  of  religion" 
without  returning  to  the  established 
religions  of  the  past.  And  he  hopes 
Christian  initiative  can  bring  about  a 
reconciliation  not  only  of  hitherto  ex- 
clusive-minded religions,  but  also  of  all 
separate  civilizations. 

Robert  Penn  Warren  long  has 
been  interested  in  the  Civil  War.  Now 
this  talented  novelist  and  poet  discusses 
how  that  conflict  shaped  modern 
America  in  The  Legacy  of  the  Civil 
War   (Random  House,  $2.75). 

Almost  every  facet  of  American  life 
today,  Warren  writes,  was  influenced 
in  some  way  by  that  war — our  econo- 
my, our  social  institutions,  domestic 
politics,   even   philosophy   and   foreign 
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a  Two  -  fold 
Outlook... 


■5 


"Where  there  is  no  vision 
the  people  perish" 

"Go  ye  into  all  the  world..." 


Send  today  for  your  copy 
of  "Bright  Horizons". 
Brings  a  new  vision  of 
benefit  and  blessing  to 
you  as  well  as  to  others 
by  means  of 


THE  ANNUITY  PLAN 


WHAT  WILL  IT  DO  FOR  ME? 

You  get  a  dependable  lifetime  income 
paid  regularly  with  no  variation  in 
amount.  You  save  time,  worry  and 
expense,  avoid  all  investment  losses  or 
trouble  over  a  will.  AND  you  have  the 
joy  of  knowing  that  your  money  will 
be  used  to  spread  the  gospel. 

WHAT  WILL  IT  DO  FOR  OTHERS? 

You  fulfill  the  Lord's  command  to  go 
into  all  the  world  when  you  put  your 
dollars  into  The  Annuity  Plan.  Both 
in  this  country  (National  Missions) 
and  abroad  (World  Missions)  you  will 
be  feeding  the  hungry,  healing  the 
sick,  clothing  the  naked  and  winning 
souls  to  Christ. 


"BRIGHT  HORIZONS"  is  a  brand  new  book  rich  in  illustrations  and 
information  on  missionary  work  at  home  and  abroad.  Answers  ALL  of  your 
questions  about  Annuities.  Gives  you  a  broader  outlook  of  personal 
advantage  and  wider  Christian  service. 


Division   of   World   Missions  ond   Division  of   Notionol   Missions   of   the  ^V      Dcpt 

Board  of  Missions  of  THE  METHODIST  CHURCH,  475  Riverside  Dr.,  New  York  27,  N.  Y.  W  T10-23-1 

Atten.,  Dr.  Ashton  A.  Almond,  Treasurer  ▼ 

Dear   Treasurer:    Please   send   me   a    copy   of   "Bright    Horizons"   showing    steady   ond  dependable    high 
level  returns  from  THE  ANNUITY  PLAN. 


Name. 


Address . 
City 


.Zone. 


Stale. 
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for  a  richer  Christian  heritage, 

READ  THESE 


^ 


> 


SHELTERS  AND 
SANCTUARIES 

Charles  Ray  Goff.  Those  look- 
ing for  a  note  of  hope  in  the  con- 
fusion of  today's  world  will  wel- 
come this  new  collection.  128 
pages  S2.25 

ENCOUNTER 
WITH  CHRIST 

Merrill  R.  Abbey.  Explores  rep- 
resentative episodes  in  the  Gos- 
pel of  John  in  search  of  a  mes- 
sage for  contemporary  readers. 
176  pages  S3 

MORE  THAN  SURVIVAL 

K.  Morgan  Edwards  speaks  with 
hope  and  expectancy  of  a  reli- 
gious, moral,  ethical  and  social 
revolution  that  would  extend 
the  life  of  the  Western  world. 
128  pages  $2.25 


CHRISTIAN 
AFFIRMATIONS 

Costen  J.  Harrcll.  Bishop  Har- 
rell  here  has  set  down  a  clear, 
inspiring  picture  of  the  core  of 
Christianity.  128  pages  $2 

JOHN  WESLEY 

Ingvar  Haddal.  A  highly  read- 
able biography  of  John  Wesley, 
beginning  with  his  life  at  his 
rectory  home,  through  the  Al- 
dersgate  experience  and  his  min- 
istry. 192  pages  $3.50 


Order  from  your  bookstore 
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Abingdon 
Press 

Publisher  of 
THE    INTERPRETER'S    BIBLE 


i  nti 
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START  PLANNING 


iS&Hrffii 
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TO  USE  THIS  NEW 
Baiic  GU/uiiicui  Boa/t 

HERE  IS  a  new  study  book  for  which  you  have  been 
waiting  ...  a  book  that  will  provide  your  group  an 
opportunity  to  take  a  fresh,  new  look  at  the  beliefs  of 
a  Christian.  Seventh  of  the  Basic  Christian  Books, 
Beliefs  That  Count  is  by  Georgia  Harkness,  whose  clear, 
understandable  writing  has  become  so  familiar  through- 
out  the   church. 

I  MMI1  DIVISION  o>  THt  MtTHODIST  PUBLISHING  HOUSt 

•kSend  Mail  Orders  to  Regional  Service  Center 


128   PACES 

$1.00 

Leader's   Guide 

30< 


Northeastern 
Region 
Boston  16 
•  New  York  11 
Pittsburgh  30 


North  Central 
Region 
•Chicago  11 
•Cincinnati  2 
Detroit  1 


Western 

Region 

Los  Angeles  29 

Portland  5 

•San  Francisco  2 


Southwestern 
Region 

•  Dallas  1 
Kansas  City  6 


Southern 
Region 

Atlanta  3 
•  Nashville  3 


Southeastern 
Region 

Baltimore  3 
•Richmond  16 


policy.  He  declares  the  U.S.  "became  a 
nation  only  with  the  Civil  War.  .  .  . 
(It  |  is  our  only  'felt1  history." 

"In  defeat  the  Solid  South  was  born," 
he  points  out.  "We  may  say  that  only 
at  the  moment  when  Lee  handed  Grant 
his  sword  was  the  Confederacy  born: 
or  to  state  matters  another  way,  in  the 
moment  of  death  the  Confederacy  en- 
tered   upon    its    immortality." 

Come  and  See  the  Symbols  of  My 
Church  (Augsburg,  §1.95)  invites 
James  S.  Kerr  in  a  photo-story  book 
for  children  that  explains  Christian 
symbolism  in  a  forthright,  easy-to- 
understand  manner. 

I  could  wish  the  art  work  were  bet- 
ter, that  the  emphasis  were  Methodist 
rather  than  Lutheran,  that  the  book 
would  open  flat  instead  of  fighting  you. 
but  it's  a  useful  explanation  of  the  sym- 
bols that  surround  us  in  Christian  wor- 
ship, and  I   recommend  it. 

American  Express  recently  received 
a  credit  application  from  a  lady  who 
listed  her  residence  as  Scarsdale,  N.Y., 
and  her  husband's  name  as  William. 
Local  credit  officials  weren't  able  to  lo- 
cate the  husband  and  further  checking 
revealed  that  the  applicant  was  onlv 
eight.  She  had  hoped  to  use  her  credit 
card  at  the  local  candy  store. 

If  this  sounds  like  an  extreme  case, 
read  Buy  Noiv,  Pay  Later  (Morrow. 
$3.95),  by  Hillel  Black.  You'll  find 
plenty  of  other  instances  almost  as 
ridiculous  where  credit  was  extended 
to  people  obviously  unable  to  pay.  And 
the  sum  result  is  not  ridiculous,  but 
tragic. 

Black  has  written  a  fascinating,  and 
frightening,  investigation  of  "on-the- 
cuff"  living  in  America  today.  You'll 
want  to  read  it,  then  you'll  want  to 
take  another  look  at  the  family  budget. 

To  the  Londoner  the  sight  of  a  rub- 
ber plant  has  come  to  mean  that  he 
can  get  a  strong  cup  of  coffee  for  a 
shilling — and  among  soft-cushioned 
furnishings,  too.  The  espresso-coffee 
machine  has  come  from  Italy  to  save 
England  from  a  monopoly  of  tea  shops. 

This  I  learned  in  Blue  Skies,  Brown 
Studies  (  Atlantic-Little,  Brown,  $6.50). 
in  which  William  Sansom  spins  such 
magic  as  one  rarely  finds.  He's  a  travel 
writer  with  an  incomparable  gift  for 
evoking  the  atmosphere  of  a  place  and 
transmitting  his  personal  delight  to  the 
reader. 

In  Blue  Sf\ies,  Brown  Studies  he 
takes  us  from  Capri  to  St.  Tropez, 
from  Vienna  to  Yicenza.  from  Baden 
to  Spain,  and  to  many  another  place 
that  will  fascinate  the  most  blase  arm- 
chair traveler. 

You  never  know  where  you'll  run 
across  a  bit  of  information.  It  was  in 
Hesketh    Pearson's    The    Marrying 
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Learn  More  About  America's  Stirring  History 
Through  the  Famous  American  Heritage  Books 


SPECIAL    PRE-PUBLICATION    PRICE 
ON    NEWEST   OF   THE   SERIES 


You  Save  $3.05  on  Advance  Orders 
Only  $11.95  Before  Dec.  24,  1961 

After  Dec.  24,  1961,  $15.00 


The  American 
Heritage  Book  off 

INDIANS 

AN    UNUSUAL    NEW    HISTORY 
FROM    20,000    B.C.    TO    PRESENT 


The  exciting  new  American  Heritage  Book  of  Indians  is  edited  by  Richard 
M.  Ketchum;  introduction  by  John  F.  Kennedy,  president  of  the  United 
States;  narrative  by  William  Brandon.  Richly  illustrated,  it  is  an  account 
of  the  first  peoples  to  come  to  the  North  American  continent  and  their 
stories  from  20,000  B.C.  to  the  present  day.  There  are  about  500  illustra- 
tions with  more  than  125  in  full  color — the  largest  and  most  varied  as- 
semblage of  Indian  art  ever  gathered  in  one  book.  Handsomely  bound  to 
withstand  time  and  frequent  use.  Size  8%xllV4  inches;  416  pages.  Order 
now  at  the  special  pre-publication  price  and  save  $3.05.    (SS)    Before 

December  24,  1961  -postpaid,  $1 1 .95 

After  December  24, 1961 postpaid,  $1 5.00 


The  American   Heritage 

Picture   History 

of  the  Civil  War 

By  Bruce  Cation  and  the  editors  of  the 
American  Heritage.  A  book  decidedly  be- 
yond the  scale  of  most.  It  features  an 
unusual  battle  map  technique  which 
makes  it  seem  as  if  viewer  is  hovering 
over  battleground.  The  60,000  word  text 
is  by  Pulitzer  Prize  winner  Bruce  Catton. 
Contains  777  illustrations,  236  in  color — 
largest  Civil  War  collection  ever.    (DD) 

Standard  Edition   postpaid,  $19.95 

2  Vol.  DeLuxe  Edition  .  postpaid   $25.00 

The  American  Heritage 
Book  of  the  Revolution 

By    the   editors    of   American   Heritage; 

NARRATIVE   BY    Dr.    J.    H.    PLUMB    AND    BRUCE 

Lancaster.  This  book  vividly  presents 
America's  hard-won  fight  for  independ- 
ence. Special  chapters  are  included  such 
as  the  one  titled  "Arms  and  the  Men." 
This  is  a  24-page  pictorial  portfolio  pre- 
senting men  who  fought  the  war  and 
showing  their  equipment,  uniforms  and 
their  tactics.  618  illustrations  of  which 
162  are  in  color.  Cloth  binding.  384  pages. 
(SS)    postpaid,  $12.50 


The  American   Heritage 
Book  of  Great  Historic  Places 

By  the  editors  of  American  Heritage; 
narrative  by  Richard  M.  Ketchum;  intro- 
duction by  Bruce  Catton.  A  magnificent 
account  of  America  told  in  pictures  and 
narratives.  There  are  nine  geographic 
sections,  each  illustrated  with  eye-wit- 
ness paintings,  engravings,  and  sketches 
showing  the  reader  where  the  big  and 
little  events  of  American  history  actually 
occurred.  More  than  700  illustrations,  154 
of  them  in  full  color.  Cloth  binding;  376 
pages.    (SS)    postpaid,  $12.50 


The  American  Heritage 
Book  of  the  Pioneer  Spirit 

By  the  editors  of  American  Heritage; 
narrative  by  Alvin  M.  Josephy,  Jr.,  Peter 
Lyon,  Francis  Russell.  Examines  natures 
and  achievements  of  America's  pioneers, 
those  who  settled  eastern  seaboard  and 
made  first  moves  west,  and  those  who 
traveled  abroad  as  statesmen,  merchants, 
and  explorers.  About  480  illustrations; 
150  in  full  color.  Four  portfolios:  three 
pictorial;  one  documents  some  great  pio- 
neer writings.  Cloth  binding;  400  pages. 
(SS)   postpaid,  $12.95 


MAIL  TODAY 

Please  send  me,  postpaid,  the  books  I  have 
indicated. 

The  American  Heritage  Book  of  Indians 

Before  Dec  24,  1961  SI  1 .95 

After  Dec.  24,  1961    $1 5.00 

The  American  Heritage  Picture  History  of 
the  Civil  War 

Standard  edition  $19.95 

2  Volume  deluxe  edition $25.00 

The    American    Heritage    Book    of    the 

Revolution    $12.50 

. The  American  Heritage  Book  of  Great 

Historic  Places  $12.50 
The   American   Heritage    Book    of    the 

Pioneer  Spirit  $12.95 

Book  Catalog  Free 

□  Payment  enclosed 

□  Charge  to  my  account 

□  Open  an  account  in  my  name 

Add  state  sales  tax  where  it  applies 

SEND   TO 

Address 

City  <      )   State  


G. 


burtf 


itScnd  Mail  Orders  to  Regional  Service  Centers 


Northeastern 
Region 
Boston  16 
-#Ncw  York  11 
Pittsburgh  10 


Southwestern 
Region 

*  Do  Mas  1 
Konsos  City  6 


North  Central 
Region 

^Chicago  11 
^Cincinnati  2 
Detroit  1 


Southern 

Atlonlo  3 

*Nashvillc  3 


Western 

Los  Angeles  29 
Portlond  S 

ftSan  Francisco  2 


Southeastern 
Region 
Baltimore  3 
^Richmond  16 
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ENJOY  YOUR  OWN 

SI  N(  i  ALONG 

WITH  GORDON  MacRAE! 


Harmonize  with  the  MacRaes  in  "SONGS 
FOR  AN  EVENING  AT  HOME"  Fami- 
lies draw  closer  together  in  the  fellowship 
of  song  ...  especially  with  old  favorites: 
Smiles,  A  House  With  Love  In  It,  Always, 
The  Bells  of  St.  Mary's,  Whispering  Hope, 
The  Sweetheart  of  Sigma  Chi,  Trees,  and 
a  popular  medley.  You  can  warm  up  with 
the  Good  Old  Summer  Time  and  wind  up 
with  A  Perfect  Day  . .  ."RSVP"  by  coupon! 


CAPITOL  Special  Selections  Service 

Box  1100,  Scranton  5,  Pennsylvania 

My    check    (or    money    order)    for    $3.98    is 

enclosed.    Please    send    me    prepaid    Capitol 

Album  -  "SONGS    FOR  AN    EVENING   AT 

HOME"  -  F-1251. 


city/state 


■I.I.I.I.I.I.IJ.I.I.I.I.I.I.I.I.M.I.I.I.I.I.I.I.I.I.I.IJ.IJLIJ.IJ.I.I.I.I.I.I.I.I.I.I.I.I.I.I.M.I.I 


SI  FOLDING  CHAIRS 


FOLDING  TABLES 

-1  WRITE  FOR  CATALOG 

.  AND  LOW  DIRECT  PRICES     I 


J.P.Redington&Co. 


DEPT.  52     SCRANTON  2,  PA. 


BENTLEY  &  SIMON 
quality  CHOIR  ROBES 
have  set  the  standard 
of  excellence  ever 
since  1912.  Custom- 
tailored  of  fine  fabrics, 
for  your  lasting  enjoyment. 
PULPIT  ROBES,  too.made 
in  the  same  quality  way. 

Write  for  catalog  F-2 


BENTLEY  & 

SIMON     Inc. 


Americans     (Coward-McCann,     $5), 

lor  instance  that  I  discovered  both  of 
Rudyard  Kipling's  grandfathers  were 
Methodist  ministers. 

Pearson  has  penned  a  revealing  por- 
trait of  the  British  poet  laureate  in  his 
chapter  on  Kipling's  marriage  to  plain 
but  capable  Caroline  Balestier. 

The  book  concentrates,  however, 
on  the  quest  for  titled  husbands  that 
became  the  major  occupation  of 
American  heiresses — or  their  families. 
This  pell-mell  transatlantic  traffic  really 
got  under  way  in  the  1880s  and  con- 
tinued well  into  the  20th  century.  Sad 
stories,  most  of  those  alliances. 

John  Briggs  reviewed  Leonard 
Bernstein's  musical  debut  for  a  New 
York  newspaper  25  years  ago  and  has 
followed  the  brilliant  symphony  con- 
ductor's Horatio  Alger-like  career 
ever  since.  Now  he  tells  the  story  in 
Leonard  Bernstein,  The  Man,  His 
Work,  and  His  World  (World, 
$4.50). 

It's  a  lively  narrative,  but  not  so  live- 
ly as  Mr.  Bernstein's  own  book,  The 
Joy  of  Music  (reviewed,  April,  1960, 
page  50). 

Little  boys  are  little  boys  the  world 
over.  The  early  chapters  of  Tibet  Is 
My  Country  (Dutton,  $5)  describe 
the  childish  escapades  of  the  elder 
brother  of  the  Dalai  Lama,  reminding 
me  of  some  of  my  own. 

Thubten  Jigme  Norbu  was  reared 
in  a  warmly  affectionate  family  until  at 
eight  he  was  told  that  he  had  been 
recognized  as  the  reincarnation  of  the 
famed  Tagtster  and  was  destined  to 
become  a  high-ranking  Buddhist  monk. 
He  was  taken  from  his  home  to  live 
and  study  in  monasteries,  where  the 
honors  and  wealth  accumulated  by  his 
predecessors  were  bestowed  upon  him 
and  his  family.  When  he  was  17  his 
little  brother  was  selected  as  the  14th 
Dalai  Lama,  supreme  spiritual  and 
temporal  ruler  of  Tibet. 

Forced  to  flee  his  native  land  by 
Chinese  communist  pressure,  he  now 
is  a  world  traveler  and  a  tireless  work- 
er for  Tibetan  refugees. 

He  told  his  story  to  Heinrich  Har- 
rer,  a  friend  of  Norbu  and  the  Dalai 
Lama  since  living  in  their  country  in 
the  years  after  World  War  II.  The 
American  edition  was  translated  from 
the  German  by  Edward  Fitzgerald. 

As  assistant  to  Dwight  D.  Eisen- 
hower, Sherman  Adams  probably 
exercised  more  power  as  a  chief  execu- 
tive's confidential  advisor  and  co- 
ordinator than  any  individual  in 
modern  times.  So  his  story  of  what 
happened  during  the  Eisenhower  ad- 
ministration is  aptly  titled  First-Hand 
Report  (Harper,  $5.95). 

He  tells  it  in  quick-paced,  vigorous 
prose     that     conveys,     possibly,     more 


warmth  than  Adams  himself  displayed 
as  the  then  president's  right-hand  man. 

Of  Eisenhower  he  writes:  "When 
Eisenhower  became  president  I  believed 
that  he  was  the  greatest  influence  for 
peace  in  the  world,  and  I  believe  it 
today." 

Of  his  own  part  in  the  Goldfine 
scandal,  which  caused  him  to  resign 
his  White  House  post,  Adams  says: 
"The  mistakes  were  those  of  judgment, 
not  of  intent." 

Children  and  Religion  (Scribners, 
$3.95)  is  common  sense  from  an  ex- 
pert. Dora  P.   Chaplin,   now  on   the 

faculty  of  General  Theological  Semi- 
nary, New  York,  has  been  a  religious 
education  director — and  is  the  mother 
of  two. 

First  written  in  1948,  this  excellent 
book  has  been  revised  to  take  into  ac- 
count the  problems  of  the  atomic  age. 
Dr.  Chaplin,  however,  believes  that, 
though  our  current  era  may  pose  more 
problems  than  any  in  the  past,  Chris- 
tianity is  Christ  and  Christ  does  not 
change. 

Anyone  who  deals  with  children 
will  find  her  book  a  practical  guide 
for  their  religious  instruction. 

All  the  Best  in  the  South  Pacific 

(Dodd,  Mead,  $4.95)  is  a  new  offering 
of  Sydney  Clark  in  his  All  the  Best 
travel-guide  books. 

This  one  covers  quite  a  bit  of  terri- 
tory— Tahiti,  Samoa,  Fiji,  Australia, 
New  Caledonia,  New  Zealand — and  un- 
covers quite  a  few  straight-from-the 
shoulder  details.  As  in  all  his  books, 
Clark  offers  practical  information  about 
local  customs,  a  condensed  history,  tips 
on  planning  a  trip,  and  what  to  see 
once  you  get  there. 

Those  who  must  do  their  traveling 
from  an  easy  chair  will  enjoy  it,  as  will 
those  who  accept  no  substitute  tor  the 
real  thing. 

"Nobody  is  as  dull  as  a  man  who 
reads  a  lot  and  remembers  all  of  it." 
observes  Sydney  J.  Harris  in  Last 
Things  First  (Houghton  Mifflin,  $4). 
But  you'll  remember  quite  a  tew 
things  from  this  collection  of  short 
articles  and  epigrams  from  his  recent 
columns  in  a  Chicago  newspaper. 

Harris  is  fascinated,  amused,  some- 
times appalled  by  the  behavior  of  the 
human  race.  Hypocrisy,  stupidity,  pom- 
posity, and  rudeness  are  his  targets, 
and  on  these  he  takes  deadly  aim.  His 
most  potent  weapon  is  humor,  which 
he  can  use  with  devastating  effect. 

If  you  think  Harris  presumes  he 
has  the  right  answer  to  too  many 
questions,  you  may  be  right.  But  I  con- 
fess he  won  my  heart  by  recognizing 
religious  writing  as  "the  hardest  form 
of  literary  endeavor."  His  reason — piety 
and  good  feelings  are  no  substitute  for 
talent. — Barnabas 
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EVERY  NOVEL  is  to  some  extent  a 
social  commentary,  dealing  with  a  seg- 
ment of  life  which  somebody  has 
observed  or  experienced.  If  it  is  con- 
temporary, it  should  illuminate  our 
present  problems  and  opportunities; 
if  it  is  a  historical  novel,  it  should 
reflect  our  present  point  of  view,  in 
spite  of  the  author's  attempt  to  re- 
create a  scene  long  since  past.  Great 
works  of  fiction  are  preserved  because 
they  take  us  directly  into  the  heart  of 
a  period  which  we  can  enter  in  no 
other  way.  A  book  dealing  with  partic- 
ular people  at  a  particular  time  gives  us 
a  sense  of  having  been  there.  And 
this  probably  is  the  way  to  get  closer 
to  the  truth  about  a  particular  time. 
I    was    thinking    of    this   when    I    read 


Browsing 
in 


BISH01',     LOS    ANGELES    AREA, 
THE    METHODIST    CHURCH 

MIDCENTURY,     by     John     Dos     Possos 
(Houghton  Mifflin,  $5.95). 

A  hundred  years  from  now  Ameri- 
cans might  read  this  book  as  we  read 
Charles  Dickens  to  study  the  social 
conditions  of  his  time.  For  while  this 
is  a  novel,  in  a  sense  it  is  really  doc- 
umentary writing  with  two  or  three 
main  stories.  Dos  Passos  does  two 
interesting  things.  He  uses  a  page  or 
two  of  newspaper  headlines  occasion- 
ally to  give  us  a  sense  of  the  dramatic 
and  often  ridiculous  things  we  say  and 
do;  then  there  is  a  series  of  biograph- 
ies of  influential  figures  to  help  us 
understand  where  they  came  from  and 
how  they  became  what  they  are.  If 
there  is  one  single  theme,  I  think  it 
would     be    the    development    of    the 


labor  movement,  which  is  shown  with 
all  its  corruption  as  well  as  its  ideal- 
ism. I  liked  this  book,  for  I  had  the 
feeling  that  here  was  an  honest  re- 
porter trying  to  pin  point  the  essential 
things  in  mid-century  America.  It  is 
a  first-class  job  and  worthy  of  the 
time  required   to   read   it. 

TRUSTEE    FROM    THE    TOOLROOM, 

by    Nevil    Shutc    (Morrow,  S3.95). 

A  friend  of  mine  gave  me  this  book, 
saying  it  would  be  a  relief  from  all 
the  crime  and  corruption  one  ob- 
serves and  hears  about.  She  was 
right,  and  I  recommend  it  whole- 
heartedly. The  principal  character  is 
an  Englishman  whose  goodness  seems 
to  evoke  responses  from  all  kinds  of 
people.  He  writes  for  a  magazine  called 
Miniature  Mechanics,  describing  the 
small  machines  he  designs  so  that 
others  can  build  them  as  a  hobby. 
Then  he  goes  to  the  South  Seas  to 
see  if  he  can  recover  diamonds  lost 
on  a  wrecked  yacht.  The  story  is 
full  of  adventure  and  excitement.  If 
I  should  tell  you  the  plot,  you  would 
say  it  is  too  far-fetched  and  romantic. 
But  somehow  the  author  managed  to 
carry  it  through  with  style.  The  story 
is  full  of  faith  and  hope,  and  it  is 
refreshing  to  be  reminded  there  are 
still  a  great  many  good  people  around. 


CHOCOLATE  COVERED  NUTS...1  LB.  GIFT  BOX 

These  handsome  boxes  are  certain  to  please  your 
customers.  A  delicious  assortment  of  Planters 
Cashews,  Almonds,  Filberts  and  Brazil  Nuts 
thick-coated  with  the  finest  milk  chocolate.  In 
pound  or  half-pound  boxes. 


LET  PLANTERS 
FAMOUS  NAME  SELL 
FOR  YOUR  PROJECT 


Let  the  most  famous  name  in  nuts  sell  for  your  organization. 
You'll  be  taking  advantage  of  a  reputation  for  top  quality 
confections-all  backed  by  heavy  advertising.  And,  remember, 
you  take  orders  at  prices  that  will  provide  a  handsome  profit 
for  your  project. 

$100  PROFIT — "I  had  charge  of  selling  your  delicious  chocolate 
covered  nuts  ...  the  girls  sold  them  so  rapidly  that  it  was  difficult 
to  keep  up  with  the  demand.  Since  we  made  a  clear  profit  of  over 
$100,  we  plan  on  selling  them  again  next  year."  Nancy  L.  Merkle, 
Ways  and  Means  Committee,  3314  Overland  Ave.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


PLANTERS  PEANUTS,  A  Division  of  Standard  Brands  Incorporated, 
Dept.  101  T,  Wilkes-Barre,  Pa.  Please  rush  free  folder  on 
how  to  run  a  successful  fund-raisins  project. 
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Together  with  the  small  fry 

The 


Golden  Spectacles 


By  GIN  A  BELL-ZANO 


Mife  smiled.  Even  if  Eddie's  mother 

thought  Eddie  played  like  a  concert  violinist, 

Mike  was  certain  that  he  didn't. 


Mi 


.IKE  McKENNA  sat  on  the  front  steps  of  his  porch. 
He  was  busy  tying  a  fine,  long  tail  on  his  kite.  His 
mother  was  sitting  nearby,  knitting  a  sweater.  It  was 
very  quiet  and  peaceful. 

Suddenly  a  loud  shriek  chased  away  the  quiet. 

Mrs.  McKenna  jumped.  "What  on  earth  was  that?" 

Mike  smiled.  "It  sounded  like  little  Hank  Hansen. 
He's  always  yelling  and  screaming.  He's  the  world's 
worst  scaredy-cat." 

In  a  few  minutes,  little  Hank  came  by,  hanging  onto 
his  sister  Millie's  hand.  His  face  was  streaked  with  tears, 
but  he  had  stopped  shrieking.  "What  happened  to  him, 
dear?"  asked  Mrs.  McKenna  of  Hank's  sister. 

"Oh,  those  boys  on  the  next  block  called  Hank  a 
coward  just  because  he  didn't  like  their  old  gray  cat.  He 
isn't  a  coward,  Mrs.  McKenna.  Hank  is  really  very  brave 
for  a  boy  his  age.  Why,  you  ought  to  see  him  at  the  zoo. 
He  looks  right  at  the  lions  and  tigers!  He's  not  afraid  of 
anything,  really.  He  just  doesn't  care  for  gray  cats."  She 
tugged  at  Hank's  hand.  "Come  on,  Hank,  we  had  better 
be  going  now."  They  walked  away  very  quickly. 

Mike  was  smiling.  "Mom,"  he  said,  "I  thought  I'd 
burst  out  laughing  when  Millie  started  saying  how  brave 
Hank  was.  He's  afraid  of  his  own  shadow.  He  doesn't 
care  for  cats,  or  caterpillars,  or  bees,  or  dogs.  Anything 
he  sees  is  enough  to  scare  him  silly." 

"Well,  Mike,"  said  Mrs.  McKenna,  "Millie  probably 
thinks  Hank  really  is  brave.  She  looks  at  him  through 
the  golden  spectacles  of  love,  you  know.  And  then  he 
is  everything  she  thinks  her  little  brother  ought  to  be." 

"I  never  thought  of  it  like  that,"  said  Mike.  "I  always 
thought  Millie  was  kind  of  odd."  He  finished  tying 
on  the  tail  of  his  kite. 

"Sec  you  later.  Mom."  he  said.  "The  wind  is  just 
right  now."   Holding  the   kite   up  with  one  hand,  he 
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ran  down  the  street.  The  wind  caught  hold  of  the 
kite,  and  as  Mike  let  out  the  string,  it  flew  high  and 
proudly  in  the  air. 

Suddenly  it  began  to  swerve  and  dip;  and  although 
Mike  pulled  the  string  sharply,  the  kite  landed  in  the 
hedge  at  the  Bowers'  house. 

Mike  carefully  untangled  it.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bower  were 
just  coming  out  of  the  house.  When  Mike  saw  Mrs. 
Bower,  he  almost  started  to  laugh.  On  her  head  was 
the  funniest  hat  he  had  ever  seen.  It  looked  like  a  flower 
pot  with  celery  in  it!  And  the  color  made  Mrs.  Bower's 
round,   red   face   look   like   a   large   beet. 

Then  Mike  heard  Mrs.  Bower  say  to  her  husband, 
"Are  you  sure  you  really  like  my  new  hat?  It  isn't 
too  girlish?" 

"Nonsense,"  said  Mr.  Bower  firmly.  "You  look  beau- 
tiful in  it — like  a  model  in  a  magazine  ad."  They 
walked  up  the  street,  arm  in  arm. 

Mike  remembered  what  his  mother  had  said.  "Well," 
he  told  himself,  "Mr.  Bower  certainly  is  looking  at 
his  wife  through  the  golden  spectacles  of  love,  all  right." 

At  last  Mike's  kite  was  free;  but  the  hedge  had  torn 
it,  so  Mike  wound  up  the  string  and  started  down  the 
street.  He  thought  of  visiting  Eddie  for  a  while;  but 
when  he  came  to  Eddie's  house,  the  sound  of  a  violin 
came  to  him  through  the  open  window.  Eddie  was 
practicing,  so  Mike  decided  not  to  stop.  For  while  Eddie 
was  his  best  friend,  he  made  some  very  strange  sounds 
come  out  of  his  violin. 

As  Mike  passed  the  house,  he  heard  Eddie's  mother 
talking  by  the  window.  She  was  saying,  "Eddie,  you 
look  the  image  of  a  real  concert  violinist  standing 
there;  and  you  sound  just  like  one,  too." 

Mike  chuckled  as  he  walked  on  quickly.  "Ho,  ho,"  he 
said,  "Eddie's  mother  certainly  looks  at  him  through 
the  golden  spectacles  of  love,  and  she  must  hear  that 
violin  of  his  through  the  golden  ear  muffs  of  love,  too. 
Concert  violinist!  Eddie's  lucky  if  he  can  play  four 
good  notes  in  a  row!" 

Mike  walked  up  the  steps  of  his  own  house.  His 
mother  watched  him.  "You  know,  Mike,"  she  said, 
"you're  getting  to  look  more  like  your  father  every  day." 

Mike  was  pleased.  His  father  was  the  handsomest 
man  in  town. 

He  went  upstairs  and,  as  he  began  to  wash  his  hands, 
he  looked  at  himself  in  the  mirror  over  the  sink.  He 
looked  at  his  red  hair  that  stood  up  like  a  wire  brush. 
He  looked  at  the  scratches  on  his  face  and  the  bump 
which  had  appeared  after  he  fell  out  of  the  apple  tree. 
He  looked  at  his  teeth;  some  were  missing. 

Then  he  burst  out  laughing,  and  this  time  he  let  the 
laughter  out  full  and  strong.  "My  mother,"  Mike  Mc- 
Kenna  told  himself,  "must  wear  the  biggest  golden 
spectacles  of  love  in  town!"  He  looked  at  himself  once 
more  and  grinned.  "And,  boy,  am  I  glad  she  does!" 

A  Child's  Prayei 

May  the  words  I  think  and  say, 

At  my  school  or  at  my  play, 

Be  pure;  and  may  my  actions,  too, 

Be  those  which  Christ  would  have  me  do. 

— Sylvia  Pezoldt 


Make  a  1      Wight! 

JUST  for  fun  this  Halloween,  try  making 
a  spook-light.    First,  you'll  need  an  emptj 

oatmeal  box  (or  any  other  round  box)  and 
a  flashlight. 

On  the  bottom  of  the  box.  make  two  slit.-, 
as  in  drawing  A.  Then  take 
the  cover  off  the  box  and 
slip  the  flashlight  backwards 
through  the  slits  until  only 
the  front  part  of  the  flash- 
light is  still  in  the  box.  Next, 
fasten  the  box  to  the  flash- 
light with  a  string  or  cellophane  tape  (draw- 
ingB). 

Now  cover  the  open  end  of  the  box  with 
tissue  paper — any  color  will  do.  Fasten  it 
snugly  in  place  with  a  rubber  band.  Next, 
cut  a  pair  of  eyes,  a  nose,  and  a  mouth  out 


of  construction  paper  for  your  spook-light 
and  paste  them  on  the  tissue  paper  (drawing 
C).  Then  turn  off  the  lights  in  one  room, 
switch   on   the   flashlight,   and   watch   your 


mysterious  spook-light  glow  in  the  dark.  It 
is  fun  for  trick-or-treat  calls,  too — and  will 
help  you  find  your  way  at  night. 
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Gerald  McCray:  As  pastor  of  our  farthest 

»orthtvest  church,  he  has  feasted  at  Thanksgiving 

on  caribou  stea\  and  coo\ed  reindeer  stew 

for  two  days  on  the  parsonage  stove. 


* 


m 


Only  a  jump  from  the  Arctic  Circle  and  Siberia,  he  serves  as — 


Minister  at  Home-in  NOME 


PERHAPS  Hawaii  would  have  been  more  to  their 
taste  (they  had  been  living  in  Florida),  but  when  the 
call  to  preach  came  from  Nome,  Alaska,  where  a  congre- 
gation   dwindled    and    a    60-year-old    church    building 
creaked  and  buckled  dangerously  over  deep  permafrost, 
the  Rev.  and  Mrs.  Gerald  McCray  and  their  two  small 
children  headed  north.  Though  it  was  1958,  they  found 
Nome  still  a  frontier  city  of  about  2,000  in  the  treeless 
expanse  where  a  tent  city  of  40,000  had  mushroomed 
during  the  gold  rush  of  1899.  Both  population  and  church 
membership  were  largely  Eskimos  still  in  the  difficult 
transition  stage  from  a  tribal  way  of  life  to  that  of  the 
^^^^a^^^—,-,,,-    _         city.    "We    are    trying    with 
every  drop  of  energy  to  make 
an    influence    for    Christ    in 
these  fine  people,"  says  Mr. 
■  ^p   -'  McCray,   pastor  of  the   only 

^pr»         Methodist     Church     in     600 
j^^l*  \w^r  miles.  "11  ever  we  are  to  re- 

T  '  gain   the   influence   we   once 

fe  ^L  ^—  had  with  the  Eskimo,  we  will 
have  to  act,  and  act  quickly." 
This  is  his  story  today. 

Helping  hands:  Nome's  fyds  are 
eager  helpers  when  it  comes  to 
tolling  a  steeple  bell  or  un- 
loading ice  cream  for  a  party 
in  the  old  Methodist  Church. 
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Mission   center:   Outside  Nome's    WDCS-sponsored   Lavinia  Good  citizen:  Li\e  many  of   his  counter  parts  in   our  more 

Wallace  Young  Community  Center  (not  directly  associated  temperate  climes,  Mr.  McCray  is  active  in  both  the  civic  and 

with  the  local  church),  the  pastor  stops  to  chat  with   an  religious  life  of  his  adopted  town.  Here  he  has  doffed  his 

Eskimo  woman  who  is  on  her  way  to  a  rummage  sale  there.  par\a  to  say  grace  at  a  meeting  of  the  Nome  Rotary  Club. 


Pastoral  call:  On  Bering's  frozen  shore,  he  visits  a  Methodist  home  where  tomcod,  used  as  dog  food,  hangs  from  the  lines. 
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Merchant:  Between  customers  at  the 
gas  pump,  John  Walters  \eeps  busy  in 
the    office    of    a    fuel-transfer    firm. 


Head  mechanic:  Tommy  fohnson  worlds 
at  DEW  Line's  Anvil  Mountain  site 
and  serves  on    Nome's   utility    board. 


Grandma:  Here  Lena  Ahnangnatogup 
is  at  a  mission-center  rummage  sale. 
Her  purpose:  clothing  for  a  grandchild. 


In  \onu'<  long  winter,  ocean  shipping  is  cut  off  and  stocl{ 
dwindles  on  the  shelves  of  this  general  store  run  by  Alfred 
Monzonna,  shown  talkjng  to  warmly  clad  Ben  Noyal{ul{  about 
his  recent  lucl{  with   tomcod  fishing  through   offshore  ice. 


Minister  at  Home — in  Nome   {Continued) 

THE  McCRAYS  are  facing  their  fourth  winter  in 
Nome.  Soon  the  Bering  Sea  will  turn  white  with  ice; 
heavy  snow  and  wild  winds  will  come;  and  the  minister 
will  make  his  rounds  in  frigid  wilderness.  But  now  .1 
new  church  is  going  up,  and  membership  has  increased 
more  than  50  per  cent.  "Just  outside  my  window  we  have 
18-foot  telephone  poles  to  be  used  as  pilings,"  Mr.  Mc- 
Cray  wrote  last  year.  "We  will  drill  holes  down  into  the 
permafrost  and  drop  the  poles  so  that  they  will  freeze 
solid."  Cost  of  the  new  church  will  be  nearly  $200,000, 
a  fourth  to  be  raised  by  selfless  parishioners  who  can 
afford  only  nickels  and  dimes;  the  remainder  to  come 
from  Advance  Specials  and  funds  of  the  Board  of  Mis- 
sions' Division  of  National  Missions. 

On  these  pages  are  the  faces  of  the  people  who  are 
doing  the  job,  who  have  the  faith  and  courage  to  meet 
the  challenge  of  changing  Alaska.  Methodism  is  very 
much  at  home  in  Nome,  where  the  climate  is  cold  and 
grim,  the  streets  deep  with  mud  when  not  packed  with 
snow  and  ice,  and  sidewalks  narrow  strips  of  board. 
Here,  too,  is  the  compelling  concern  the  church  felt 
for  Alaska  long  before  its  statehood. 

Welcome:  At  the  airport,  Mr.  McCray  gre0s 

a  deaconess-nurse  for  Maynard  McDougall  Hospital. 

He  saved  two  years  to  buy  the  par\a. 
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Civic  leader:  Boyd  Hare  wood,  Nome's 
only  druggist,  serves  as  a  regent  of 
University    of    Alaska,    at    Fairbanks. 


Eskimo  mother:  Helen  Senungetuh 
wanted  a  better  life  for  her  son. 
He    note    is   studying   in    Scandinavia. 


Bob  Scott  (upper  right)  is  city  cler\. 

Bob  Baldwin  and  Charles  Fagcrstrom  (right) 

are  employed  by  the  U.S.  Smelting  and 

Refining  Co.  Baldwin  is  the  chief  accountant; 

Fagerstrom,  a  former  member  of  the  Alaska 

state  legislature,  is  gold  dredgemaster. 


Nome's  bitter  cold  is  too  much  for  the 

old  church  stove,  so  choir  practice  is  held  in  the 

parsonage.  That's  Mrs.  McCray  at  the  piano. 
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In  this  completely  equipped  home  workshop,  the  Kunfels  pursue  a  hobby  dating  to  prehistoric  times. 
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There's  nothing  half-baked  about  their  hobby: 


They're  a  Pyroceramic  Family 


By  MICHAEL  DAVES 


T 


HE  GREEKS  called  the  art  of 
making  earthenware  pyroceramics, 
but  the  Ernest  C.  Kunkel  family  of 
Howie,  Tex.,  has  another  word  for  it 
— fun. 

Step  inside  the  ceramics  shop  back 
of  their  home  almost  any  time  of  day 
or  night,  and  you'll  usually  find  at 
least  one  of  the  Kunkels — father 
Ernest,  mother  Hazel,  daughters 
Janyth  or  Julie  Ann — working  on  a 
piece  of  clay.  Brothers  Philip  (a  col- 
legian) and  Mike  (in  the  Army), 
both  pyroceramists,  take  turns  at  the 
kiln  when  they're  home. 

You  might  also  find  any  number 
of  Mrs.  Kunkel's  nearly  100  hobbvist- 
students  busying  themselves  among 
the  hundreds  of  molds,  three  kilns. 


and  complete  stock  of  glazes  and 
other  materials  in  the  shop. 

The  resurgence  of  ceramics — one 
of  the  world's  oldest  crafts — is  big 
news  in  hobby  circles  today.  It  now 
ranks  fourth  in  popularity  among 
do-it-yourself  handicrafts,  just  ahead 
of  making  jewelry  and  mosaics 
(which  often  are  made  with  ceramic 
materials).  So  the  Kunkel  family's 
interest  certainly  is  not  unique. 

Working  in  ceramics  today  is  a 
snap  compared  to  what  it  once  was. 
One  knotty  problem  of  the  past  was 
the  removal  of  water  from  clay, 
necessary  before  any  vessel  would 
hold  its  shape  permanently.  Drying 
vessels  in  the  sun  did  not  do  the 
trick    because    clay    contains    deep- 


recessed  "combined"  water,  which  is 
driven  out  only  at  a  temperature 
of  350-400  degrees  centigrade.  Sun- 
baked vessels,  when  filled  with 
water,  soon  collapse  into  shapeless- 
ness.  But  vessels  baked  in  a  kiln  (a 
special  high-temperature  oven  for 
pottery  making)  are  free  of  internal 
water  and  will  hold  their  shapes  in- 
definitely. Today,  small  electric  kilns 
designed  for  hobbyists  allow  anyone 
to  make  lasting  ceramic  pieces  as 
easily  as  baking  a  pie! 

Early  man  learned  something  else 
about  clay  vessels:  though  they 
won't  leak,  they  will  sweat,  mark- 
ing anything  they're  placed  upon. 
Eventually,  he  came  up  with  var- 
nishes, or  glazes,  which  seal  a  ves- 
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sel's  pores.  These  may  be  applied 
numerous  times  over  decorations  and 
rebaked  to  make  the  finish  perma- 
nent. The  modern  housewife  with  a 
pottery  flower  vase  on  her  wooden 
coffee  table  can  give  thanks  for  this 
discovery ! 

After  learning  the  basic  skills  of 
pottery  making,  man  took  to  deco- 
rating his  wares.  Eventually,  a  potter 
could  choose  rough  or  smooth  sur- 
faces for  his  vessels,  glaze  them  in- 
side or  out  or  both,  and  design  and 
color  them  to  his  artistic  taste. 

The  artistic  development  of  ceram- 
ics is  studded  with  spectacular 
examples:  gorgeous  Roman  vessels, 
bath  tiles,  and  water  pipes;  6th-cen- 
tury  Chinese  porcelain,  which  in 
Europe  became  more  valuable  than 
gold;  8th-century  Spanish  arabesque 
tiles;  15th-century  Italian  tin-glazed 
majolica,  and  17th-century  Dutch 
delftware,  German  Meissen  (Dres- 
den china),  and  Pennsylvania  stone- 
ware. Quite  a  record  for  what  always 
starts  as  a  shapeless  hunk  of  clay. 

Modern  commercial  porcelain 
manufacturing  consists  largely  of 
utilitarian  wares  mass  produced  for 
home  and  industry,  and  decorative 
pieces  such  as  flower  vases  and  bowls. 
But  don't  forget  the  millions  of  per- 
sonalized items  turned  out  by  the 
growing  army  of  ceramic  hobbyists. 
You'll  find  the  story — and  helpful 
pointers  for  novices — in  such  books 
as  Ceramics  for  All,  by  Jimmie  Adair 
Stewart  (Barnes  &  Noble,  $2  cloth, 
$1  paper). 

All  this,  of  course,  is  old  stuff  to 
the  Kunkels — but  it  wasn't  always 
so.  About  13  years  ago,  Hazel  Kun- 
kel  began  a  course  in  ceramics  at  a 


local  YWCA,  intending  merely  to 
make  two  or  three  items  for  home 
decoration.  But  she  talked  so  enthu- 
siastically about  the  several  pieces 
she  was  working  on  that  Ernest 
bought  her  a  small  kiln. 

Before  long,  they  both  were  mak- 
ing simple  gift  items  for  the  chil- 
dren's church-school  teachers  at 
Bowie's  First  Methodist  Church, 
where  they  are  members.  Then  came 
gifts  for  public-school  teachers  and 
friends.  Around  Christmas,  the  kiln 
often  burned  late  into  the  night  as 
the  Kunkels  turned  out  dozens  of 
ceramic  gifts,  all  made  at  low  cost. 

Soon,  others  in  Bowie  began  to 
express  an  interest  in  ceramics.  Hazel 
organized  afternoon  classes  and 
shortly  was  giving  free  instruction  to 
a  dozen  eager  students — even  hold- 
ing a  night  course  for  working  ladies. 

Gradually,  the  student  body  grew 
to  its  present  century-mark  size — all 
women.  A  man  enrolled  once,  but 
he  dropped  out  because  it  seemed 
"too  much  a  woman's  sport."  (Ern- 
est now  is  trying  to  arouse  male  in- 
terest in  his  hobby.) 

The  Kunkels  and  their  students 
mold  their  own  ceramic  pieces  or 
use  ready-made,  premolded,  unbaked 
clay  forms.  This  "green  ware,"  as  it 
is  called,  is  dried,  stuck  together,  and 
baked  before  being  decorated  and 
finished. 

When  using  a  mold  to  make  a 
shape,  the  Kunkels  start  with  clay 
powder,  add  water,  and  whip  the 
mixture  into  a  creamlike  substance. 
(If  a  mold  were  not  used  and  the 
piece  shaped  by  hand,  clay  should 
have  the  consistency  of  putty.) 

After    pouring    the    mixture    into 


A  few  horns  in  the  /{iln  worl{  wonders. 
These  beaut ij id  pieces  once  were  just 
shapeless  clay  blobs — now  loof^  at  them! 

a  mold,  they  let  it  set  until  it  dries  to 
a  leathery  hardness.  Removing  it 
from  the  mold,  they  trim  any  excess 
clay  and  cement  parts  together. 

Firing,  or  baking  in  a  kiln,  is  done 
at  increasing  temperatures  up  to 
2,000  degrees  Fahrenheit  over  a 
period  of  five  hours  or  more.  Then, 
fired   pieces   are    left   to   cool. 

The  real  excitement  comes  when 
decorations  and  coverings  such  as 
colored  glazes,  scratched-on  or  im- 
printed designs,  varicolored  clay  coat- 
ings, and  metallic  paints  have  been 
applied  to  the  bisque  (or  biscuit,  as 
the  once-baked  clay  is  called),  and 
the  piece  is  fired  again. 

"You  never  know  what  to  expect 
when  you  open  a  kiln,"  says  Ernest. 
"It's  like  Christmas  every  time.  You 
never  can  tell  how  the  colors  will 
turn  out  until  you  see  them." 

When  something  l>as  been  in  the 
kiln  overnight  that  the  Kunkels  es- 
pecially  want  to  see.  they'll  bound 
out  of  bed  as  early  as  three  in  the 
morning  to  satisfy  their  curiosity 
about  how  the  piece  turned  out. 

lake  thousands  of  other  pyrocer- 
amists,  the  Kunkels  have  found  that 

Willi  a  practiced  hand,  Mrs.  Kiinl(il 
finishes  a  set  of  nativity  figurines,  Eat  h 
requires  long  hours  of  detailed  WOf\. 


THIS  GOOD  TURN 

BRINGS  YOU  MANY 

HAPPY  RETURNS! 


Investing  in  an  American  Bible 
Society  A  nnuity  Agreement  often  gives 
you  a  longer  as  well  as  happier  life 

When  you  invest  in  an  ordinary  way  you 
get  the  usual  interest  and  nothing  more. 
But  when  you  buy  an  American  Bible 
Society  Annuity  Agreement,  you  re- 
ceive many  blessings— and  so  do  others! 

Here's  what  you  get: 

An  immediate  return— up  to  7.4%, 
depending  on  your  age. 

2  Great  security  all  your  life-and  for 
a  survivor  as  well,  if  desired. 

3  A  big  gift  deduction  in  income  tax. 

4  Annual  income  tax  savings. 

5  The  happiness  of  doing  good  for 
mankind  by  sharing  in  a  vital,  world- 
w  ide,  Christian  work. 

g  And  often  longer  life  as  well,  as  an- 
nuitants usually  live  longer! 


AMERICAN  BIBLE  SOCIETY 

450  Pork  Avenue,  New  York  22,  N.Y. 

Please  send  without  obligation,  \our  booklet 
T-101     entitled  "A  Gift  Thai  Lives." 

□  Mr. 
N.iniCQ  Mii'i 
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their  hobby  can  be  as  inexpensive — 
or  as  expensive — as  they  wish.  You 
can  spend  from  10^  to  $40  for  a  piece 
ol  green  ware.  A  six-ounce  bottle  of 
glaze  (liquid  glass  which,  when 
brushed  and  baked  into  bisque,  gives 
it  a  shining  protective  coating)  costs 
less  than  $1.  Nowadays,  glazes  come 
in  a  great  variety  of  colors,  some 
mixed  for  a  marbleized  effect. 

Kilns  are  initially  the  most  expen- 
sive ceramic  items,  ranging  in  price 
roughly  from  $35  to  $300.  An  elec- 
tric hobby  kiln  costs  about  $50, 
though  you  can  make  one  for  far  less 
which   will  hold  several   pieces. 

You  can,  of  course,  dodge  any  in- 
vestment in  a  kiln  by  taking  your 
wares  to  a  commercial  ceramics  shop 
for  firing.  You  also  may  use  new, 
specially  treated  clays  which  harden 
in  an  ordinary  kitchen  oven. 

As  for  molds:  unless  you're  handy 
with  plaster  of  Paris,  buy  them.  Mak- 
ing your  own  can  be  terribly  frus- 
trating— unless  you  know  how. 

The  Kunkels,  of  course,  are  over 
the  initial  hurdles  and  can  testify  to 
their  hobby's  advantages.  "For  one 
thing,"  said  Hazel,  "our  hobby 
brings  close-knit  family  co-operation. 
We're  especially  benefitted  because 
the  different  ages  of  the  children 
make  their  interests  so  varied.  Ce- 
ramics has  allowed  us  to  spend  more 
time  together  as  a  family — and  you'd 
be  surprised  what  a  family  of  six 
can  do  when  they  work  together." 

And  in  case  you  think  ceramics 
is  only  for  the  budding  Michelange- 
los,  listen  to  Hazel's  comment  again: 

"All  of  us  have  a  love  of  beauty 
and  a  desire  to  be  a  little  different. 
Not  all  of  us  can  paint  a  picture  or 
sing  an  aria,  but  anyone  can  turn 
out  a  thing  of  beauty  with  ceramics." 

One  Kunkel  student  likes  ceramics 
"because  you  can  make  things  the 
way  you  want  to,  with  designs  or 
colors  to  fit  a  room  scheme,  and  you 
can  personalize  them  by  putting 
names  on  them."  Another,  who  has 
made  earrings,  candelabra,  sunburst 
clocks,  and  mugs,  says,  "The  shop 
is  the  only  place  I  can  relax." 

They,  like  the  Kunkels,  have 
found  a  way  to  have  fun  together 
.uid  be  individualistic  at  the  same 
time.  Instead  of  becoming  psycho- 
neurotic, they've  gone  pyroceramic! 


Name  Your  Hobby,  the  popular  list- 
ing of  readers'  favorite  hobbies,  does 
not  appear  in  this  month's  issue.  But 
it's  not  forgotten;  watch  for  it  in  the 
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Supreme  in  beauty 
and  style.  Fine  quality 
materials  and  tailor- 
ing: fair  prices.  Write 
for  catalog  and  material 
swatch    book.    Please 
mention    name   of 
church  and  whether 
for  pulpit  or  choir. 

DeMouhn 
Bros.  &  Co. 

1)03     So.  4th  St.  W 
Greenville,  Illinois   ^. 


NEW  WAY  TO  RAISE  $5022 

AND  MORE!  IT'S  [AST,  FAST! 


For  Your  Club  or  Group 

Your  group  can  raise  all  the  money  it  needs, 
easily,  quickly,  without  lc  cost  to  you! 
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send  your  group  a  supply  of  my 
assorted  luxurious  Christmas 


*■>   -         *^?S  Sy^  . w -=      W.M..MHW 

n   ?'—♦..    '•»***  jTrf     Carol  Napkins  in  advance.  As* 
■^   i    'A         vr^  sorted  cheery  designs,  with  words 
^i^       y /r    for  the  best -loved  Christmas  Carols 
. .       /[ydr    enhance  Holiday  meals.    Have  10  mem- 
'  ••jdBr    berseachsell20packages;keepJ50foryoar 
J0'    treasury,  send  me  the  balance  of  proceeds. 
rnrr   jr   Never  Spend  lc  of  Your  Own  Money 
rrtCL         Take  up  t0  ^  davs:  we  Bive  credit  on  napkins. 
CAMPI  F5    You  risk  nothing  to  try  my  amazing  tested 
OHmrLCO    plan,  used  by  over  50,000groups. 
Rush  name  and  address  now  for  sample  ^--JT-t  .•jj..»„ 
napkins,  detailsofmy  Plan  which  brings  /&-        '*'    .  . '** 
you  fast  cash,  or  valuable  equipment    [\  UHaJ0,»*f«  »Y   '■ 
for  your  group,  sent  fret,  no  obligation    V™1*  nousekeepmj 
ANNA  WADE,  Dept.  762BT  .Lynchburg  Va^" ■-"■«•■- ■* 


SELL  VINTEX  PRODUCTS 

FOR 


PROFITS  i 


Top    quality — money    back    guarantee — repu- 
table,  established  firm. 


Organizations  by  the  thousand  are  piling  up  BIG 
PROFITS  by  selling  the  VINTEX  line  of  nationally 
known  household  necessities  —  choice  of  10  items. 
Wrife  for  full  details  and  write  todayl 

VINE  ASSOCIATES,  BEVERLY  42 ,  N.J. 

Serving  organizations  for  over  30  yart 


MORE  IMPRESSIVE 
f CHRISTMAS  PROGRAMS 

A  complete  selection  of  dis- 
tinctive styles  and  quality 
fabrics.  All  colors  and  shades. 
Send  today  for  FREE  catalog: 
C-13  (Choir  Robes  and  Acces- 
sories) :  J.  13  (Children's 
Robes):  P- 13  (Pulpit  Robes): 
CF-13  (Confirmation  Robes); 
PM-13    (Paraments). 


COLLEGIATE   CAP  &  GOWN   CO 

CHAMPAIGN   ILL     1000  N    MARKET   SI 
NCW  YORK   INT  CHICAGO    I.  ILL  VAN  NUYS    CAI 

366  Filth  Ave  228  N   laSalle  St        IS52S  Cihnlo  Ro.m 


raise  EASY  MONEY 


Famous  Smiling  Scot  Dish  Cloths  sell  like  magic.  Excit- 
ing new  patterns.  Amazing  Values.  Repeat  sales.  Complete 
satisfaction  Guaranteed.  A  quick,  easy  way  to  make  big 
profits  with  a  proven  fast  seller.  Send  post  card  for 
details  on  500  outstanding  money  makers. 

1266  Coodale  Blvd. 
Smiling  Scot     Dept.  DA-2      Columbus  12,  Ohio 
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Together /October  1961 


of  the  world  parisl 

AFFIRMATIVE  VOTE  WILL  UNITE  WCC  AND  IMC 


The  Third  Assembly  of  the  World 
Council  of  Churches  is  expected  to  wit- 
ness a  major  step  toward  Christian 
unity  in  its  opening  session  at  New 
Delhi,  India,  November  19. 

Approval  of  plans  for  the  integration 
of  the  World  Council  and  the  Inter- 
national Missionary  Council  will  he 
asked  of  the  delegates  representing  the 
WCC's  176  member  churches.  The  re- 
quired majority  of  the  IMC's  member 
councils  already  have  approved  the  plan. 

The  International  Missionary  Council 
originated  from  the  Edinburgh  Confer- 
ence of  1910,  and  the  World  Council  of 
Churches  was  organized  in  1948. 

United  into  one  organization  will  be 
the  two  main  bodies  through  which  the 
search  for  world  church  unity  has  been 
crystallized  in  this  generation. 

Long-range  effect  of  the  action  will 
be  an  intensification  of  concern  for  the 
church's  missionary  task  in  the  program 
of  the  World  Council — representing  a 
large  majority  of  the  World's  non- 
Roman  Catholic  Christians. 

The  immediate  effect  will  be  to  inte- 
grate the  work  of  the  IMC's  35  national 
Christian  councils  and  national  mis- 
sionary councils  into  the  organizational 
framework   of   the   World    Council    as 


the  Division  of  World  Mission  and 
Evangelism. 

Following  the  expected  affirmative 
vote,  25  additional  delegates  will  he 
seated,  bringing  to  025  the  number  of 
official  assembly  delegates. 

Participants  will  convene  in  plenary 
sessions  November  18  to  December  6 
tor  speeches  on  the  main  theme,  Jesus 
Christ,  the  Light  of  the  World,  and  on 
subthemes,  Witness,  Service,  and  Unity. 

Each  delegate  also  will  take  part  in 
discussion  of  one  of  the  three  sub- 
themes  and  serve  on  one  of  15  policy- 
making committees. 

Methodist  Men  Hear  Warnings 

Bishop  Donald  H.  Tippett  of  San 
Francisco  told  5,000  delegates  to  the 
third  National  Conference  of  Methodist 
Men  that  the  church  could  no  longer 
afford  to  keep  its  "vast  powers  of 
reserve"  locked  up  in  its  laymen.  He 
warned  church  members  not  to  be 
"spectator  Christians." 

Men  who  feel  they  are  "doing  God 
a  favor  if  they  go  to  church  once  a 
week,"  he  said,  are  a  great  tragedy  of 
the  church. 

Delegates  to  the  conference,  meeting 
July  14-16  at  Purdue  University,  West 
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Roy  Rogers  (right)  and  his  wife,  Dale  Evans  Rogers,  received  honorary  degrees 
of  doctor  of  humanics  at  the  120th  annual  commencement  at  Bethany  College. 
Bethany,  W.Va.  Conferring  degrees  is  Dr.  Perry  E.  Greshatn,  president  of  the 
college.  The  Rogerses  are  members  of  Chatsworth  (Calif.)  Methodist  Church. 

October   1  961  \  Together 


upstairs 
together 


"We  put  the  Inclin-ator  in  our  house  because 
the  doctor  told  us  that  my  father  should  be  saved 
the  strain  of  climbing  stairs.  But  I  soon  found  out 
that  it  was  just  as  big  a  help  for  me. 

"Now  it  carries  Dad,  the  baby  and  me  up  and 
down  safely  a  dozen  times  a  day.  Often  it  fakes 
up  a  load  of  bags  and  parcels  or  a  basket  of 
laundry.  It  is  just  as  important  to  us  as  our  modern 
heating  system,  air  conditioner  and  deep  freeze 
cabinet.  I  just  wouldn't  be  without  it." 

You,  too,  should  have  an  Inclin-ator  in  your 
home.  Or  perhaps  an  Elevette,  the  verticol  lift 
which  carries  three  passengers  or  a  wheel  chair 
and  two  passengers  up  two  or  more  floors. 
Both  are  safe  for  all  ages  and  operate  on 
house  current. 

Send  for  FREE  folder,  "Stop  Climbing  Stairs." 


INCUNATOR    COMPANY    OF    AMERICA 


2307  Paxton  Blvd.,  Harrisburg,  Pa. 

HEARING  CAN  BE 

RESTORED  WITHOUT 

A  HEARING  AID! 

While  the  use  of  a  hearing  aid  is 
the  solution  to  many  hearing  prob- 
lems, it  isn't  the  only  way  to  restore 
hearing.  Facts  about  some  types  of 
hearing  loss  that  can  be  corrected 
through  medical  treatment  or  by 
simple  surgery  are  found  in  Zenith's 
booklet,  "Hearing  Loss  and  the 
Family  Doctor,"  written  by  a  na- 
tionally prominent  physician  and 
published  by  the  Zenith  Radio  Cor- 
poration. To  obtain  a  free  copy  oi 
this  valuable  booklet,  simply  fill  out 
the  coupon  below. 

FREE   BOOKLET 

For  ycnir  free  copy  of  "Hearing  loss  ;md 
the  I  iiimiv  Doctor,"  plus  descriptive  liter- 
ature on  Zenith  Hearing  Aids,  just  write: 
Zenith  Hearing  Aid  Division,  Dept.  25X 
6501  W.  Grand  Ave.,  Chicago  35,  III. 
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coil-spring 
comfort... plus  the 
privacy  of 

individual  seating 


These  chairs  combine  the  tradi- 
tional dignity  of  wood  and  the  mod- 
ern comfort  of  a  deluxe  coil-spring 
seat,  provide  additional  luxury  in 
the  private,  individual  styling  of 
each  unit.  Seating  may  be  tailored 
to  decor  through  the  wide  selection 
of  dignified  colors  and  durable  fa- 
brics. A  catalog  showing  the  com- 
plete Heywood-Wakefield  line  of 
seating  and  the  quality  features  is 
yours  for  the  asking.  Write  for 
yours  today. 


HEYWOOD. WAKEFIELD,  MENOMINEE,  MICH. 


BUDGET-PRICED  VIRCO 

TABLES  AND  CHAIRS 
ARE  BUILT  TO  LAST! 

For  social  activities,  extra  seating  and  countless 
church  needs  —  depend  on  durable  Virco  tables 
and  chairs  for  years  of  service. 


=127  ALL-METAL  FOLDING  CHAIR 


Tubular  steel  construction 
with  three  fusion -welded 
braces.  Steel  reinforced 
for  sturdiness  .  .  .  con- 
toured  for   comfort. 


VIRCOMATIC  CAFETERIA 

AND  ALL-PURPOSE  FOLDING  TABL 

Adjust  easily  to  any  height 

from  21"   to   31"   in    1" 

increments     Linen   pattern   Vircolite   tops 

safety  tested  gravity  locks    Two  top  sizes:  30"  x 

72"  and  30"  x  96". 

FREE!    New  catalog   showing   Virco's  complete 
line  of  church  furniture    Write  today  to 

VIRCO 

MFG.    CORPORATION 

Dept.Y-lO.P.  0.   Box  44846.  Station  H 

Los  Angeles.   California 
Plants  also  in  Arkansas  and  Pennsylvania 


Lafayette,  Ind.,  were  told  by  Bishop 
Richard  C.  Raines  of  Indianapolis  that 
"Christian  character  can  come  only 
through  a  genuine  Christian  experi- 
ence." 

"Merely  increasing  our  size  and 
building  more  institutions,"  he  empha- 
sized, "will  not  change  our  world." 

Dr.  Robert  G.  Mayfield,  Chicago, 
general  secretary  of  the  Methodist 
Board  of  Lay  Activities,  said,  "There 
exists  a  deep  uneasiness  inside  many 
Americans  today  because  we  are  not 
living  up  to  our  moral  and  spiritual 
capacity  in  the  world." 

"We  must  make  our  Methodist  Men 
clubs  more  relevant  to  the  needs  of  our 
men  and  to  the  total  mission  of  the 
church,"  he  added,  "and  we  must 
deepen  the  spiritual  life  of  the  man 
power  of  the  church." 

The  chairman  of  the  development 
program  of  Iliff  School  of  Theology, 
Denver,  Colo.,  T.  W.  Anderson,  told 
the  delegates  that  "in  1940  there  was 
one  'effective'  minister  for  every  7,700 
persons.  Today  there  is  one  for  each 
9,700   persons." 

He  said  that  the  estimated  need  was 
1,900  new  men  every  year  to  replace 
those  retiring  and  otherwise  leaving  the 
ministry  plus  those  needed  to  organize 
new  congregations. 

Delegates  Invited  to  Pakistan 

Delegates  to  the  Third  Assembly  of 
the  World  Council  of  Churches  have 
been  invited  to  observe  Methodist  work 
in  West  Pakistan. 

Bishop  C.  D.  Rockey,  head  of  Meth- 


UPCOMING  EVENTS 

Of  Interest  to  Methodists  Everywhere 

OCTOBER 

1 — World-Wide  Communion  Sunday. 

9-12 — Assembly  of  United  Church 
Women  (Interdenominational),  Mi- 
ami   Beach,   Fla. 

12-15— Churchmen's    Week. 

15 — Laymen's    Sunday. 

16 — Annual  meeting  Interboard  Com- 
mittee on  Christian  Vocations, 
Nashville,  Tenn. 

22— World-Order    Sunday. 

22-27— Notional  Adult  School  of 
Alcohol  Studies,  Division  of  Temper- 
ance and  Welfare,  Methodist  Board 
of  Christian  Social  Concerns,  Cleve- 
land, Ohio. 

22-27 — National  Conference  on 
Churches  and  Social  Welfare  (NCC), 
Cleveland,  Ohio. 

24 — United   Nations   Day. 

25-26 — Annual  meeting  Board  of  Pub- 
lication, New  York. 

26-28 — Annual  meeting  Methodist 
Board    of   Lay   Activities,   Chicago. 

29 — Reformation  and  World  Temper- 
ance Sunday. 

WSCS  STUDY  TOPICS:  General  pro- 
gram— Our  Greatest  Mission  Field, 
by  the  Rev.  Charles  A.  Barton; 
Circle  program — This  Is  My  Church, 
by   Mrs.   W.   L.   Ferryman. 


.  .  it  is  the  most 
wonderful  transla- 
tion. Get  one!" 
BILLY  GRAHAM 


The  Amplified 
New  Testament 

MORE    THAN  Result"  Cloth  Edition    $3.95 

X/)/\   AAA  Deluxe  Edition 

WW, WWW   (Moroon  or  white)  .  .  $6.95 

COPIES  Genuine  Leather  Edi- 

I    N      U    S    E    !  Hon  (red  or  black)  .    .    $9.95 


ORDER  FROM  YOUR   ZONDERVAN   PUBLISHING   HOUSE 
BOOKSELLER  OR     |        Crand  Rapids  6    Michigan 


Order  Any  Book 


you  see  reviewed  in  Together  at 
the  publisher's  advertised  price — 
we   pay   the   postage. 


/  BfTAIt   DIVISION  el  TMI  MtTMOOJST  PUBUSHIMG   WQuSI 

Atlanta  3  •  Baltimore  3  •  Boston  16 
Chicago  11  •  Cincinnati  2  •  Dallas  1 
Detroit  1  •  Kansas  City  6  •  Los  Angeles  29 
Nashville  3  •  New  York  11  •  Pittsburgh  30 
Portland  5    •    Richmond  16    •    San  Francisco  2 


McGUFFEY'S  READERS 

After  a  long  and  costly  search,  reprints  of  the  original 
l-7:i  revised  editions  of  the  famous  McGuffey's  Headers 
have  been  completed  and  you  can  now  purchase  exact 
copies   at   the  following  low  prices  POSTPAID: 

1st    Reader    S2.50     4th   Reader  $3.50 

2nd   Reader   $2.75     5th    Reader   $3.75 

3rd    Reader    $3.25     6th   Reader   $4.25 

OLD  AUTHORS,      Dept.    TR-10,  Rowan,   Iowa 


■      "  _    /  Solos  •  Mus 

/•  ATaLOG    \  Carol  Books 
*»**•"  )  Records  •  C 


Christmas: 

Plays  •  Pogeanfs 
Solos  •  Music 


send  request  to 


Cantatas 


RODEHEAVER   HALL-MACK    CO. 


150  Ninth   St.,  Winona    Lake,   Indiana 


—  Tennessee  Wesleyan 


FULLY    ACCREDITED 

B.A.,  B.S.  degrees: 

•  Liberal  Arts 

•  Teacher  Training 

•  Pre-Engineerinp. 

Art.  Music.  Drama.  Social 
Choir.    Methodist.    L'7   acre 


Coeducational 

•  Pre-Ministerial 

•  Prc-Medicine 

•  Pre-Pharmacy 

•  Business  Administration 

cultural,  athletic  activities. 
campus,    modern    buil 


Approx.  rate  $1,050  Ijm:  Brel  ol  any  quarter — Jan. 
March.  June.  .Sept.  For  catalog  and  information  write: 
Director  of  Admissions  Box   M,   Athens.   Tenn. 


Liberal  Arts 

Education 

Pre-Nursinj 

Science 

Music 

Business  Adm. 


UNIVERSITY  of 
CHATTANOOGA 

Coed.  Christian  Emphasis.  Non-sectarian.  Fullv  »ccred- 
ited.  A.B.,  B.S..  B.Mus..  M.i:d..  M.A.T.  degrees.  Pre-pro- 
fessional,  home  economics,  secretarial,  medical  technology. 
75th  year.  Endowed.  Moderate  rate.  30-acre  campus. 
Spoils  program.  Nat'l  sororities  and  fraternities.  Catalog. 
Mrs.  George  T.  Snyder,  Director  of  Admissions, 
60S   McCallie   Ave.,   Chattanooga   3,  Tennessee 


the  PAYNE-SPIERS  studios 


48-54  EAST  13th  ST.  •  PATERSON  8.  N.  J. 
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DOES  YOUR 
ORGANIZATION  NEED  MONEY? 


Sell    our    delicious    Pennsylvania    Dutch 
Butter   Mints   and    Peanut    Crunch. 

COMBINATION    SPECIAL 


6  doz.  Butter  Mints    j 
(12  ox.  tins)  I 

6  doz.  Peanut  Crunch! 
(1  lb.  tins) 


total  cost  $100.00 
Sell  for  $1.00  each 

YOUR  PROFIT  $44.00 


We  pay  all  freight  charges.  Send  NO  money 
with  order.  Remit  in  30  days.  Purchase  must  be 
authorized  by  your  church  or  organization. 


Ship  us  12  doz.  Special 

Check  here  for  a  free  copy 

of  our  complete  catalog. 


PENNSYLVANIA    DUTCH    CANDIES 

Mount    Holly   Springs,  Pennsylvania 


PULPIT&  CHOIR  GOWNS 

Pulpit  Hangings — Altar  Cloths 

Bible  Markers — Communion  Linens 

Embroideries — Fabrics 

Custom  Tailoring  for  Clergymen 

.---Marking    12J,  Years  of 

18  3/   Service  to  the  Church   1961 

and  Clergy 

COX  SONS  &  VINING,  Inc. 

131   ton   23rd  Str.ti,  New  Yorfc   IP,  N.Y. 


National  Association 
for  Mental  Health 


(Space  contributed  by  Together) 


EAT  ANYTHING 

WITH  FALSE  TEETH 


EAST  TO 
USE  STRIPS 


Trouble  with  loose  plates  that  slip,  rock  or  cause 
sore  gums  ?  Try  Brimms  Plasti-Liner.  One  applica- 
tion makes  plates  fit  snugly  without  powder,  paste 
or  cushions.  Brimms  Plasti-Liner  adheres  perma- 
nently to  your  plate;  ends  the  bother  of  temporary 
applications.  With  plates  held  firmly  by  Plasti-Liner, 
YOU  CAN  EAT  ANYTHING!  Simply  lay  soft 
strip  of  Plasti-Liner  on  troublesome  upper  or  lower. 
Bite  and  it  molds  perfectly.  Easy  to  use,  tasteless, 
odorless,  harmless  to  you  and  your  plates.  Remova- 
ble as  directed.  Money-back  guarantee  At  your  drug 
counter.  $1.50  reliner  for  1  plate;$2.50,for  2  plates. 
Plasti-Liner,  Inc.,  Dept.  TG-1,  107  5  Main  Street, 
Buffalo  9,  New  York. 


BRIMMS   PLASTI-LINER 

THE  PERMANENT  DENTURE   RELINER 


odism's  Lahore  Area,  extended  the 
invitation  to  the  delegates  meeting  in 
New  Delhi,  India,  November  IS  to 
December  6. 

Pakistan  is  one  of  The  Methodist 
Church's  Lands  of  Decision  for  this 
quadrennium.  One  of  the  new  democra- 
cies of  the  world,  Pakistan  now  has 
55,000  Methodists. 

Overseas  Pastors  in  U.S. 

A  special  program  of  the  Division  of 
World  Missions  of  the  Methodist  Board 
of  Missions  has  enabled  15  Methodist 
churches  in  10  states  to  have  an  inter- 
national ministerial  staff  for  five 
months. 

In  June,  overseas  pastors  from  15 
churches — Methodist  and  Methodist- 
related — began  serving  as  associate 
pastors  in  various  Methodist  churches 
in  the  United  States.  The  ministers 
came  from  Africa,  Asia,  and  South 
America. 

This  project  has  a  twofold  purpose — 
strengthening  overseas  ministerial  lead- 
ership, and  helping  to  develop  better 
understanding  between  The  Methodist 
Church  in  America  and  Methodist  and 
Methodist-related  churches  overseas. 

The  first  group  of  overseas  pastors 
was  brought  to  the  U.S.  by  the  world 
division  in  1958. 

The  pastors  participate  in  a  two-phase 
program — classroom  work  and  practical 
experience  in  local  churches.  The  class- 
room work  began  in  February  at  Drew 
Theological  Seminary,  Madison,  N.J., 
and  closed  at  the  end  of  May. 

In  the  second  phase,  which  began 
June  1,  each  minister  is  performing 
the  varied  duties  of  associate  pastor  in 
a  local  church. 

The  entire  program  is  co-ordinated 
by  the  Rev.  Theodore  Runyan,  former 
missionary  to  Malaya  and  now  assistant 
secretary  for  general  administration  of 
the  world  division. 

Angola  Missionary  Jailed 

A  Methodist  missionary,  the  Rev. 
Raymond  E.  Noah  of  Palco,  Kans.,  was 
imprisoned  by  Portuguese  secret  police 
in  Angola  on  July  14  and  held  incom- 
municado until  July  27,  when  his 
arrest  was  an- 
nounced. 
The    Methodist 

Board  of  Missions 
reports  that  Mr. 
Noah  was  released 

on  August  11.  Inn 
no     other     details 

about  the  release 
were  available  at 
press  time. 

He     had     In.  n 
charged      by      the 
Portuguese      gov- 
ernment with  helping  Angolan  students 
to  flee  Portugal. 

Mr.  Noah  is  thought  to  be  the    first 
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WORLD-WIDE 

Communion 
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Tlattona 

WORLD'S  LARGEST  RELIGIOUS 
GOODS  DEPARTMENT  STORE 

for  Clergy,  Choir  and  Church 


WE  REPRESENT  EIGHT  OF 
THE  WORLD'S  LARGEST 
MANUFACTURERS  OF  ALTAR 
APPOINTMENTS  AND 
COMMUNION  WARE 


National    •    Sudbury 

International  Silver 

Gorham  Silver 

Rostand  Brass 

Revell-Ware 

Kensington 

St.  Louis  Silversmiths^ 


CHURCH  FURNITURE 
AND  PEWS 

• 

PARAMENTS 
Ready  Made 
Custom  Made 
Do-it-yourself 


i 
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NEARLY  411  years  after  his  95 
theses  were  nailed  to  the  church 
door  in  Wittenberg,  Germany,  Mar- 
tin Luther  still  is  making  history — 
not  the  man,  hut  the  movie. 

Produced  l>y  Louis  de  Rochemont 
Associates  in  co-operation  with  the 
Lutheran  Church  and  premiered  in 
May,  1953,  at  Minneapolis,  Minn., 
Man  in  Luther  still  is  being  shown 
in  theaters,  churches,  educational  in- 
stitutions, and  on  television.  By  Oc- 
tober 31,  when  Protestant  Chris- 
tians around  the  world  celebrate 
Reformation  Day,  its  gross  earning 
from  commercial  showings  in  more 
than  30  countries  will  be  near  the  $4 
million  mark.  No  other  church-spon- 
sored film — and  few  of  the  Holly- 
wood variety — has  enjoyed  such  suc- 
cess with  the  movie-goer. 

More  than  4,000  copies  of  the  film 
have  been  distributed,  according  to 
Robert  E.  A.  Lee,  executive  secre- 
tary ot  Lutheran  Church  Produc- 
tions, Inc.  No  other  movie  has  been 
produced  in  such  quantity  for  screen- 
ing in  so  many  diverse  kinds  of 
establishments.* 

Many  theories  have  been  advanced 
to  explain  the  artistic  and  financial 
success  ol  Martin  Luther — a  superb 
cast,  enlightened  direction,  and  a 
straightforward  script.  But,  more 
than  that,  it  is  an  authentic  docu- 
mentary of  church  history  which 
traces  Luther  through  his  student 
days  and  early  priesthood  to  the  time 
he  sparked  the  Reformation. 

Witnessing  the  Great  Reformer's 
si  niggle  to  reconcile  His  under- 
standing ol  the  Bible  with  that  of  the 
Church  in  his  time,  the  viewer  gains 
a  m  H  and  V  ital  appreciation  of 
Protestanl  ( !ht  istianit) . 

I  hough  millions  now  have  seen 
Xiall  MacGinnis'  moving  portrayal 
of  Luther,  the  film's  scheduled  tele- 
vision premiere  in  December.  1956, 
at  Chicago  was  cameled  because  of 
what    the   station    described    as    "an 
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Martin 
Luther 


A  Success  Story 


The  very  successful  film  depicts  the 
historic  moment  when  Martin  Luther 
nailed  his  Theses  to  a  church  door. 


emotional  reaction  from  some  peo- 
ple." It  still  is  banned  from  public 
theaters  in  the  Philippines,  Egypt, 
and  Quebec,  but  has  been  shown  in 
more  than  100  TV  viewing  areas  of 
the  U.S. 

The  movie  has  been  surprisingly 
well  received  in  some  areas  of  Latin 
America,  and  the  16-millimeter 
copies  distributed  to  churches  and 
schools  have  been  shown  freely  even 
in  countries  prohibiting  public, 
commercial  screenings. 

"There  has  been  no  recent  oppo- 
sition," says  Mr.  Lee.  "We  feel  that 
the  Chicago  episode  cleared  the  air. 
Certainly  the  story  of  the  beginnings 
of  the  Protestant  Reformation  is  a 
timeless  document  that  can  be  used 
for  years  to  come." 

Just  as  Martin  Luther  the  man 
established  a  great  tradition,  so,  ap- 
parently, has  Martin  Luther  the 
movie.  Now  the  Lutheran  Church 
and  Louis  de  Rochemont  Associates 
have  produced  a  second  film.  Ques- 
tion 7 ,  which  treats  an  equally  sig- 
nificant and  even  more  timely  topic: 
the  clash  of  Christianity  and  com- 
munism in  East  Germany.  Like  its 
predecessor,  it  was  filmed  on  loca- 
tion in  West  Germany  with  a  pro- 
fessional cast.  It  is  scheduled  for  a 
New  York  premiere  in  October,  fol- 
lowed  by    nation-wide   distribution 

Already  hailed  by  critics  who  at- 
tended advance  showings.  Question 
7  will  receive  an  even  more  unani- 
mous reception  than  its  predecessor. 
It  was  the  only  movie  to  win  two 
awards  at  this  years  Berlin  Film 
Festival,  and  one  ol  these  was  from 
the  International  Catholic  Film 
Office.  It  previously  had  received  an 
A-l  rating  and  a  "special  accolade" 
from  the  Catholic  Legion  of  De- 
cency  in  the  United  States. 


16mm.,  black  and   whiti 
tlu    til  in    it   available  <a   all   Coketbury    Book 
on    n    freewill    offerinu    batit      Ens. 


American  Methodist  missionary  jailed 
by  a  foreign  government  since  Chinese 
Communists  arrested  the  Rev.  F.  Olin 
Stock  well  in  1950  and  held  him  for  23 
months. 

Mr.  Noah's  wile  is  in  Salisbury, 
Southern  Rhodesia,  where  their  two 
sons  are  attending  school. 

Army  Discharges  Objector 

Donald  Heath,  a  Methodist  draftee, 
has  been  granted  a  "general  discharge- 
under  honorable  conditions"  from  the 
U.S.  Army. 

After  entering  the  service,  Heath  be- 
came a  conscientious  objector  and 
served  two  months  in  a  stockade  for 
refusing  to  wear  a  uniform. 

Under  Army  regulations,  a  general 
discharge  is  given  persons  considered 
"unsuitable  or  unadaptable." 

I  Icath  is  a  member  of  St.  Paul's 
Methodist  Church,  San  Bernardino, 
Calif. 

Plan  'Century  2V  Exhibit 

Methodists  of  the  Pacific  Northwest 
are  joining  with  18  other  denomina- 
tions in  planning  a  Christian  Witness 
Pavilion  for  the  Century  21  Exposition 
at  Seattle,  Wash.,  beginning  April  21, 
1962. 

The  $175,000  exhibit  will  include  a 
chapel  of  woods  native  to  the  North- 
west and  a  children's  center  for  creative 
play  and  planned  activities. 

Transfer  of  Churches  Delayed 

The  transfer  of  three  Negro  annual 
conferences  to  the  Northeastern  Juris- 
diction has  been  postponed  for  at  least 
a  year  until  the  final  requirement  for 
the  transfer — approval  by  14  of  the 
Central  Jurisdiction's  17  annual  Con- 
ferences— has  been  fulfilled.  So  far,  only 
three  of  the  Annual  Conferences  have 
voted  on  the  matter. 

Three  requirements  for  the  transfer 


CENTURY  CLUB 

Fixe    more 

Methodists, 

each 

100    years    old 

,    have    had 

their 

names     placed 

on     Together's 

Century  Club  roll.  They  are: 

Mrs.    Emma 

Newcomer. 

100, 

Elmira,  N.Y. 

Mrs.  Esther 

B.   Gregory 

100, 

Juniata,  Pa. 

William    N. 

Greer.    Hill 

Du- 

bach.  La. 

Alonzo  D.  1 

Wnlor.    100, 

Oak- 

land.   Md. 

Mrs.  Sylvia  Belfield,  100.  Mont- 

roe,  Pa. 

Names    of 

other    Methodists. 

100  or  older,  will  be  published  as 

they  are  received. 
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RAISE   MONEY 

for  your  Group 
with  PURE  VANILLA     i 


Don't  be  misled  by  big  profit  offers  on  imitalions  •  • 
PURE  VANILLA  sells  foster,  earns  you  more  money 
and  gains  respect  for  your  organization. 

Handle  Ihe  best  ."■  .  M-K  PURE  VANILLA. 

EARN  $50.00  .  .  .  $100.00, 
or  more,  easily 

All  products  NOW  SHIPPED  PREPAID. 

Write  today  for  details.   No  obligation  ( 


# 


MARION-KAY 

PRODUCTS  CO.,  INC. 


Dept.   V-56  Brownstown,  Indiana 


£3 


[  Manufacturers  of  Church  Worship  Aids 
exclusively  for  over  a  quarter  of  a 
century. .  .Write  for  catalog  and  listing 
of  local  dealers  desirous  of  serving  you. 

SUDBURY  BRASS  GOODS  CO. 


Dept.  12 


70  Pearl  St.,  Brookline  14,  Mass. 


EARN  MONEY  FOR  YOUR  GROUP 

Sell  the  finest  quality  pecans,  walnuts,  mixed  nuts 
or  salted  peanuts.  Make  up  to  $150  selling  200 
packages  at  competitive 
prices.  Packaged  in  one 
pound  see -thru  bags. 
Write   for  information. 

ACE  PECAN  CO.O.pt.  17 
2652  W.  LAKE  ST.  CHICAGO 


$&utdcf  V<U£*nd$\fc 


Betty  Anne  Candies  will  earn 
DOLLARS  for  your  organiza- 
tion. For  information  write 
Beddall  Candy  Co.,  Box  134, 
Collingswood   7,   N.J. 


FRESH  PECAN  HALVES 

South's   Oldest   Shipper 
Organizations    Make    Money    Selling    Our    Pound 
Bags    JUMBO    HALVES    and    PIECES.    Season 
Starts  First  Week  of  November.  We  Prepay  Ship- 
ments. You  Pay  us  when  Sold.  Write  for  Details. 


SULLIVAN  PECAN  CO.. 


CRESTVIEW,  FLORIDA 


CHOIR   ROBES 


Newest  colorfosf  fabrics  available. 
Write  for  Catalog  A-74 

E.R.MOORE  CO. 

268  Norman  Ave.,  Brooklyn  22,  N.  Y. 

932  Dakin  St.,  Chicago  13,  III. 

1641   N.  Allesandro  St.,  Los  Angeles  26,  Calif. 

1605  Boylston  St.,  Seattle  22,  Wash. 


Corns 


Gone,  Forgotten 

Relief  from  pain  starts 
the  instant  you  apply 
Dr.  SchoU's  Zino-pads. 
Used  with  the  separate 
Medications  included, 
Zino-pads  remove  corns 
one  of  the  quickest 
ways  known  to  medical 
science.  Try  them! 


S%^  D-'Scholls  Zino-pads 


Methodist  Anniversary 
The  first  Sunday  in  lanuary 
has  been  designated  Anniversary 
Day  by  the  executive  committee 
of  the  Association  of  Method isl 
Historical  Societies  in  commemo- 
ration of  the  177th  anniversary 
of  the  founding  of  The  Methodist 
Church  at  the  1784  Christinas 
Conference  in  Baltimore. 

The  committee  is  urging  all 
Methodist  churches  to  take  part 
in  the  celebration  and  to  help 
make  it  an  annual  observance. 
The  first  Sunday  of  1962  falls  on 
lanuary  7. 


ot  an  annual  conference  from  one 
jurisdiction  to  another  are  specified  in 
Amendment  IX  of  the  church's  con- 
stitution. 

First,  the  conferences  concerned  must 
approve.  This  was  done  when  the 
Delaware,  Washington,  and  North 
Carolina  Conferences  voted  approval. 

A  two-thirds  majority  of  the  confer- 
ence members  of  the  receiving  jurisdic- 
tion must  approve.  (Nineteen  confer- 
ences of  the  Northeastern  Jurisdiction 
approved  the  transfer  by  3,425  to  26.) 

The  third  requirement  is  a  similar 
endorsement  by  the  jurisdiction  from 
which  proposed  transfer  is  to  be  made 
— in  this  case  the  Central  Jurisdiction. 

Fruits  of  Labor  Shared 

Every  four  years,  M.  H.  Allison,  a 
Methodist  layman  and  spring  and 
bedding  manufacturer  from  Johnson 
City,  Tenn.,  takes  all  his  employees  and 
their  spouses  on  a  10-day  vacation  trip 
at  his  expense. 

This  year  a  group  of  38  toured 
Washington,  D.C.,  New  York  City, 
and  Niagara  Falls. 

Devotions  were  conducted  each 
morning  by  the  group's  chaplain — the 
Rev.  R.  Frank  Porter,  superintendent 
of  the  Johnson  City  District. 

Negro  Colleges  Get  $420,774 

Methodist  Race  Relations  Sunday  of- 
fering in  1961  totaled  $420,774,'  the 
largest  amount  since  the  offering  was 
begun  20  years  ago. 

Dr.  John  O.  Gross,  Nashville,  Tenn., 
general  secretary  of  the  Division  oi 
Higher  Education,  Methodist  Board  oi 
Education,  said  the  1961  offering  ex- 
ceeded the  1960  total  by  $24,231. 

The  contributions  will  go  to  12 
Methodist-related  Negro  colleges  and 
one  student  center. 

World  Methodist  Women  Elect 

Newly  elected  officers  of  die  World 
Federation  of  Methodist  Women  were 
installed  in  ceremonies  climaxing  a 
three-day  quinquennial  session  in  Olso, 


Savings 

OH 

Sacred 
Records 


You  can  save  20% 
to  40%  on  current 
recordings  by 
leading  Christian 
artists  from  more 
than  20  record 
companies. 

Record 
Library  Club 

1816  Quail  N..  Depf.  T    101 
Minneapolis  22,  Minn. 


SEND  FOR  FREE  RECORD  LISTS  AND  DETAILS 
■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■i 

Without  obligation  .  .  . 

Please   send   free  record   lists  and   details 

On  Club  membership. 


Name 

Address 

City 


Zone       State 


YOU'll  ENJOY 
YOUR  TRIP 
IMMENSELY! 


ABROAD 


WHEATON 
TOURS 
EACH 
YEAR 


1.  Spring  Bible  Lands  Cruise     March 

2.  Summer  Bible  Lands  Cruise     June 

3.  Europe  and  Scandinavia     July 

4.  South  America     July 

Daily  lectures  by  tour  leader  Fine  Christian  fellow- 
ship. Write  today  for  FREE  BULLETIN.  Specify 
which  tour. 

Address:   Dr.   Joseph  P.  Free 

WHEATON   TOURS 

BOX  468,  Dept.  TO   101  WHEATON,   ILL. 

ALSO  TOURS  TO    YELLOWSTONE    PARK, 

CRAND   CANYON   AND  CANADIAN    ROCKIES 


Now  Many  Wear 

FALSE  TEETH 

With  Little  Worry 

Eat,  talk,  laugh  or  sneeze  without  fear  of 
Insecure  false  teeth  dropping,  slipping  or 
wobbling  FASTEETH  holds  plates  firmer  and 
more  comfortably.  This  pleasant  powder  has 
no  gummy,  gooey,  pasty  taste  or  feeling. 
Doesn't  cause  nausea.  It's  alkaline  (non- 
acid).  Checks  "plate  odor"  (denture  breath). 
Get  FASTEETH  at  drug  counters  everywhere. 


Here's  Why 
People  Sell 
GRACELINE 
Table  Prayer 
Napkins 


GRACELINE'S 
satisfied  cus- 
tomers give  us 
our  best 
reasons... 

Wonderful  repeat  items  •  no 
breakage  •  no  spoilage  •  good 
for  every  season  •  easy  to 
handle   •   cellophane  wrapped 

You'll  enjoy  selling 
Gracious  Graceline  Products 


SEND  FOR  FREE  SAMPLES  TODAY! 


THE   GRACE   LINE   CO.     Dept    T-101 
1122  Harmon  Place  •    Minneapolis  3,  Minn., 

Without  obliialiort,  send  ACTUAL  NAPKIN 
SAMPLES  and  quantity  prices. 


NAME 


ADDRESS 
CITY 


ZONE        STATE 
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I  1  THING   FIFTY 


00  YOU'RE  a  brand-new  kitchen 
chairman  and  you're  not  sure  where 
to  begin? 

It  you  could  read  my  mail  any 
morning,  you'd  know  that  you  have 
lots  ol  company.  So  this  month,  with 
fall  programs  getting  under  way, 
I'm  going  to  talk  about  the  tried- 
and-true  basics  of  feeding  large 
groups  ol  people. 

Let's  start  at  the  beginning.  Who 
are  the  people  you're  going  to  teed 
and  what  do  they  like  to  eat?  (You 
wouldn't  serve  dainty  tea  sandwiches 
to  hungry  Methodist  Men,  or  a 
hearty   stew  at  a   WSCS  luncheon. 

01  course   not.) 

What  about  your  budget:  is  it  the 
economy  or  luxury  type3  And  don't 
forget  to  consider  kitchen  facilities, 
preparation  time,  and  the  special 
culinary  skills  ol  you  and  your  staff. 
1  hey  all  make  a  difference. 

A  letter  from  Mrs.  Wayne  Mil- 
burn  of  Klamath  Falls,  Oreg.,  re- 
minds us  that  our  aim  should 
be  meals  that  are  well  balanced, 
nourishing,  attractive,  and  simple. 
That's  not  all.  Cold  foods  should  be 
served  cold  and  hot  foods  hot! 

Mrs.  Milhurn.  an  enthusiastic 
kitchen  helper  in  First  Church  at 
Klamath  Falls  and  earlier  at  First 
Church  in  Lakeview,  Oreg.,  has 
learned  some  practical  ways  to 
achieve  this  complex  goal. 

In  planning  menus,  first  of  all. 
she  begins  with  the  main  dish  and 
builds    around    it. 

Casseroles  and  one-dish  meals  are 
inexpensive-,  easy  to  serve,  and  can 
be  prepared  at  home  by  committee 
members,  she  points  out.  Ham, 
beef,  and  turkey  arc  more  expensive 
.wn\  require  carving,  but  are  simpler 
to    prepare    in    the    church    kitchen. 
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Green  salads  can  be  put  together 
ahead  of  time  and  placed  in  the 
refrigerator,  but  don't  add  the  dress- 
ing until  just  before  serving.  A 
green  salad  should  come  to  the  table 
with  its  head  up! 

Fresh  vegetables  sound  idyllic,  but 
Mrs.  Milburn  votes  for  canned  or 
frozen  ones,  instead,  and  so  do  I. 
Their  quality — and  edible  quantity 
— is  more  dependable,  and  they  take 
a  I  raction  of  the  time  to  prepare. 

II  you  have  plenty  of  refrigerator 
or  freezer  space,  you  may  want  to 
have  pudding  dished  up  and  waiting 
on  refrigerator  shelves — or  ice  cream 
ready  in  the  freezer.  Otherwise,  for 
dessert,  you'll  probably  rely  on  pies 
or  cakes  bought  or  brought  from 
home. 

The  Klamath  Falls  church  has  an 
efficient  modern  kitchen  from  which 
250  people  can  be  fed  easily.  And 
off  Fellowship  Hall  is  a  kitchenette 
for  preparing  refreshments  for 
smaller  groups.  It's  in  this  kitchen- 
ette that  coffee  and  cookies  are 
prepared  for  the  fellowship  hours 
after  each  Sunday-morning  worship 
service.  A  young  married  group 
counseled  by  Mrs.  J.  C.  Hunt  is 
responsible  for  these  gatherings 
where  old  friends  can  visit,  new 
people  can  become  acquainted,  and 
tourists  (there  are  many  of  them 
in  beautiful  southern  Oregon)  can 
be  welcomed. 

Whether  you're  new  in  the  church 
kitchen  or  it's  as  familiar  to  you  as 
your  own,  I  hope  this  winter  will  be 
lull  ot  tellowship  and  the  joy  ot 
Christian  service.  I  hope,  too,  that 
you'll  share  your  church  kitchen 
triumphs  and  problems  with  Feed- 
ing Fifty. 

— Sally  Wi  si  i  y 


Norway.  Delegates  represented  more 
than  eight  million  Methodist  women  in 
44  countries. 

The  rites — culminating  with  Holy 
Communion — put  into  office  church 
leaders  Irom  14  countries. 

Mrs.  Raymond  ].  Latham,  Fivedock, 
New  South  Wales,  Australia,  succeeded 
Mrs.  Ernst  Scholz,  Berlin-Lichterfelde, 
Germany,  as  president. 

Elected  secretary  was  Mrs.  T.  Otto 
Nail,  St.  Paul,  Minn.,  wife  of  the 
Minnesota  Area  bishop. 

Mrs.  Clarence  P.  Jackson,  Louisville, 
Ky.,  was  elected  president  of  the  North 
American  Area — one  of  the  federation's 
eight  world  areas. 

Kings  Honor  Methodists 

Bishop  Odd  Ha^en,  head  of  The 
Methodist  Church  in  Denmark,  Nor- 
way, Sweden,  and  Finland,  was 
awarded  the  Order  of  the  North  Star 
by   King   Gustav  of  Sweden. 

In  Norway,  Rudolf  Michaelscn  was 
awarded  the  Kings'  Medal  of  Merit  by 
King  Olav  V  for  faithful  work  in 
teaching  church  school  in  the  Stavanger 
Methodist  Church. 

Malaya  Methodism  Growing 

Methodist  churches  in  Malaya  now 
have  more  than  25,000  full  and  prepara- 
tory members,  reports  Dr.  Ho  Seng 
Ong,  Methodist  pastor  and  superintend- 
ent in  Malaya. 

He  adds  that  in  the  last  25  years  the 
average  annual  increase  was  637  mem- 
bers, which  contrasts  to  250  new- 
members  annually  50  years  ago. 

Award  Dempster  Fellowships 

The  department  of  ministerial  educa- 
tion of  the  Methodist  Board  of  Educa- 
tion has  awarded  six  Dempster 
Graduate  Fellowships  with  a  total  value 
of  approximately  $16,000. 

Receiving  the  awards  arc  the  Rev. 
Ronald  R.  Buckey,  New  Haven.  Conn.: 
the  Rev.  G.  Clarke  Chapman,  Jr..  and 
the  Rev.  Norman  R.  Corwin,  both  of 
Boston.  Mass.:  the  Rev.  James  E. 
Kirby,  Jr.,  Milford,  Pa.;  the  Rev. 
Douglas  M.  Lawson,  Durham,  N.C.; 
and  Miss  Soon  K.  Park,  Madison,  N.J. 

The  fellowships  are  given  to  help 
increase  the  effectiveness  of  teaching  in 
Methodist  schools  of  theology  and  the 
teaching  of  religion  in  colleges  and  uni- 
versities. 

They  are  named  lor  John  Dempster, 
19th-century  Methodist  preacher. 


Methodists  in  the  News 

Dr.  Raymond  R.  Rembolt.  Iowa 
City,  Iowa,  layman,  is  the  new  presi- 
dent of  Optimist  International. 

Mrs.  Harvey  W.  Couch,  editor  ot 

The   Church    School   for    the   editorial 
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division  of  the  Methodist  Board  of 
Education,  will  become  editor  of  The 
Christian  Home  October  1. 

Douglas  Crozier,  a  Berkeley,  111. 
layman,  has  been  named  associate 
statistician  of  The  Methodist  Church. 

The    Rev.    Donald    E.    Struchen, 

Meadville,  Pa.,  was  named  staff  execu- 
tive by  the  Methodist  Board  of  Missions 
to  work  with  commissions  on  missions 
in  39,000  local  churches  in  the  U.S. 

Peggy  Romero,  16,  of  Kaplan,  La., 
has  been  elected  national  president  of 
the  Future  Homemakers  of  America. 

The  Rev.  Willard  P.  Bass,  Farm- 
ington,  N.Mex.,  was  elected  president 
of  the  National  Fellowship  of  Indian 
Workers. 

Horace  W.  Kimbrell,  Kansas  City, 
Mo.  attorney,  was  elected  national 
president  of  the  Goodwill  Industries  of 
America. 

Dr.  Frederick  E.  Maser,  pastor, 
St.  George's  Methodist  Church,  Phila- 
delphia, Pa.,  was  named  "Honorary 
Goodwill  Ambassador"  by  Philadelphia 
Mayor  Richardson  Dilworth  as  he 
departed  for  the  World  Methodist  Con- 
ference, Oslo,  Norway,  and  a  subse- 
quent European  tour. 


CAMERA    CLIQUE 

Boo-Boo  Blues:  Looking  for  unusual  hues  in 
your  color  shots"  Our  photographer  (aught 
some  quite  by  accident  in  photographing  the 
tamp   meeting   in   New  Prospect,  Miss. 

On  page  38  [bottom],  you'll  note  the  warm 
yellow  glow  of  the  prayer  meeting.  This  -was 
accomplished  by  using  daylight  color  film  in 
tungsten  (incandescent)  light.  On  page  44, 
those  blues  were  caused  by  the  setting  sun, 
caught  on  tungsten  film.  (The  remainder  of 
the  scene  was  correctly  lighted  by  tungsten 
illumination.) 

These  "boo-boos"  helped  make  interesting 
color  shots.  How  can  you  make  this  trick 
work  for  you?  Tungsten  will  show  up  in 
variations  from  yellow  to  red  on  daylight- 
type  film.  Sunlight  is  recorded  as  blue  on 
tungsten-type  film.  You  can  get  proper  color- 
ation only  by  using  the  right  film  in  the  right 
light. 

But   variations   are    interesting,   aren't    they? 


Here  are  photo  credits  for  this  issue: 

Cover — George  P.  Miller  •  Page  2  Toij— John 
Randolph,  Cen.  L. — Paulus  Lecser,  Cen.  R. 
— G.  Dixon,  Bot.  L. — William  H.  Lathrop, 
Bot.  R. — Josef  Schneider  of  Alpha  •  3  Top 
L. — Vivienne  Laphani,  Top  R. — Camera  Clix, 
Bot.  L.— Myrtle  R.  Walgreen,  Bot.  R.— South 
Dakota  State  College  •  6 — Saturday  Evening 
Post  .  17 — Chic  Donchin  .  23 — United  Nations 
•  25 — Methodist  Information  .  33 — Camera- 
men, Inc.  •  60-61-62-63— Ted  Bronstein  . 
64-65— Otha  C.  Spencer  •  67— Richard  W. 
Cloues  •  69 — Lutheran  Church  Productions, 
Inc.  .  79— Cort  Best  .  7-9-20-21 -22-37-38-39-40- 
41-42-43-44-45-51-76-77-78— George     P.     Miller. 


Congo  Crisis  and 
Christian  Mission 

by  Robert  G.  Nelson 

An  eye-witness  account  of  the  Congo  crisi-,  writ- 
ten by  a  Disciples  of  Christ  missionary  executive 
who  was  on  the  scene  from  pre-indepi 
through  the  crisis.  Adding  an  extra  dimension  to 
his  perceptive  report  is  32  pages  of  photographs 
taken  by  the  author. 
$1.50,  paper;   $2.50  cloth. 

ORDER    FROM   YOUR    RELIGIOUS   BOOKSTORE 

Published  by  THE  BETHANY  PRESS 
Box    179,   St.   Louis   66,   Mo. 


GOWNS 


CHOIR  -  PULPIT 

STOLES -HANGINGS 


THE  C.  E.  WARD  CO 

NEW  LONDON,  OHIO 


SHELLED   PECANS 


An   Ideal   Item  To  Sell   For 

FUND   RAISING 

We  opi  rate  oni 

SI  ''Mi' 

over    25 

-  nil    ■' Mit:    nai       .N"i 

H.  M.  THAMES  PECAN  CO. 
P.  O.  Box   1588  Mobile,   Ala. 


CLASSIFIED  ADS 


CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISEMENTS  are  accepted  for  miscellaneous  items  of  general  interest  to 
TOGETHER  readers  such  as :  Sale  of  personal  property  ;  Requests  for  items  wanted  ;  Service  offers 
of  interest  to  individuals  of  local  churches  :  Help  wanted  ;  Positions  wanted  ;  Hobby  materials  or  ex- 
changes ;  Houses  or  camps  for  rent ;  Tours.  No  Agents  wanted  or  Opportunity  for  profit  advertis- 
ing. Rate:  Minimum  charge — $10.50  (14  wordsl.  75c  each  additional  word.  CLOSING  SIX  WEEKS 
IN  ADVANCE  OF  PUBLICATION  (15th).  For  use  of  "Box  No.  .  .  .  TOGETHER":  add  $1.00. 
Address  TOGETHER— Classified  Dept.,   710  N.  Rush  St.,  Chicago  11. 


CASH  MUST  ACCOMPANY  ALL  ORDERS 


BOOKS 


OUT  OF  PRINT  BOOKS  located.  Any  subject, 
any  author.  Brainard  Books,  Box  444-T, 
La   Grange,   Illinois. 

ALL  BOOKS — however  old  or  long  out-of-print 
— located  by  "book  detective"  team.  Fiction, 
nonfiction.  All  subjects.  Name  the  book — we'll 
find  it!  Then  we'll  quote  prices,  courteously, 
leaving  question  of  whether  to  purchase  en- 
tirely up  to  you.  No  obligation.  Write  Books- 
On-File,   Dept.   TG-2,  Union   City,  New  Jersey. 

BIBLES  REPAIRED,  REBOUND.  WRITE  for 
free  leather  samples,  price  list.  Bible  Bindery, 
Dept     M-l,    818    North   Third,   Abilene,    Texas. 

RELIGIOUS  LIBRARIES  PURCHASED.  Send 
list  or  request  details.  Baker  Book  House, 
Dept.,   TG,   Grand   Rapids   6,   Michigan. 


FOR   SALE 


CHRISTMAS-EASTER  DRAMAS,  DEVOTIONS. 
Father-Mother  Banquet  Toasts.  For  furthei 
information,  send  stamped  addressed  envelope. 
GRAVES  HOUSE,  905  N.  5th  St.,  Springfield, 
111. 

STEEPLE  CHIMES!  FREE  RECORDS!  Exrel- 
lent  Chime  Recordings.  Hi-Fi  83  1/8  rpm  12" 
double  side  records.  Nine  albums  available: 
Christmas  Chimes,  Praise,  Faith,  Cathedral, 
Morning.  Evening.  Wedding,  Easter,  Patriotic. 
Also  3  Organ  &  Chimes:  Christmas,  Weddings. 
Hymns.  Twenty  hymns  on  each!  Free  Cata- 
logue. One  free  for  every  three  purchased. 
$3.98  each;  Stereo  $4.98.  Postage  paid 
CHIMES,  1818  Outpost,  Hollywood  28, 
California 


HELP  WANTED 


MAN    AND    WIFE,    aged    30    to 

Parents    of    10    children     aged    eleven     OP 

cottage  life.  Father  may  work  days  off  can 

in  public  work   and   Mother   has   24   hour    Inn 

six  days  a  week.  Want  High  School 

of   good   character   and   zeal,   to   help   ehil 

Salary  $225  plus   Board   and   Boom 

benefits.     Write    giving     refer  •    '  ">     A. 

Hoadley,    Indiana    Methodist   Children  s   Home. 

Lebanon,   Indiana. 


HELP  WANTED 


LIBRARIAN  FOR  CHRISTIAN  COLLEGE  of 
liberal  arts,  special  competency  in  cataloguing 
preferred.  Write  Dean  Orlo  Strunk.  Jr.,  West 
Virginia  Wesleyan  College,  Buckhannon,  West 
Virginia. 


HOBBY  MATERIALS 


FREE  "DO-IT-YOURSELF"  Leathercraft 

Catalog.    Tandy    Leather    Company,    Box    791- 
C42,    Fort   Worth,   Texas. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


HIGHEST  CASH  PAID  FOR  OLD  GOLD. 
Jewelry,  Gold  Teeth,  Watches,  Diamonds, 
Silverware,  Spectacles,  FREE  information. 
ROSE  REFINERS.  Heywortfa  Bldg.,  Chicago  2. 


STAMPS 


BULGING  ENVELOPE  WORLDWIDE  STAMP 
mixta  25    United    States    commemora- 

ii%,  in.  Approvals.  James  Vaughan,  St. 
Petersburg    7T,    Florida. 

GIGANTIC  COLLECTION  FREE.  Includes  tri- 
angles, early  United  States,  animals,  commem- 
oratives.  I  high  value  pictorials. 

Complete   coll  big    Illustrated 

magazine  all  free.  Approvals.  Send  5c1  for 
postage.  Gray  Stamp  Co.,  Dept.  TO,  Toronto, 
Canada. 

ADULT  COLLECTORS  BIG  DISCOUNTS! 
foreign   appro  '•    refunded     Helaler, 

Valley   Circle   Lane,   Hamburg,   N.   Y. 

TOURS 

NOW!    CHRISTMAS    IN    BETHLEHEM.     16th 
i  lies.  Dec.  12 — Special  Excur 
$1 1  Academic 

dil     FRE1     mi. in  us.    Write    or    v.  I 
Bible  Lands  Seminars,  Box  3-TC,  Wilmore,  Ky. 


NOW'    EUROPEAN-PALESTINE   TOUR    I 
Mi. I, II.'    Bast,      in"  rlor     i 
perienced  conductor  si 
travel    bureau.     Re       i  •  '■  320 

Hamilton     St.,    N.W..    Washington.    D.C. 
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s  Mrs.    Douglas  J.    Baldwin 
1  1926  Apple  Valley  Road 
^5       g  Rockland,    Connecticut 
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500  r..7s  LABELS-25* 

n  mined  economy  labels  printed  in  black  with 
ANY  name  and  address.  25c  per  set!  In  two-tone 
plastic  gift  box.  35c  per  set.  Shipped  in  5  days. 

DE  LUXE  GOLD-STRIPE  LABELS -500  for  50t 

Superior  quality  paper  with  rich-looking  gold  trim, 
printed  with  ANY  name  and  address  in  black. 
Thoughtful,  personal  gift;  perfect  for  your  own  use. 
Set  of  500.  50c.   In  two-tone  plastic  box,  60c. 

Shipped  in  2  days. 

DISTINCTIVE  SCRIPT  LABELS -500  for  $1.00 
Free  Plastic  Box  De  luxe  paper— rich  gold  trim 

—up  to  3  lines  of 

fancy  script  type. 
2"  long.  Set  of 
500  in  free  plas- 
tic gift  box,  just 
S  1 .00.  Shipped 
in  2  days. 


;|<„,«l  3.  Smitfl 

','l:)V  Sautfi  ZZnd  Ho*. 

Cutoitulo  OpitfKjA,   Cola. 


Script  Type 

Money-back  guarantee.  Postpaid 

Walter  Drake 


2610  Drake  Bldg. 
Colorado  Springs  12,  Colo. 


Go  SHOPPING  TOGETHER  now  and 
you'll  be  sitting  pretty — in  your  armchair, 
calm  and  collected — while  other?  are  rush- 
ing about  doiiiii  last  minute  holiday  shopping. 
Choose  lovely  gifts  from  the  wide  selection 
offered  l>>  these  fine  mail  order  houses.  Sat- 
isfaction guaranteed  or  your  money  back. 
Most  houses  offer  catalogs,  too. 


TABLE   CROQUET  $1.00 
in   Golden   Brass  ppd. 

VVmiil  .mi    i.uin    .1.11    game  thai   will   test    the   skill 

nihil    in   Hie  family.   A   miniature   replica 

ii'gulai  outd lawn  game.  Our  table  set  con- 
sists "i    I    mullets.    I    little  balls,   and  !>  wickets,   all 
llsheil   I >r ;. — .    17    piece  set    on!)    $1.00   postpaid. 
Pa.  Residents  Add  4%  Sales  Tax 
Sorry  No  COD's  Please 

THE  ADDED  TOUCH 


Day- n- Night  Mailbox  Marker  $1 .95 


Your  name  (or  any  other  wording  you  want. 
up  to  17  letters  and  numbers)  appears  en  both 

our  Day-n-Night  Mailbox  Marker— 
in   permanent   raised   letters  that   reflect  light! 

nailbox — easy  to  install  in  a  minute. 
Rustproof — made  of  aluminum;  baked  enamel 
finish,  black  background,  white  letters.  Perfect 
gift  for  Christmas!  Your  marker  shipped  with- 
in 48  hours.  Satisfaction  guaranteed  or  money 
back.  Only  SI .95  postpaid  from  Spear  Engi- 
neering Company.  440-F  Spear  Bide  .  Colorado 
Springs.   Colo. 


For  Proud  Papas — Have   Baby's   Erst 
shoes  preserved  in  bronze  as  a  keepsake, 

then  mounted  on  a  handsome  metal.  10x5 
portrait    stand    for    Papa's    desk.    Oval 
frame,  3%x4%,  holds  photo.  $6.99  com- 
plete. Engraved  name  plate.  10<  per  let- 
ter. Send  shoes  for  plating,  etc.  to 
American  Bronzing  Co., 
P.O.  Box  6533TM, 
Bexley,  Ohio 


Stopping 

Together 


Please    pay    by    check    or    money    order. 

Do   not   send   cash.    Prices   are    postpaid.   All 

companies  are   reliable   mail-order   houses. 

However,   if   you    find    your   order 

unsatisfactory,    return    the    merchandise 

promptly    for   a    full    refund. 


^ 


For  Complimented  Cooks — It's  a  sub- 
tle compliment  to  your  culinary  artistry 
when  people  say:  "This  is  delicious! 
Please  give  me  the  recipe."  Give  it  in 
gracious  style  on  your  own  personalized 
3x5  recipe  cards.  Printed  in  blue  with 
your  name  in  red.  50  for  $1. 
Handy  Gifts,  Box  509TG, 
Culver  City,  Calif. 


Snack  Tines — For  the  tine  of  your  life, 
and  compliments  galore,  at  your  next 
buffet,  place  these  lovely  little  hors 
d'oeuvre  forks  on  the  snack  trays  for 
pickles,  olives,  cheeses,  lemon.  Flower- 
embossed  sterling-silver  tops,  gold-plated 
tines,  4ii"  long.  Set  of  4,  $6. 
Mono-Art,  Dept.  T-8, 
50  Delancey  St.,  New  York  2,  N.Y. 
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for  all  your  mailing  pieces, 

CHRISTMAS  AND  ALL  THROUGH  THE  YEAR 

What  is  betfer...iHM  a  scriptural 

PASSAGE  TO  CONVEY 
YOUR  SYMPATHY, 
YOUR  GLADNESS 


-stc/ua/jije 


I  90  SEALS-all  different  verses 

1  BOUND  IN  ATTRACTIVE  BOOKLET 

3  SEALS  PRINTED  IN  GOLD-RED-  BLACK 

3  PRICE  1.00  PER  BOOK-SEND    CASH 

I  OR  CHECK»SATISFACTION  GUARANTEED 


ikx  lii:^...3^«  101IO....  K 


Order  from: 
s'lBLICAL  PUBLISHING  CO. 
P  0  BOX  88027 
HOUSTON  4.  TEXAS 


50  REFILLS  88 


ADO    124    POSTAGf 


Double  shot,  fits  all  standard  pens 
Red,  Blue.  Black  or  Green  ink. 

BRASS  REFILLS    Hnhn 
24  for88<  , 


GOLD  DISCOVERED  IN  CALIFORNIA! 

2  diff.  Label  orders  for  only  $1.00 

The  best  value  since  the  days  of  the  49ers!  You  - 
200  limh  sold  labels  with  your  Name  &.  Address  PLUS 
200  beautiful  golden  Monogram  Labels — a  total  of  10" 
SATINGOLD  Labels  tor  only  J1.00.  Two  different  labels 
for  the  price  ol  one.  gives  you  a  comblnaUon  ol  Nam. 
Labels  and  Monogram  Labels.  Botb  label-  printed  on 
duality  SATINGOLD  payer.  Turn  your  dollar  into  400 
"pieces  of  Gold"  l>v  rushing  your  copy  with  $1.00 
today!  REGAL  LABELS,  Dept  IOC  Bos  509.  Culver 
i  t  aliiomia. 
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Take-Time  Sampler — Perfect  gift  be- 
tween friends,  the  one  you  stitched  your- 
self. "Give  me  time  .  .  .  for  patience  .  .  . 
understanding  .  .  .  thoughtful  deeds  .  .  . 
to  believe  in  fellowmen  .  .  .  perceive  the 
value  of  a  friend."  White  linen,  colored 
floss,  IIV2XM  wood  frame,  instr.,  $2.95. 
Victoria  Gifts,  Dept.  TG, 
Bryn  Mawr,  Pa. 


Shoe  Tote — Walk  in  low  heels,  save 
your  pumps.  Tote  good  shoes  in  this 
smart,  black,  faille  bag.  Practical,  too, 
when  you've  plans  for  bowling,  playing 
tennis,  swimming,  walking  in  the  rain. 
Waterproof,  zippered,  12x6x4,  with  zip- 
pered  purse  pocket.  $1.69. 
Gifts  Galore,  Box  272,  Dept.  G-31, 
Culver  City,  Calif. 


LIKE  WALKING  ON  AIR— bouncy  foam  crepe  soles. 
Over  223  sizes  in  stock!  Choice  leather,  handlaced.  flex- 
ible, smartly  styled  and  Quality  made.  Red,  Smoke. 
Taffytan,  White.  Black.  No  extra  charges  for  the  hard- 
to  lit!  All  purchases  subject  to  exchange  or  money-back. 
Fast  delivery — COD's  accepted.  Factory-to-you  Special 
Offer:  $5.95  plus  50c  post.  MOCCASIN-CRAFT.  58- YL 
Buffum  St.,  Lynn,   Mats. 


CHRISTMAS  SPECIAL 

Baby's 

First  Shoes 

BRONZE-PLATED 

IN  SOLID  METAL 


Only 

$099 


3s 


a  pair 

Limited  time  only! 
Haby's  precious  shoes 
gorgeously  plated  in 
SOLID  METAL,  for 
only  $3.99  pair.  Don't 
confuse  this  offer  of  genuine  lifetime  BBONZE-PLATINQ 
with  painted  imitations.  100%  Money-back  guarantee. 
Also  all-metal  Tortrait  Stands  (shown  above),  bookends, 
TV  lamps  at  great  savings.  The  perfect  Gift  for  Dad  or 
Grandparents.  SEND  NO  MONEY!  Rush  name  and 
address  todav  for  full  details,  money-saving  certificate 
and  handy  mailing  sack.   Write  TODAY! 

AMERICAN  BRONZING  CO.,  be\°l*  vfomo 


Air-Conditioner  Cover — Keep  out 
drafts  and  protect  your  valuable  air  con- 
ditioner from  dust,  rain,  sleet,  and  snow 
this  winter.  Heavy-gauge  vinyl  cover  stays 
pliable  even  at  sub-zero  temperatures. 
One  size  adjusts  to  fit  all  sizes,  models. 
Deep-green  color.  $3.98. 
Walter  Drake,  TO-56  Drake  Bldg., 
Colorado  Springs.  Colo. 


If  Your  Child 

is  a  Poor  Reader 

See  how  The  Sound  Way  to  Easy  Reading  can  help 
him  to  read  and  spell  better  in  a  few  weeks.  New 
home-tutoring  course  drills  your  child  in  phonics 
with  records  and  cards.  Easy  to  use.  University 
tests  and  parents'  reports  show  children  gain  up 
to  full  year's  grade  in  reading  skill  in  6  weeks. 
Write  for  free  illustrated  folder  and  low  price. 
Breniner-Davis  Phonics,  Dept.  0-81,    Wilmctte,  III. 


POINSETTIA  SNOWMAN — Do-it-yourself 
this  Christmas.  Brighten  up  your  door,  wall 
or  window  with  this  unusual  giant  2-foot 
decoration.  Complete  kit  contains  pre- 
glittered  velour  leaves  in  brilliant  red  and 
green;  styrofoam  snow  face;  easy-to-as- 
semble  instructions.   $1.49  per  kit. 

Holiday    Handicrafts,    Inc. 
Apple   Hill,   Winsted    11,  Connecticut 


Holiday  Wishes  Come  to  Life 
with  YOUR  PERSONAL  PHOTO 

CHRISTMAS  CARDS 


Add 

.v   handllnn. 

Deluxe,  double-wi 
jumbo  photo  cards  from  youi  favorite  negative 
—  your  family,  home,  pet,  yoursell  big  v  \"  \ 
5'j"  size.  Send  negative;  from  prim  add  SOc. 
Low  price  includes  envelopes.  Only  2^  to  .i  cus- 
tomer at  this  special  price,  Extra  cards  V  each. 
FREE  SAMPLE:  Send  black  &  white  negative 
before  Nov.  25  lor  1  Kl  I  Deluxe  sample  &  new 
designs,  one  sample  to  .1  customer. 


FULL   COLOR    PHOTO   CARDS 


from  your  color  ncgotive  or  slide.     ■  r      tor     <f*   n  r 

Complete  with  envelopes  &  folders.    I  J    only      Z.OJ 

Color  sample  20c  with  your  neg.  or  slide. 

SATISFACTION    GUARANTEED     Send  check    caih. 
m.o.   today.   No  COD      Add  35c  p    ta  ■    &    In 


PHILIP'S  FOTO  CO. 

DEPT.  GT.,  IRVINGTON.  NEW  YORK 


Whose  haircut  cost  10c? 

The  little  girl's  haircut  cost  $2  at  a  beauty  shop. 
Her  mother's  was  shaped  and  styled  at  home  lor 
only  100.  It's  easy  with  the  new  Kurley  Kut  Just 
stroke  Kurley  Kut  through  hair.  The  patented  notched 
blade  selects  just  the  right  amount  of  hair,  gently 
and  safely  tapers  it.  Simple!  Brings  out  the  "hidden 
curl"  in  your  hair  as  it  cuts'  Wonderful  for  women 
and  children  alike.  Beautiful  results  guaranteed,  or 
we  send  you  $2  for  a  beauty  shop  cut.  Complete  with 
picture-packed  styling  booklet  and  5  replacement 
blades,  only  $1.95  postpaid  (Additional  replacement 
blades  also  available,  5  for  500    only  100  per  haircut1) 

Aquamint  Laboratories  (Dept.  TO-10 
Box  111— Mt.  Prospect,  Illinois 


Go    SHOPPING    TOGETHER 


FOR  BIG  OR  TALL  MEN  ONLY! 


We  specialize  in  Large  Sizes  only!  Sizes  10  to  16; 
Widths  AAA  to  EEE.  Dress,  sport,  casuol,  golf 
shoes,  insulated  boots,  sox,  slippers,  jackets.  Also 
dress  and  sport  shirts  with  bodies  cut  full  4" 
longer  than  usual.  Slacks,  raincoats  and  sweaters, 
too!  Sold  by  mail  only,-  Satisfaction  Guaranteed! 
Write  for  FREE  Style  Book  today!  King-Size,  Inc., 
4611   Forest  St.,  Brockton  64,  Moss. 


1000  NAME  &  ADDRESS  LABELS  $1 

Any  3  Different  Orders  $2  ppd. 

■  lonal    bargain  '  i  e    and    ad 

handsomely     printed     on     lOOf)     Qnest     quality 
med    labels.     Padded.    1'acked    with    FREE, 

tic  GIFT  HIlX.  Use  tliem  on  station- 
ery, clucks,  books,  cards,  records,  etc.  BtautifuUy 
.'  on  fines!  quality  gummed  paper  1000 
onlv  $1.  SPECIAL  SAVE  MONEY!  ANY  3 
DIFFERENT  ORDKRS  $2.  Makes  an  ideal  gift. 
If  you   doi  ■'    the  year, 

we'll     refund     vour     money     in     full.     HANDY 
1.  VBELS,1084Ja  pel  on  Bids     Culver  Cil      Calif. 
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1,000 

Coffee  Cans  = 

$1,000 


By  MARY  E.  MARKS 


This  can   being 
aluminum  painted  will  hold 
two  pounds  of  peanut  brittle. 
The  man  with  the  spray  gun 
is  Bruce  Langford. 


L 


AST  FALL,  the  Roseville  (111.)  Methodist  Church 
was  in  trouble.  Due  to  rising  building  costs,  the  con- 
gregation faced  a  $3,500  deficit  in  financing  an  educa- 
tional building  planned  two  years  before. 

It  was  doubly  unfortunate,  I  thought,  because  the 
church's  new  minister  had  just  arrived  and  faced  an 
immediate  fund-raising  program.  Besides,  the  Rev.  Ros- 
coe  Marks  is  my  husband — and  naturally  I  wanted  to 
help! 

That's  when  I  remembered  a  fund-raising  project 
that  had  worked  at  our  previous  church — and  asked 
members  of  the  Roseville  Woman's  Society  of  Christian 
Service  and  the  Evening  Star  Circle  to  begin  saving 
empty  coffee  cans.  I'm  sure  they  wondered  what  I  had 
in  mind.  I  wasn't  so  sure  myself  until  we  ladies  chris- 
tened our  project  Operation   Coffee  Can. 

Everyone  loves  candy,  we  reasoned,  and  a  pound  of 
different  varieties  put  up  in  a  gaily  decorated  coffee  can 
would  make  an  ideal  holiday  gift  item.  Our  goal  was 
expressed  in  a  "simple"  mathematical  equation:  1,000 
coffee  cans  equal  $1,000! 

We  went  to  work,  200  of  us,  and,  with  bits  of  ribbon. 
Christmas  cards,  and  other  available  materials,  began 
ling  cans.  No  two  turned  out  alike! 

The  men  helped,  too,  although  they  had  another 
project.  Some  spray-painted  coffee  cans,  others  baby-sat, 
many  served  as  deliverymen,  and  still  others  lent  much- 
needed  moral  support. 

By  November,  with  orders  still  just  trickling  in.  we 
Ihu. in    to    leel    time    pressing    down    on    us.   Then    our 
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first  break  came.  One  of  Roseville's  five  stores  requested 
60  cans  decorated  in  a  Thanksgiving  motif  for  use  in 
an  advertising  campaign.  When  the  town's  other  four 
stores  also  asked  for  some,  our  sales  skyrocketed  to  more 
than  300  cans;  and  we  had  a  stack  of  new  orders  for 
December. 

From  that  moment  on,  we  ladies  were  busy.  In  the 
church  basement,  in  kitchens  all  over  town,  and  on 
neighborhood  streets,  Methodist  women  stepped  up  their 
efforts — decorating  cans;  making  fudge,  divinity,  pea- 
nut brittle,  and  penuche;  and  selling  the  finished  prod- 
ucts door  to  door.  Business  boomed. 

As  the  Christmas  holidays  neared,  husbands  became 
used  to  late  dinners  as  wives  tried  to  make  "just  one 
more  batch  of  fudge"  before  preparing  family  meals. 
The  women  were  asked  to  donate  the  ingredients  for 
the  first  batch  of  candy  they  made;  later,  materials  were 
purchased  with  income  from  sales.  Many  candymakers. 
however,  insisted  on  continuing  to  provide  materials 
from  their  own  larders. 

Selling  techniques  were  continually  discussed  and 
polished  by  those  who  pounded  the  pavements  with  the 
colorful  cans  of  candy.  One  woman  who  sold  96  cans  was 
asked  what  method  she  used. 

"I'm  afraid  I  can't  take  any  credit,"  she  laughed.  "The 
cans  are  so  pretty  that  they  seem  to  sell  themselves." 

But  technique  or  no,  the  final  sales  report  was  a  tribute 
to  our  many  hours  of  work.  We  had  packed  and  sold 
1,068  cans — and  even  after  expenses  cleared  our  S1.000 
goal.  This  despite  the  fact  that  Roseville  has  a  pop- 
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Remnants  from  last 

year's  Christmas  come 

in  handy  as  Evening 

Star  Circle  ladies 

decorate  cans. 
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Round  and  round  they  go.  The  women  of  Roseville  Methodist  met  evenings  to  wal\  around  this  table,  filling 
the  bright-colored  coffee  cans.  One  evening  they  packed  230  cans  with  homemade  confections. 
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ulation  of  only  1,065  ana-  tne  ^act  tnat 
many  of  our  Methodist  church's  540 
members  live  on  farms  up  to  10  miles 
outside  of  town! 

This  year,  with  our  lovely  new 
building  completed,  we  all  remember 
fondly  the  hectic  and  fun-packed 
weeks  when  we  helped  Roseville  de- 
velop a  sweet  tooth.  Looking  back,  it 
seems  the  work  was  just  a  little  bit 
easier,  because  it  was  a  labor  of  love. 

Yes,  last  year  at  this  time,  the  bills 
were  stacking  up  for  Roseville  Meth- 
odist Church.  But  we  soon  buried 
them  under  an  avalanche  of  coffee 
cans  packed  with  homemade  candy! 

"Thanhs,  and  Merry  Christmas!"  Mrs. 
K.  L.  Becraft  and  Mrs.  fames  Hendel  deliver 
an  order  to  Mrs.  Howard  Bacon.  Young 
Susan  Hendel  came  along,  too. 
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Cort  Best  of  New  Albany,  Ind.,  snapped  this  picture  at 
Yellowstone  Par\,  a  favorite  crossroads  for  summer  vacationers. 
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WHERE  CROSS  THE  CROWDED  WAYS  OF  LIFE 


/^notoatdvineti 


JLT'S  THAT  time  again — and,  as  we  do 
every  year,  we're  inviting  all  you  photogra- 
pher-readers to  participate  in  the  newest  of 
Together's  widely  acclaimed  Photo  Invita- 
tionals. 

The  theme  of  the  1962  Invitational  is  the 
famous  hymn,  Where  Cross  the  Crowded 
Ways  of  Life,  written  in  1903  by  a  Methodist 
minister,  Frank  Mason  North.  We  chose  it 
because  it  so  aptly  expresses  the  20th  cen- 
tury's need  of  Christ.  On  this  page,  we  have 
reproduced  the  six  image-rich  stanzas  of  that 
hymn  so  you'll  have  them  for  easy  reference. 

The  next  step  is  yours:  scouting  for  illus- 
trative picture  situations  and  then  capturing 
them  on  color  film.  Perhaps  you'll  find  your 
strongest  inspiration  in  a  crowded  metropo- 
lis, as  did  the  hymn's  author.  But  don't  for- 
get that  byways  and  backwoods  also  have 
become  "crowded  ways  of  life"  for  fun-lov- 
ing Americans.  The  photographer  who  took 
the  picture  above,  for  example,  could  well 
have  been  thinking  of  the  phrase  in  the 
hymn  that  reads,  "O  Master,  from  the  moun- 
tainside!' 

So  study  the  hymn,  load  up  your  camera, 
and  keep  a  sharp  eye  open  for  scenes  and 
situations  that  light  up  the  hymn's  rich 
phrases.  We're  counting  on  you! 


Where  cross  the  crowded  ways  of  life, 
Where  sound  the  cries  of  race  and  clan, 
Above  the  noise  of  selfish  strife, 
We  hear  Thy  voice,  O  Son  of  man! 

In  haunts  of  wretchedness  and  need, 
On  shadowed  thresholds  dark  with  fears, 
From  paths  where  hide  the  lures  of  greed, 
We  catch  the  vision  of  Thy  tears. 

From  tender  childhood's  helplessness, 
From  woman's  grief,  man's  burdened  toil, 
From  famished  souls,  from  sorrow's  stress, 
Thy  heart  has  never  known  recoil. 


The  cup  of  water  given  for  Thee 
Still  holds  the  freshness  of  Thy  grace; 
Yet  long  these  multitudes  to  see 
The  sweet  compassion  of  Thy  face. 

O  Master,  from  the  mountainside, 
Make  haste  to  heal  these  hearts  of  pain; 
Among  these  restless  throngs  abide, 
O  tread  the  city's  streets  again. 

Till  sons  of  men  shall  learn  Thy  love 
And  follow  where  Thy  feet  have  trod; 
Till,  glorious  from  Thy  heaven  above, 
Shall  come  the  city  of  our  God! 

-  Frank  Mason  North 


&nd.  to:  PHOTO  EDITOR,  TOGETHER 

740  NORTH  RUSH  ST.,  CHICAGO  11,  ILLINOIS 
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READ  THESE  RUtES: 

1 .  Send  no  more  than  1  0  color  transparencies  (color 
prints  or  color  negatives  are  not  eligible). 

2.  Identify  each  slide  and  explain  why  it  was  in- 
spired by  the  hymn. 

3.  Enclose  loose  stamps  for  return  postage  (do  not 
stick  stamps  to  anything). 

4.  Entries  must  be  postmarked  on  or  before  Febru- 
ary 10,  1962. 

5.  Original  slides  bought  and  all  reproduction  rights 
to  them  will  become  TOGETHER's  property  (for  their 
files,  photographers  will  receive  duplicate  of  slides 
purchased). 

6.  Slides  not  accepted  will  be  returned  shortly  after 
the  closing  date.  Care  will  be  used  in  handling  and 
returning  transparencies,  but  TOGETHER  cannot  be 
responsible  for  slides  lost  or  damaged  in  transit. 
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Fly  the  Flag  at  Your  Home 

National  Holiday 


COKESBURY    U.    S. 
KIT   NO.    51 


FLAG 


.  perhaps  more  than  ever  before,  America 
needs  your  expressions  of  patriotism  .  .  .  and 
what  better  way  than  the  Stars  and  Stripes 
waving  in  friendly  salute  from  your  window 
or  porch.  Fly  it  on  national  and  state  holidays, 
on  historic  and  special  occasions. 
You  can  get  this  new   official  50-star 
flag  with  pole,  halyard  and  metal  bracket  for 
just  $4.40,  postage  extra,  packed  in  a 
strong  box.  Flag  slips  easily  into  the 
permanently  mounted  bracket.  The  flag 
is  3x5  feet,  American-made  of  fast- 
dyed  cotton  sheeting  with  printed 
stars  and  sewn  stripes.  The  six-foot 
jointed  pole  has  an  attractive 
ball-shaped   top.   Send   for 
the  flag  today  and  fly  it  on 
such  days  as  Veterans 
Day,  Thanksgiving, 
Christmas,  New  Year's, 
Inauguration  Day, 
Lincoln's  Birthday, 
Independence  Day, 
and  Labor  Day. 
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VL-51.  Postage  extra;  shipping 
$4.40 


weight. 


8  ozs. 


Flags 


js  of  America 
Book  $1.50 

This  interesting  book  contains  20  Illustrated 
flags  of  America,  symbolic  of  the  country's 
history.  Each  flag  Is  In  beautiful  colore — 
handsome  enough  to  be  framed.  On  page 
opposite  each  flag  is  a  brief  yet  complete 
description  of  the  flag.  The  book  also  con- 
tacts the  American  Creed,  the  Pledge  of 
Allegiance  and  The  Oath  of  a  Free-Man. 
Send  for  this  "Flags  of  America"  book  to- 
day. It  is  excellent  for  adults  and  students 
of  all  ages.  Hard  cover. 
(ID)  postpaid,  $1.50 


COUPON 


K^okesbury 


ifSend  Moil  Orders  to  Regional  Service  Centers 

Northeastern 
Region 
Boston  16 
New  York  11 
Pittsburgh  30 
■frTeoneck,  N.  J. 

North  Central 
Region 

♦  Chicago  11 
•Cincinnati  2 
Detroit  1 

Western 
Region 

Los  Angeles  29 
Portland  5 
*San  Francisco  2 

Southwestern 
Region 
•  Dallas  1 
Kansas  City  6 

Southern 
Region 
Atlanta  3 
•  Nashville  3 

Southeastern 
Region 
Baltimore  3 
^Richmond  16 

Please  send  me: 

U.S.   Flag  Kit.   VL-51. 

Postage  extra  each,  $4.40 

Flags  of  America  Book. 

(ID)    .    each,  postpaid,  *1.50 

□  Payment  enc.w 
□  Charge  to  my  aci 
□  Open   an    account    in   my 
name 

Add  state  sales  tax 
where  it  applies 


SEND  TO 
Street   — 
City 


(     )  State 
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EDITOR 
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Hike  Ziverling  Photo 

Three-year-old  Cindy  Hock,  of  Brooklyn 
(N.Y.),  first  patient  in  the  newly  re- 
jurbished  and  expanded  pediatrics  ward 
at  Bethany  Deaconess  Hospital,  receives 
extra  attention  from   Nurse   Ruby  Falbo. 

Centenary   Named 
College  of  Month 

Centenary  College  in  Hackettstown 
(N.J.)  has  been  signally  honored  by  the 
American  Association  of  Junior  Colleges. 

It  was  named  "College  of  the  Month" 
and  the  center  two  pages  of  its  News- 
letter devoted  to  a  picture  story  of  the 
school's  educational  program  and  build- 
ing project. 

Included  is  a  brief  history  of  the  col- 
lege beginning  with  its  founding  in  1867 
as  the  Centenary  Collegiate  Institute 
marking  the  hundredth  anniversary  of 
American  Methodism. 

The  pictures  include  President  Edward 
Seay,  the  Taylor  Memorial  Library,  the 
architect's  design  for  the  natatorium  anil 
dance  studio,  the  student-operated  FM 
ampus  radio  station,  home  economics 
"tudents  at  work  in  the  kitchen  and  a 
student    group    signing    the    honor    code. 


Or"  Special  Session 

Lloyd  C.  Wicke  has  called 
a  special  session  of  the  New  York 
Annual  Conference  for  November  3. 
The  meeting  will  be  held  at  First 
Church,  Newburgh,  N.Y..  and  will 
begin  at  10  a.m. 


Mobilize  for  $2,150,000  Drive 


Conference  Dates  Set 

The  dates  and  places  of  the  1962 
Annual  Conferences  have  been  set 
as  follows:  Troy,  May  9  at  First 
Church,  Schenectady,  N.Y.;  New 
York  East,  May  16  (place  not  yet 
determined);  New  York,  May  23, 
Trinity  Church,  Poughkeepsie; 
Newark,   June  6,  Drew   University. 


To  Study  Merger 

Four  meetings  are  planned  by  New 
York  East  Conference  Methodists  to  study 
the  proposal  to  unite  with  the  New  York 
Conference. 

The  study  has  been  under  way  for 
several  years  and,  if  approved  by  both 
conferences,  would  result  in  one  admin- 
istrative body  of  609  churches  including 
all  of  New  York  City,  Long  Island,  West- 
chester County,  southeastern  Connecticut 
and  the  Kingston,  Poughkeepsie  and  New- 
burgh Districts. 

The  plan  was  approved  last  May  by 
the  New  York  Conference  but  the  New 
York  East  Conference  voted  to  defer  the 
decision  for  a  year. 

The  meetings  announced  by  Dr.  Henry 
C.  Whyman,  chairman  of  the  boundaries' 
committee,  are  scheduled  as  follows:  New 
York  District  at  New  Canaan,  Conn., 
October  3,  at  8  p.m.;  New  Haven  District 
it  Plainville,  Conn.,  October  4,  at  7:30 
p.m.;  Brooklyn  South  District  at  East 
Meadow,  N.Y.,  October  31,  at  8  p.m.;  and 
Brooklyn  North  District  at  Hempstead, 
N.Y.,   November   2,  at  8   p.m. 

Plan  Missions  Festival 

A  Missions  Festival  for  71  churches  in 
the  New  Haven  District  will  be  held 
October  22  from  3  to  9  p.m.  at  Trinity 
Church,  New   Britain,  Conn. 

The  them  will  be  God's  World — Our 
Mission  and  the  program  will  include 
world  "tours"  arranged  by  Dr.  H.  Burn- 
ham  Kirklaml  of  Middletown,  Conn. 
Each  church  will  prepare  an  exhibit  of 
missions  work  under  the  direction  ot  H 
Rev.  Roger  Floyd  oi  New  Haven.  Motion 
pictures  and  film  strips  available  to  local 
churches  will  be  shown. 

A  poster  contest  will  be  held  by  Youth 
Fellowships  of  the  District  with  the  win 
ner    credited     with     a    cash     >;itt     to 
MYFund.     The    Rev.    Arthur    Amrtin    ot 
Wethcrsfield   is  in  charge  of  the  contest. 


Newark  Conference  to  Begin   Fund 
Raising   Effort  September  17 

Several    hundred    workers    in    the   drive 

the     Newark     Methodist     Conference     is 

about   to    launch    for    $2,150,000    will    be 

ilized  Sepi  i   rally  in  the 

Drew    University   auditorium. 

A  special  feature  of  the  program  will 
be   a    coin,  rl  ted    by    some    of   the 

best  known  musical  artists  in  the  East. 
They  are  Mild  d  Eller  May.  soprano; 
John    Hcnson.        n,  ,i  ;     ]  i  laison. 

alto,  and  Philip  1.  Cartwright,  kiss,  as- 
sisted by  Mrs.  William  R.  Miller.  Fred- 
erick P.  Sloat  will  be  the  organist  and 
i  lirector. 

Bishop    Wicke    to    Speak 

bishop  Wicke  will  addre:  whence 

.hi   the  topic,  /  Put  Before  You  an   Open 

Pom 

The  plans  for  the  "Faith  in  Action 
Crusade"  will  be  described  by  Kinsey 
Merritt,  chairman,  and  an  announcement 
will  be  made  about  the  progress  up  to 
the  present  turn  of  the  Advance  Gifts 
campaign.  Several  contributions  oi  $10,000 
have   already   initiated   the   .,.  am- 

paign. 

Weil-Known    Musicians    Help 

Miss    Maj  necrt    and    TV    artist 

.Hid    has   sun^  sons   with   the 

Philadelphia  Grand  Opera  Company.    5 
had   also  appeared   with   the   Philadelphia 
and    Baltimore   Symphony    orchestras  and 
soloist  .it   tlu    Radio  Cit\    Music   Hall. 
Mi .  1  len:  o  Broadway 

in    Song    oj  \     and     Chi      Most 

Happ)    Fella.     1 1,     also    tourei      Eur 
in      Charlie      and      Brigadoon        I  [e      is 
tenoi    soloi  I    i  Ri  isell    P         I  N.J.) 

chu 

Miss    Henson     sang    leading    inks    in 

Rosalinda,      Hollywood      Pinafore      and 

ousel     on      Broadway      afti  i      several 

seasons     with     i he     Philadelphia     '  ' 

ip.mv  and  li"    I'.ipii    Mill   Playhouse 

-  '   I'ii  sbyterian 

Church   in   Summit    (N.J.) 

Mr.  Cartwright,  soloist  at  Morrow  Mi 
irial  Church,  Maplewood  (N.J.)  sang 
Gilbert  and  Sullivan  roles  in  Hawaii  and 
was  sc.li.ist  with  the  Honolulu  v 
phony  ,\nd  Oratorio  Societies,  He  was 
ils,,  ilu  soloist  .ii  the  Community  Church 
in   Shanghai,  China. 

Al 


t 


Mobility  issue 


King    Hussein    of    Jordan    greets    Kings 
Highway     Pastor     Chester     E.     Hodgson. 

Hodgson  Tours  Holy  Land 

The  Rev.  Chester  E.  Hodgson,  pastor 
of  Kings  Highway  Church,  Brooklyn, 
was  one  of  \H  participants  in  a  month's 
tour  of  the  Middle  East,  sponsored  by  the 
American   Christian   Palestine  Committee. 

The  group  traveled  extensively  in 
Egypt,  Lebanon,  Syria,  Jordan,  Old 
Jerusalem  and  Israel.  While  in  the 
Middle  East  the  group  was  briefed  by 
officials  of  the  United  Nations,  the 
United  States  Ambassadors  of  Lebanon 
and  Jordan  ami  their  staffs,  the  United 
States  Embassy  staff  in  Cairo,  Egypt  and 
the  United  States  Consul  and  staff  in 
Damascus.  The  Associate  General  Sec- 
retary and  the  Information  Officer  of  the 
United  Arab  Republics  met  and  joined 
in  a  discussion  with  the  group. 

The  group  also  stopped  at  Eilat,  the 
Negev,  all  of  the  sacred  places,  New 
Jerusalem,  Tel  Aviv,  Haifa  and  many 
other  towns  and  cities  including  three 
kibbutz,  and  the  Hebrew  University  in 
Jerusalem. 


THE    BISHOP    WRITES 


J\ally,  3)ay, 


'We'll  rally  round  the  flag  boys;  we'll  rally  round 
the  flag." 

What   enthusiasm    the   singing  of  the   vow   generated! 

Given  a  national  emergency,  a  setting  of  martial 
music  and  citizens  felt  impelled  to  "Rally"  to  the  de- 
fense  of   their   nation.    Crisis   dictated   action. 

Too  long  too  many  have  taken  it  for  granted  that 
"God  is  in  His  heaven  and  all's  right  with  the  world." 
Or,  we  have  been  overwhelmed  by  the  apparent  com- 
plexity   of    our    problems    and    the    multiplicity    of    those 

arrayed  against  us.    "After  all,"  we  say,   "one  man's  power   is  incidental;  one 
congregation   is   lost   in   the   tidal    wave,   the   insignificant." 

Such  notions  should  find  no  hospitality  among  us  as  we  remember  some 
of  the  parables  of  our  Lord;  the  capacity  of  that  leaven  in  the  meal;  the 
power   of   that   solitary   mustard    seed. 

Rally  Day  was  among  the  high  days  of  my  childhood  and  early  manhood. 
The  accumulated  barnacles  of  summer's  ennui  were  shorn  away  by  this 
service  of  enthusiastic  joy.  There  was  work  to  be  done.  There  were  lessons 
to  be  learned.  There  were  friendships  to  be  renewed.  There  was  the  joy 
of  the  church  year  reminding  us  of  God's  love  exampled  in  His  gift  in  Christ. 

The  day  rallied  us  to  a  thousand  opportunities  and  experiences  which  we 
would  accept  in  the  Captain's  Name — even  Christ  our  Lord!  As  it  was, 
so  may  it  be  in  your  church.  The  market  of  opportunities  was  never  more 
abundantly  stocked.  His  power  was  never  more  readily  available  to  those 
who   sought   it   in   His   Name. 

tours  as  you  Rally  your  forces  for  Him, 
Lloyd  C.  Wicke 


Exceed  Crusade  Goal 

Thanks  to  a  successful  stewardship 
crusade  conducted  by  the  Rev.  William 
A.  Perry  of  the  Department  of  Finance 
and  Field  Service,  West  Paterson  (N.J.) 
Methodists  have  taken  in  a  giant  step 
toward  relocation  on  a  five-acre  site  on  a 
prominent  corner  overlooking  the  city. 
The  minimum  goal  was  $20,000  and  the 
"target"  $30,000.  The  parish  raised 
$37,011. 

Holding  banner  in  picture  below  are 
the  Rev.  Douglas  G.  Herbert,  pastor,  and 
Mr.  Perry.  In  rear  row  from  left  are 
Advance  Gifts  Chairman  Edwin  Hughes, 
Spiritual     Emphasis    Chairman     Kenneth 


Hersinger,  Canvas  Chairman  Walter 
Musterer  Jr.,  and  the  Assistant  General 
Chairman    of    Crusade    John    Asmus. 

Back  Freedom  Rider 

At  a  meeting  in  the  Roslyn  (N.Y.) 
Church,  attended  by  125  persons,  the 
Brooklyn  North  District  voted  official 
sponsorship  of  the  Freedom  Ride  of  the 
Rev.  John  C.  Raines  which  ended  in  a 
Little  Rock   (Ark.)   jail  on  July  7. 

Mr.  Raines  was  pastor  of  the  Setauket 
(N.Y.)  Church  until  July  1.  Along  with 
three  other  Freedom  Riders,  he  was  spon- 
sored by  CORE  (Congress  of  Racial 
Equality). 

The  meeting  was  called  jointly  by  the 
Rev.  Harrison  E.  Davis,  district  superin- 
tendent, and  the  Rev.  Edward  Egan,  dis- 
trict secretary  on  Christian  Social  Con- 
cerns. 

Gloster  B.  Current,  national  director  of 
branches  of  the  NAACP  and  local  deacon 
at  St.  Paul  Methodist  Church  in  Jamaica 
(N.Y.),  moderated  the  question  and  an- 
swer  period    which   followed. 

Mr.  Raines  has  had  a  happy  and  suc- 
cessful ministry  for  two  years  at  the 
Setauket  Church,"  Mr.  Davis  reports.  He 
is   the   son   of  Bishop  Richard  C.   Raines. 
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Bethany  Seeks  $300,000 

Bethany  Deaconess  Hospital,  Brooklyn, 
needs  $300,000  to  complete  its  new  $1  mil- 
lion wing,  the  Rev.  Norman  ().  Edwards, 
hospital  administrator,  has  announced. 

In  a  report  to  the  hospital  hoard.  Dr. 
Edwards  said  the  community  has  demon- 
strated "strong  support"  for  the  institu- 
tion's efforts  to  provide  facilities  for  the 
chronically   ill   aged. 

He  said  Bethany  has  mapped  a  broad 
program  of  fall  fund  raising  events  "to 
enable  the  hospital  to  keep  pace  with  the 
health  care  needs  of  an  important  seg- 
ment of  our  population." 

A  highlight  of  the  fall  program  will 
be  the  69th  annual  "Donation  Day"  on 
Sunday,  November    19. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  hospital  will 
be  held  December  3,  at  Hempstead 
(N.Y.)    Church. 

A  "ton  of  fun"  in  the  form  of  150 
watermelons  was  given  the  patients  by 
the  secretary  of  the  Brooklyn  Terminal 
Markets. 


*Diecv4-  Ttecvt 


Dr.  Paul  C.  Obler,  assistant  professor  of 
English  in  the  College  of  Liberal  Arts, 
judged  New  Jersey  contestants  in  the 
annual  National  Council  of  Teachers  of 
English  Achievement  Awards  competi- 
tion. 

•  Three  members  of  the  administration 
attended  the  16th  Institute  of  Higher 
Education  meeting  in  Nashville,  Tenn.: 
John  L.  Pepin,  vice-president  and  treas- 
urer; Allen  L.  Weatherby,  dean  of  the 
College  of  Liberal  Arts;  and  Raymond 
Harrison,   Jr.;    assistant    to   the   president. 

•  Some  215  new  employees  of  Lybrand, 
Ross  Bros.,  and  Montgomery  Accounting 
Firm  attended  a  training  program  at  the 
university,  the  third  introductory  course 
for  new  accountants. 


1 1   <  lerald  I.awson 

Old  Home  Day  was  celebrated  in  Tread- 
well  (N.Y.)  at  service,  luncheon  and 
musical  program.  From  right  are  tin  Ret  . 
O.  Gerald  Lawson,  Mrs.  Wic\e,  Mrs. 
Law  son  and  Bishop  Wic\c  who  preached 
on     With     What     Are     You     at     Home? 

October  1  961  \Together 


How  Centenary's  $485,000  women's  dorm  will  look  when  completed  in  September, 

To  Hold  Workshop 


A  workshop  to  study  communit)  rela 
tions  especially  with  regard  to  racial  in 
tegration  in  housing,  employment  and 
education  will  be  held  in  Scotch  Plains, 
N.J.,   September   23. 

The  session  will  be  sponsored  by  the 
Ministers'  Association  with  the  Rev. 
Archie  Parr  in  charge  of  the  program. 

Community  leaders  in  the  fields  of 
real  estate,  education  and  personnel  will 
participate  and  several  newspaper  repre- 
sentatives will  discuss  the  role  of  the 
press    in    framing    public    opinion. 

Serving  With  Hope 

A  Methodist  husband  and  wife  medical 
team  have  returned  home  after  a  three- 
month  trip  to  the  South  Pacific  and 
Southeast  Asia  aboard  the  hospital  ship, 
S.S.   Hope. 

Dr.  Rufus  Morrow  is  an  ear.  nose  and 
throat  specialist  and  his  wife,  Dr.  Dorothy 
Morrow,  is  a  pediatrician.  They  live  in 
Burlington,  \'t.,  and  both  are  teachers  at 
the  University  of  Vermont  Medical  Col- 
lege. 

Their  mission  of  mercy  took  them  to 
some  of  the  most  destitute  .\\\c\  disease 
ridden  countries  in  that  part  of  the 
world.    Dr.  Rufus'   services  were  desper 


ately  needed  in  hospitals  at  everj  porl 
and    Ins    m  ii  Ith  i  enters 

.md  1m1<\  clinics.  In  Indonesia,  they  re 
call,  there  is  oiu  doctoi  oi  dentist  toi 
every  4t,(I()()  persons. 

The    Morrows  ive    members   oi 

First  Church  oi  Burlington,  serving  as 
counselors    lor    the    Weslej     Club. 

New  Horizons 

The  new  dormitory  .it  ('cntcnarv  Col 
lege.  Hackettstown  (N.J.)  will  be  com 
pleted  by  September.  1962.  The  erection 
cost  ol  $485,000  was  approved  by  the 
Federal  Housing  and  Home  Finance 
Agency.  Designed  by  I. a  Pierre  and 
Litchfield  ol  New  York,  the  two-storj 
building  will  be  located  west  of  Taylor 
Memorial  Library  with  which  it  will 
blend    in    architecture. 

•  Plans  for  the  redevelopment  of  the 
property  ol  Wesley  Church,  East  Nor 
wich  (N.Y.)  were  approved  by  the  con 
gregation.  It  includes  acquisition  ol  ad- 
jacent property  and  the  construction  of  a 
new  church,  education  wing  and  fellow 
ship  hall.  It  is  estimated  that  the  first 
unit,  the  education  building,  will  cost 
$116,000. 

•  The  new  sanctuary  ol  First  Church, 
Stamford  (Conn.)  will  be  consecrated 
by  Bishop  Wicke  September  17. 


Christmas    starts    e  >dist    Hospital    oj    Brooklyn.      Chaplain     Donald    S. 

Stacey.    left,    approves    the     Chris/mas    poster    to     be    printed     by     Howard    Schubert. 
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Mobility  issue 


_  A 


Une  Snort  Circuit 


Mrs.  Lois  Trimble  Benedict  of  Katonah 
(N.V.)  was  the  leader  of  the  children's 
program  at  Thornley  Chapel,  Ocean 
Grove.  She  conducted  a  daily  religious 
program  for  youngsters. 

Memorial  Church,  White  Plains  (N.Y.) 
is  one  of  12  churches  to  be  pictured  in 
.in  eight-page  color  section  of  Together's 
November  Mobility  issue.  The  feature  is 
entitled  "Radiant  New  Churches  Pro- 
claim Our  Faith." 

Eugene  W.  Christy,  former  minister  of 
music  at  Country  Club  Church,  Kansas 
City,  now  holds  that  post  at  the  New- 
ington  (Conn.)  Church. 

The  July  20  Christian  Advocate  con- 
tains two  letters  from  prominent  Area 
ministers.  The  Rev.  Loyd  F.  Worley  of 
Hartford  (Conn.)  takes  issue  with  the 
Rev.  Ralph  Roy  whose  book  Communism 
and  the  Churches  had  been  reviewed  in 
a  previous  issue.  Dr.  Worley  objects  to 
Mr.  Roy's  references  to  the  Federation 
for  Social  Action  and  charges  '"too  much 
willingness  to  throw  some  little  men  to 
the  wolves"  and  the  acceptance  by  Mr. 
Roy  of  "guilt  by  association."  The  Rev. 
J.  Edward  Carothers  of  Schenectady 
(N.Y.)  charges  that  the  magazine's  edi- 
torial referring  to  the  movie  "Operation 
Abolition,"  is  watered  down  with  the 
smoothness  of  evasion. 

Dr.  Lawrence  E.  Toombs  of  Drew 
Theological  Seminary  is  one  of  12 
authors  writing  a  series  on  "What  Meth- 
odists Believe"  for  Together.  His  con- 
tribution is  entitled  "The  Bible:  Word  of 
God  for  Man"  and  will  appear  in  the 
December  issue. 

Plans  are  in  progress  for  an  evange- 
listic mission  to  be  held  April  1-8  under 
the  general  direction  of  the  Rev.  Allen 
E.  Claxton,  chairman  of  the  Area  Com- 
mittee on  Evangelism. 

Your  public  relations  director  and 
ANE  editor  was  a  speaker  at  the  An- 
nual Conference  of  church  business 
managers  of  the  Southeastern  Jurisdiction 
at  Lake  Junaluska,  N.C. 

The  Rev.  Vernon  Stutzman,  director  of 
the  Methodist  Hospital,  Brooklyn  (N.Y), 
has  been  named  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  National  Association  of  Meth- 
odist Hospitals  and  Homes  annual  con- 
vention to  be  held  in  Chicago,  February  17. 


Scripts  Ready 

Scripts  for  the  play  Return  of 
the  Stranger,  presented  at  the  New 
York  and  New  York  East  Annual 
Conferences  last  spring-  are  now 
ready  for  your  use.  Send  your  re- 
quest to  Margaret  F.  Donaldson, 
Room  1924,  475  Riverside  Drive. 
New    York   27.   N.V. 

\Ko   available   at   the   P.R.   office 

are  copies  of  Giving  and  Groicing, 

your  P.R.  director's  book  on  public 

relations    for    churches.     The    price 

5.00. 


The  Rev.  Leon  V.  Kofod  of  Woodmere 
(N.V.)  and  his  son,  Lee,  spent  two 
months  on  a  photographic  assignment  in 
the  West  Indies  and  South  America.  He 
was  alarmed  at  the  Communist  threat  in 
British  Guiana  which  he  fears  might  be- 
come the  receiving  point  for  arms  and 
supplies   for   many   countries. 

Three  more  New  York  Area  churches 
have  joined  Together's  All-Family  Plan. 
They  are  Sea  Cliff,  Long  Island;  North 
Salem  Church.  North  Salem,  N.Y.;  and 
Chestertown  Community  Church,  Chester- 
town,  N.Y. 

Green  Mountain  Peaks 

More  than  400  persons  visited  Green 
Mountain  College,  Poultney  (Vt.)  in  the 
course  of  several  Troy  Conference  events 
involving  the  Institute  for  Methodist 
Laymen,  the  Older  Adult  Conference, 
the  Women's  Service  Guild,  the  Wom- 
an's Society  of  Christian  Service,  and  the 
Pastor's  School  program. 

Ground-breaking  ceremonies  are  to  be 
held  this  month  for  an  infirmary  and  a 
gymnasium. 

Centenary  Notes 

President  Edward  W.  Seay  has  an- 
nounced the  addition  of  three  teachers  to 
the  faculty  at  Centenary  College,  Hack- 
ettstown  (N.J.). 

Mrs.  Patricia  Lesher  Hedges,  a  new 
appointee  to  the  division  of  natural 
science  and  mathematics,  will  instruct 
psychology  and  assist  in  the  nursery 
school. 

Miss  Margaret  Mades  of  Saratoga 
Springs  (N.Y.)  will  be  instructor  of 
fashion. 

Dr.  Elane  Matz,  former  assistant  pro- 
fessor of  French  and  Spanish  at  East 
Carolina  College,  has  been  appointed  to 
the  modern  language  department. 

Charles  Stuart  Burgess,  poet,  has  been 
appointed  to  the  division  of  humanities. 
•  Miss  Marcia  Jane  Heseltine,  daughter 
of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  R.  G.  Heseltine,  Sr.,  135 
Kinderkamack  Rd.,  Westwood,  N.J., 
senior  at  Centenary,  has  been  awarded 
a  National  Methodist  Scholarship  by  the 
Board  of  Education  of  The  Methodist 
Church. 

Albany  Ministry  Grows 

The  ministry  to  the  people  of  down- 
town Albany  was  expanded  September  1 
with  the  appointment  of  the  Rev.  Ran- 
dolph W.  Nugent,  Jr.,  to  the  staff  of 
the  Albany  Inner  City  Ministry  as  asso- 
ciate in  charge  of  Negro  work.  He  will 
assist  the  Rev.  Clarence  C.  Winchell, 
pastor. 

Mr.  Nugent  will  be  transferred  to  the 
Albany  District  from  the  New  York  East 
Conference  where  he  has  served  since  1958 
as  pastor  of  Grace  Church,  Long  Island 
City.  He  will  be  associated  with  the 
Rev.  Angelo  J.  Mongiore,  also  a  member 


The  Rev.  Roy  A.  Goss  is  the  new  adminis- 
trator of  the  Dan  bury  Methodist  Home. 

of  the  Inner  City  Ministry  at  First  Meth- 
odist Church. 

The  Troy  Conference  has  authorized 
the  expenditure  of  $6,000  for  the  pur- 
pose of  adding  a  pastor  to  the  Inner  City 
staff. 

The  Inner  City  Ministry  is  to  be  di- 
rected by  the  newly  organized  Albany 
Methodist  Society  in  which  all  Methodist 
churches  in  Metropolitan  Albany  are  co- 
operating. 

Oliver  H.  Buchanan  of  East  Greenbush 
has  been  named  president  of  the  Society. 
Dr.  Frederick  K.  Kirchner  of  Delmar,  a 
member  of  Calvary  Methodist  Church, 
is  first  vice-president;  Mitchell  R.  Brown 
of  Trinity  Methodist  Church,  second  vice- 
president;  Miss  Ethel  E.  Hunter  of  First 
Methodist  Church,  secretary;  and  Hollis 
Harrington   of   Delmar,   treasurer. 

Will  Discuss  Merger 

A  Church  Union  Service  will  be  held 
October  8  at  3  p.m.  at  the  New  First 
Church  in  Stanford,  Conn.,  with  leaders 
of  the  four  denominations  considering 
merger  as  participants. 

The  Rev.  Eugene  Carson  Blake,  who 
made  the  merger  proposal  last  year,  will 
be  the  principal  speaker  representing  the 
Presbyterians.  It  is  expected  that  Bishop 
Newell  will  preside  and  representatives 
of  the  Episcopal  and  Congregational- 
Christian  churches  will  also  take  parr. 

Workshop  Planned 

An  Eastern  District  workshop  is 
planned  October  1  at  3  p.m.  at  the  Mont- 
clair  Methodist  Church. 

All  district  representatives  will  meet  at 
3:30  followed  by  workshops  at  4  p.m. 
for  members  of  missions,  evangelism,  edu- 
cation, social  concerns  and  finance  com- 
missions. 


in  Memoriam 

Frederick  Ohr 

Trov  Conference 

Schuyler  Falls,  N.Y. 
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